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Frank L. Packard 


Author of “The Adventures of Jimmie Dale,” etc. 





Says: 
“T have got hold of the greatest 
plot I ever had in my life, and 
not plot only but element of sus- 
pense, unusual settings and strik- 
ing characters.” It’s called— 


THE 
FOUR STRAGGLERS 


Ready May 25th $2.00 Stock Now beso 
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New! Now on Sale.- New. 
The 


Calorie 
Cook Book 


Tells what to Eat 











This Ad is appearing in Reduce tence 
scores of mediums. or Retain Your Weight 
: : A Companion Book to the Famous 
Published May 15. Diet and Health’ 
The first large printing of the A bright, interesting and practical 


° Cook Book with economical recipes 
Calorie Cook Book iving the value of foods in 
oe alories and naming the foods 


was sold in less than 10 days. rich in Vitamines. 


Every Woman who has read 


A well made, handsome book at a Diet <a 
i a ; et | : . 
remarkable price $1.50 n The Calorie Cook Book 





A Sure-Fire Seller ; : ; First Printing 50,000 


The Passing Throng 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


This book contains a varied selection of the poet’s newest work, 
together with a few of his most notable earlier poems heretofore pub- 
lished only in privately printed collections long out of print. 

(Published May 15.) 
Cloth, Fancy Jacket ...$1.25 Net Pocket Size, Boxed ....$1.25 Net 
Fabricoid, Boxed ...... 2.50 Net Pocket Size, Morocco... 2.00 Net 


Miss Minerva on the Old Plantation 
By EMMA SPEED SAMPSON 


This is the fourth of the fun-filled “Miss Minerva Books.” The 
delightful, whimsical, familiar characters of “Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill,” “Billy and the Major” and “Miss Minerva’s Baby” appear in 
new scenes in Mrs. Sampson’s latest joyous story. 


(Published May 15.) Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25 Net 
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This unsolicited letter from the New York representatives of one of the 
largest paper mills in the world is an acknowledgement of the paper order 
for Harold Bell Wright’s new novel, “The Mine With the Iron Door. 
It speaks for itself. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 


Glorious Adventure Romance of the Arizona Mountains 


The Mine With the Iron Door 


s going to break every sales record known for an American novel in the 
irst year of its publication, Ready July 27. Send your order now to your 
Jobber or to the publishers. Frontispiece and jacket in four colors. Cloth $2.00 
33 West 324 St. 25 Bedford St. 


New York D. Appleton & Company London 
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i Oppenheim’s Big Summer Novel 


Ready June 9th—Just in Time 
for Vacationist-Tourist ‘Trade 


THE MYSTERY fF 
ROAD 


E. PHILLIPS ‘OPPENHEIM 








: Thi 

N this new novel “The Prince of Story Tellers” has 4 " 
written a story that is sure to swell the volume of ! 

your summer sales. graph 


may 


@ Myrtile, the heroine, Lady Mary, and Pauline, the 


| Russian Grand Duchess, living incognito at Monte 7 : 
| Carlo, are three as alluring feminine characters as this bile 
| author has ever created, and the series of events which On 
| they precipitate is quite up to the Oppenheim be se 
standard. co 

@ The action shifts from Monte Carlo to London, to sell 

the English country, and to Russia, and British diplo- heig 

macy and Russian malevolence come in for their share re 

of attention and have their influence in the development 7” 

ot the various love affairs that will divert the reader. = 

COMING JUNE 9th r 

( 


With frontispiece, $2.00 






Boston LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, Publishers 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons offer 
a series of prizes for the best 


displays of 


ARTHUR TRAIN’S 


His CuILpDREN’s CHILDREN 


The prizes offered are as follows: 


First Prize, $100.00 
Second Prize, $50.00 


ird Prize, $25 Fifth Prize, $10 Seventh Prize, $10 
Fourth Prize, $10 Sixth Prize, $10 Eighth Prize, $10 


W eek 
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:. 
- 
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This contest will close June 15. A photograph of the window or store displays must 
be sent us and should be plainly marked with the name of the store, and also the name 
of the window dresser may be included, although this is not essential. If the photo- 
graph cannot give the full effect of the display, a typewritten statement of the details 
may accompany the picture. 

Small stores should remember that the number of copies of the book in the display 
is not an essential to its success. Some of the most attractive and telling displays of 
books have been made with a very small number of copies. 

On June 15 the material sent in will be submitted to an impartial jury of three to 
be selected with reference to their special experience and no one of whom shall be con- 
nected with Scribner’s. 

“His Children’s Children,” by Arthur Train, has taken its place as one of the best- 
selling novels in the country, and the sale is steadily increasing and is far from its 
height. This offer for the best window display has been made for two reasons: (1) to 
encourage stores to display this book in a way to get the most out of the extraordinary 
advertising and publicity which “His Children’s Children” is having, (2) to assist in 
the remarkable increase of attention which bookstores throughout the country are giv- 
ing toward making their windows real salesmen. 


LN: SDRC nao PERRIS 


Address all correspondence regarding this contest and send the pictures of displays to 


Display Contest Editor, Wholesale Dept. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A New Novel 
By H. G. Wells 
MEN LIKE GODS 


A brilliant success—Dean Inge in the London Evening Standard. 
One of the most delightful novels that Mr. Wellshas ever written—The London Spectator. $2.00 


By Eden Phillpotts 
CHILDREN OF MEN 


A novel most keenly alive—New York World. 
A human drama of power and beauty.—Boston 
Herald. $7.50 


By Robert Cutler 
THE SPECKLED BIRD 


A well constructed plot and a well written story 
with many sidelights on society of present day 
life in New York, New England, London, and 
Paris.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. $2.00 


By Stella Benson 
THE POOR MAN 


Miss Benson’s characters live and the action 
moves briskly and naturally. She is witty, epi- 
trammatic, and at times sparkling —New York 
Times. $2.00 


By Freeman Tilden 
MR. PODD 


The rollicking adventures of the voyage of a 
little group of serious and advanced thinkers. 
To be published June 12th. Probable Price, $2.00 


By Mazo de la Roche 
POSSESSION 


The vibrating sense of reality that impregnated 
every pose sets it somewhat apart from the usual 
run of novels.—New York Times. $2.00 


By Padraic Colum 
CASTLE CONQUER: 


In the rhythmic Irish vernacular is told this 
charming tale of a young Irish boy and girl. 
To be published in June. Probable Price, $2.00 


By Eden Phillpotts 


BLACK, WHITE AND 
BRINDLED 


Dramatic tales, now grim, now gay, sometimes 
horrible, sometimes fantastic, but always enter- 
taining. —New York Times. $2.00 


By Ernest Poole 
DANGER 


Decidedly interesting and full of charm this novel 
moves swiftly and is full of true fervor.—New 
York Herald. 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
SKEETERS KIRBY 


Skeeters Kirby is real and distinctly human 
both in his virtues and in his short-comings. The 
book is a noteworthy contribution to present day 
American realism.—New York Times. $2.00 


By Irving Bacheller 
THE SCUDDERS 


The fads of society and the excesses of the 
younger generation are treated with Mr. Bacheller’s 
usual keen, sardonic humor. $1.50 


By Anna Robeson Burr 
THE WRONG MOVE 


It is a shining example of how the mystery tale 
can be raised to extraordinary heights by t! 
writer’s own manner of telling it. Everything 
goes with a thrill in this book.—New York World 

$2.00 


By Robert L. Duffus 
THE COAST OF EDEN 


This story is well written and deals with life 
problems intelligently. The individual characters 
stand out saliently.—Outlook. $2.00 


By Dorothy Scarborough 
IN THE LAND OF COTTON 


_ Typically American is this novel written with 
insight and humor of the life on a cotton planta- 
tion. $2.00 


By John Ayscough 
DOBACHI 


It is written with a sincerity and a simplicity 
that are impressive and a deep religious spirit 
permeates its pages.—San Francisco Herald. $2.0 


By Leon Stern and E. G. Stern 
A FRIEND AT COURT 


From -her work trying to help solve the tragic 
and dramatic problems which overwhelm the lives 
of the unfortunate classes, Mary Ellen finds han 
ness and romance. $7.00 


By J. Aubrey Tyson 
THE BARGE OF HAUNTED 
LIVES 


A story of marvels.—New York Herald. f 
One of the most original fiction offerings = 
the season.—Sacramento Bee. $2. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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ROBERT F. FOSTER, 


‘The best elucidation of this fascinating Chinese game.’’ 
Author of Auction Bridge, etc. | 








cf} | Snyder's MA-J UN G Manual 


z The Standard System of Scoring and 
% Method of play 


Written by Henry M. Snyper | 


a Edited by Rosert F. Foster 
ing Introduction by Ezra H. Fitrcu 


00 


The aim of the author in preparing this book from his years of 
fe experience in playing the game in China is to standardize the 
00 system of scoring and method of play and to put an end to the 

confusion that exists through the variety of systems now in use. 

An additional feature which has not been heretofore displayed is 
> the playing of five-hand, three-hand, and two-hand games. 





We believe SNYDER’S MANUAL will take its place as the 
standard book on the subject and will be found invaluable by all 
it who wish thoroughly to master the game of MA-JUNG. 


Essential to Beginners Indispensable to Experts 








‘‘It is the most engaging indoor game in my estimation 


that has ever come to American shores.’’ 
EZRA H. FITCH 








$2.00 at all Bookstores. Ready June 15. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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No Bookstore Is Right Without | 
PLENTY OF “PEP” AND “PEPPERS” 


How is your stock of PEPPER Books? 


It will pay you to see that you have plenty on hand. 
They don’t need their new Picture Jacket to be pop- 
ular, but it does help them sell even better. 


Picture Jackets in Colors, Illustrated, Each $1.75 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 
Five Little Peppers Midway 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up 


Phronsie 





4 ~ — T he 
Pepper Adventures 

The Stories of 
Polly Pepper Joel Pepper 
Told Ben Pepper 


Five Little Peppers Abroad | 
Five Little Peppers at School 
Five Little Peppers and Their Friends 
Five Little Peppers in the Little Brown House 
Our Davie Pepper 


ee 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. BOSTON 













August 17% 


this book will be published 


7 areal 


7 Nt 
STRATTON-PORTER 





On that day your big 
fall business will be- 
gin—see next page— 








The White Flag by Gene Stratton-Portery 


For her greatest novel, the most popular author in the world 
turns to the old home of her girlhood memories. She tells 
of the people of a little Indiana town, and gives us another 
romance of the Limberlost countryside. Through a vivid 
portrayal of the good and bad of this life alike, Gene 
Stratton-Porter raises problems vital to all of us, and pre- 
sents her solutions to them with an honest, high-minded, un- 
faltering purpose. 


The biggest thing in the book business 


Gene Stratton-Porter has sold more than one book every 
minute, day and night, for seventeen years! In all, over 
10,000,000 of her books have been sold, which means that 
she has 50,000,000 readers. ‘There is hardly a home in the 
country that hasn’t one or more of her books; hardly a book 
reader who hasn’t read one of her stories. One out of every 
100 books sold this fall will be “The White Flag.” 


How we will help you share this business 


There will be on “The White Flag” an advertising cam- 
paign of more than 100,000,000 circulation before Christ- 
mas. In addition, we will share the expense of any adver- 
tising done by booksellers over their own imprint. Com- 
plete window display material and post-cards for mailing to 
booksellers’ own lists will be provided. A great publicity 
and advertising campaign by Grosset and Dunlap on the 
popular copyright edition of Gene Stratton-Porter’s last 
novel, “Her Father’s Daughter,” and a great campaign on 
her first motion-picture “Michael O’Halloran” will be 
launched this fall. The publicity on “The White Flag” 
will be “‘tied-up” with these two efforts, to the great benefit 
of the bookseller. 


A sixteen-page booklet containing information regarding 
Gene Stratton-Porter’s books and describing in detail every 
phase of “The White Flag” campaign will be sent to any 
bookseller upon request. Send in your name for a copy at 
once. ‘The supply is limited and the booklet contains many 
suggestions of value. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City, New York In Canada: 25 Richmond Street, West, Toront 
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By 
GILBERT FRANKAU 


Author of “Peter Jameson,” “The Love Story of 
Aliette Brunton,” etc. 





THE WOMAN OF THE HORIZON 


(ae FRANKAU'S novels are best sellers, especially in 
England where he is at present better known than he is in 
America; and he is proud to be the author of best sellers. So was 
Dickens, he said recently in an interview, and Walter Scott, and 
many another who was able to write vital books that were at the 
same time literature and enormously popular with the great English 
public. “The Woman of the Horizon” should entertain a vast 
number of people in America. (Price $2.00) 







By 
E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
Author of “The Last Frontier,” etc. 


BY CAMEL AND CAR 
TO THE PEACOCK THRONE 


R. POWELL has done it again—and more. Never has he 
written a travel book upon a more fascinating subject and in 

a style of more alluring rapidity and of greater picture-raising power. 
The territory covered is ages old in interest, and on the front pages 
of the newspaper nearly every day. He traversed, and had many 
adventures by the way, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
Kurdistan, Persia, including part of the territory of the Chester 
concessions. (8vo. Illustrated. Price $3.00) 








By 
FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


THIS KING BUSINESS 


CHATTY, gossipy, unawed account, based on the author's 
recent swing around the European capitals, of how the kings, 
queens, princes and princesses stand today. 


(Illustrated. Price $2.00) 





Published by 


THE CENTURY CO.,***,fe 45°" 
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LANTERN 
““THE CLEAN BOOK’’ 


Price $2.00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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COVICI-MCGEEF 
Limited Editions 


£) ESD 1% 
The Shining Pyramid 


by Arthur Machen 


Hitherto uncollected stories, sketches and essays of the 
great English stylist. 
Price $10.00 


The Works of Stanislaus Szukalski 


The first published reproductions of Szukalski’s sculpture 
and drawings with aphorisms by the artist. Price $25.00 
after date of publication. 


Subscription price $20.00 


The Sardonic Arm 
by Maxwell Bodenheim 


Brilliant poems by the most formidable poet of America. 
Illustrated by Szukalski. 


Price $3.50 
Ebony Flame 


by Vincent Starrett 
Lyrics of many moods and emotions. 


| Price $2.50 
Purple Plectron 


by Philip R. Davis 


Poetic effusions of a perturbed soul. 


Price $3.00 


COVICI-MCGEE CO. 
Publishers 
158 W. Washington St. Chicago 
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ABINGDON BOOKS 





SK YLINES By Halford E. Luccock 


“Here are really new and original i¢eas. Self-satisfied, indeed, must be the man, 

layman or preacher, who fails to derive inspiration and benefit from these keen com- 

ments, written by one who has the dual viewpoint of pulpit and pew.”—The Continent. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION By Christian F. Reisner 


“I want to congratulate the author on having made so distinctive and valuable an 
addition to the literature which presents the career and the personality of my friend, 
Theodore Roosevelt.”—Major George Haven Putnam. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


OLD BLACK BASS By Albert Benjamin Cunningham 


“A story of fish life from the spawning to the great battle between that old black 
bass and the killer pickerel, told with simplicity and understanding, and, moreover, 
with unusual literary skill.”—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


BEYOND SHANGHAI By Harold Speakman 


“The triumphant notes of Mr. Speakman’s Chinese idyll are humor, mysticism, and 
an eye for the beauty of small things. An unusual combination? Distinctly, and a 
most brilliantly unusual book!”—Boston Evening Transcript. 

Reproductions in color of eight paintings by the author. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


WITH EARTH AND SKY By Bishop William A. Quayle 


“Charming Bishop Quayle abroad in the world, poet and daysman, giving us another 
book for our refreshment and illumination. If the stars could shine and the larks 
sing for us as they do for the Bishop this would be God’s world indeed.”—Journa! 
of Religion. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE POT OF GOLD By George Clarke Peck 


“Those who are fond of essays will find The Pot of Gold really delightful. There 
are an even dozen of them in the book, and each one is a gem. Dr. Peck’s style is 
delightful and his treatment of his various topics is admirable.”—The Brooklyn Daily 


Eagle. : 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


——_—— 








At the Better Book Shops 


NEW YORK THE ABINGDON PRESS CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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A best seller the first week it was published 
DOCTOR JOHNSON 


A PLAY 
By A. Edward Newton 


” (Author of The Amenities of Book Collecting and A Magnificent Farce.) 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, in the May Book Review, says:— 


“T T is a play upon words: and the words are among the wittiest and most naturally 
theatric ever uttered in our language, the words of Dr. Johnson and his great 
companions. In short, an exquisitely unique and charming thing. A noble monument 
of the influence one man may have upon another. It is testimony of one of the 
happiest love affairs of our time, Mr. Newton’s amour for Dr. Johnson.” 

Profusely illustrated $3.50 


wr 





.PRO VITA MONASTIC 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 


| THE QUARE WOMEN 
| By Lucy Furman 


STORY of the first rural social 

settlement in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. The people in their talk and 
their actions are capitally individual- 
ized, while the humor and quaintness 
of the narrative are delightful. 


—The Outlook 


NE of the most fascinating and 
beautiful books of the year. 
—Philadelphia North American 


It is a common sense prescription for 
the welfare of the soul, a method of 
discipline and refreshment not beyond 
the reach of the busiest of us. 










—Boston Herald 


The effect of the whole is like a visit 
to a dim cathedral which you find free 
of other worshippers. Each chapter is 
a benediction—New York Times. 

$3.50 


It is easily one of the best written 
and most entertaining of the year’s 
books of fiction. 

—Louisville, Kentucky, Post 


$1.75 


AMERICA OF YESTERDAY 


The Diary of John D. Long 
Edited by Lawrence S. Mayo 


BREW more notable examples of the self-revelation of a celebrated man have 

ever gone to the printer than is contained in this volume made up from the diary 
of John D. Long, Governor of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy, and one of 
the finest orators of his day. ... Long began the journal in 1848, when he was 
only nine years old, and the last entry was made the day before his death in I915. 
The subject matter varies from the small boy’s delight in a new axe to the statesman’s 
estimate of the requirements for a good Cabinet officer—Boston Globe. 

A prominent librarian calls this volume: 

“A remarkable book of a most remarkable American—covering the great develop- 
ment period of the United States.” Illustrated. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Boston 
Le 











— 
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Where Bookbuyers Shop in Chicago 





Chicago’s immense and growing army of bookbuyers have been 
trained and accustomed for more than eight years to “shop” in The 
Wednesday Book Page of The Chicago Daily News—the one outstand- 
ing, popular medium of literary information in this market. 







A continuous record of intelligent, efficient service of almost a de- 
cade, to the reading public of Chicago, has established The Book Page 
as a local institution. Wednesday is popularly known as “Book Page Day” 
among Chicago boeklovers. | 







This leadership in the Chicago literary field has inveitably been re- 
flected in the distribution of book advertising among Chicago newspapers. 
Advertisers selling books in Chicago knew that the one efficient and 
sufficient medium for such sale is the Daily News—as the following fig- 
ures for the first four months of 1923 will attest. 









TOTAL VOLUME OF BOOK ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO 
DAILY AND SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS FROM JANUARY 
I to MAY 1, 1923 * 







Comparison 
Lines 
The Chicago Daily News 48,614 
31,759 







The Daily Tribune 
The Daily Herald-Examiner 







The Sunday Tribune 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner.... 


The Daily News’ excess over the next high- 
est score, that of—The Post 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 







First in Chicago 





*Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit 
bureau maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 
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“Book” Paper 
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Boston Evening Cranscript 


AAA 






Boston’s 


or more columns of 
“Bookstall Gossip” each 
Monday and Thursday 





or more book pages 
each Wednesday 


or more book pages 
each Saturday 


or more times the amount 
of book news space than 
any other Boston paper 


times more book advertis- 
ing 1922 than any other 
Boston paper 


times more retail store 
book advertising 1922 
than any other Boston 


paper 
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It Doesnt Cost Much 
to Advertise Your Store and 


Books by this Method— 


Bearing in mind that your ordi- 
nary overhead costs go on and 
that every sale made during the 
summer contributes toward “over- 
head” provided that the cost of 
selling is low enough to leave a 
margin, consider then how im- 
portant and desirable it is to make 
every possible economical effort 
to keep sales going. 

You can stimulate buying by your 
own customers if you supply them 
with an easy method of selecting 
choices out of the great mass of 


can, by a little extra effort, make 
up lists of vacationists who come 
into your community, and supply 
them with a handy buying guide 
of the season’s books. Remember 
that it pays to go after sales and 
that your sales force are “on 
salary” and could be used to 
handle the distribution of a little 
individual mailing catalog. If you 
want to build up the depression of 
so-called usual summer slackness 
you will consider organizing 
your mailing and selling machin- 


the season’s publications. You ery for the distribution of 


Books of the Month — Summer Reading 


An economical catalog of books that you can distribute through the 
mail or “over the counter” with little expense and with good results. 
Contains 
A selection of leading books for fiction and non-fiction for 1923, care- 
fully classified and concisely described. A list of the latest books of 


the month. The “best sellers.” Publishers display copy that sells 
books. 


Imprint lots at 
$3.00 per 100 copies—$7.00 per 500 copies—$12.00 per 1000 copies 
Ready June 23rd. 


R.R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New Y ork 
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A THRILLING STORY OF ALGERIA 
TO BE PUBLISHED JUNE FIRST 


Ihe SINGING WELLS 


TONNE oD 


a 


BORZOIL 


ALFRED A. KNOPF i ggsx@ 220 W. 42nd St. N. Y. 


A0o0Kks 





(Soe be dh cp ci ak dhe che ch dhe Gi Gh wy OF AON M2 3252 Si Si Si ie he So oo cog pisses bs ts Oe 
ALFRED A. cuorr a. Ka WEST 42 ST. : 
PUBLISHER fe ae OKS New YORK 


An Englishman and his Arab love 





Roland Pertwee’s thrilling story of Algeria 


"THINGS came easily to Lennox Casallis—until he wanted Eve 

Wishart. She loved him, but she had her pride. She put him 
down, and he deserted, decamped, and on a diet of whiskey-and-soda 
trailed the devil. Algeciras, Marseilles—with hell burning him— 
Algiers. And there, in the Kasbah, under the ferret-eyes of fat Rhah- 
atma, for sale at a price, waited slim, brown, Meriem. How Lennox 
stole her from de Marieux’s very grasp, how Plain Jane Toop drove 
them to the end of the world, how de Marieux—but that is the story. 
Read the first chapter, and you are lost! 
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] BELIEVE this book has all the qualities that make for 

popular success—action, excitement, humor, love- 
intetest PLUS. ‘1 will be glad to send a copy to any 
Buyer on request. . A story that is so good we had to 
publish it this June—though the Ms. came in only 
three: weeks ago! It’s not in the Borzoi catalog; it 
hasn’t been shown to our travellers; it hasn’t been 


serialized.—It’s NEW! and it’s good! 


PUBLICATION JUNE FIRST. $2.00 net 


Ready NOW. Wire your order 


THE SINGING WELLS 


By Roland Pertwee 
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NEW YORK 


Times, May 19, 21, 23, 

25, 29. 30. 

Tribune, May 22, 24, 26, 

28. 

Herald, May 30, 31; June 
9 ae 

World, opposite Editorial 

May 22, 25, 29. 

Evening Post LiterarySup- 

plement, May 21, 23, 25. 

Evening Sun, May 21, 23, 


Globe, May 19, 24, 26. 


CHICAGO 


Daily News, May 23, 30. 


Evening Post, May 25; 
June 1. 


Tribune, May 26; June 2. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Public Ledger, May 19, 
22, 25, 29. 


North American, May 19, 


e 


Record, May 19, 26. 


BOSTON 
Herald, May 19, 26; June 
ym 


Transcript, May 19, 233 
June 2. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Chronicle, May 27; June 
3 


Bulletin, May 26; June 2. 


LOS ANGELES 
Times, May 27; June 3. 


PORTLAND 
Oregonian, May 27; June 
3. 


BALTIMORE 
Sun, May 26; June 2. 
News, May 27; June 3. 


DETROIT 
News, May 27. 


ST. LOUIS 
Star, May 26. 
Globe-Democrat, May 26. 


CLEVELAND 
Plain Dealer, May 26. 




































WHY 


Dorothy Canfield’s Translation’ of 


PAPINI’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


is the best selling 
non-fiction work in America! 


BOSTON HERALD: 


“The greatest book of the year, per- 
haps of many years. A book that may 
have a wide influence through all the 
Christian worlds.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
“This great artist uses all his insight, 
his love of color, his imaginative 
genius, to make the Master a real liv- 
ing Presence.” 


CLEVELAND PLAIN-DEALER: 


“For the faithful a renewed inspiration. 
For others a splendid narrative and a 
fine piece of workmanship.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


“One of the great events of the literary 
year.” 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER: 
“The emotion of a Latin, the insight of 
a philosopher, and the imagination of 
a novelist.” 


PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE: 


“A titanic performance, the work of an 
intellectual giant.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD: 


“It is a work of the truest genius, 
worthily employed on the loftiest of all 
themes. Its mission in the world has 
only had its beginning.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: 


“May become one of the masterpieces 
of all literature.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


“Papini’s sincere and enthralling book 
will stand for many years as a rallying 
sign for thousands.” 


AMERICA: 


“The author in writing the volume was 
inspired by the most intense personal 
love for Christ, a love that shines out 
of every page of this book.” 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE: 


“Papini has written himself into uni- 
versal fame. He was Italy’s greatest 
literary artist before, but now he is one 
of the world’s treasures.” 


THE DIAL: 
“A book for all our western culture. 
It is our only modern Christ.” 
CHICAGO EVENING POST: 


“It is altogether likely that this book 
will become a world classic.” 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW: 


“In fact, this Life is one of the most 
potent and far-reaching arguments 10r 
the application of love and sacrifice to 
a suffering world.” 


53d Thousand, $3.50 





Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1 W. 47th St. 
NEW YORK 
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“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, 
trom the which, as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, 
to be a help and ornament thereunto.”—Bacon. 


The Detroit Convention 


HE resolutions thanking the committees 
"| an presiding officers for the success of 

the Detroit convention were not a mere 
formality. It was one of the best organized 
and most smoothly conducted conventions 
that the Association has had. The president 
presided effectively, and with dignity. The en- 
tertainment was varied and thoroly enjoyed, 
and the general program of discussion was 
the best in recent years. 

Altho there were contributions to this dis- 
cussion from many outside speakers, whose 
remarks were usually very much to the point, 
the abiding memory is of the practical con- 
tributions concerning the problems of the 
bookseller. The Tuesday morning session, 
for instance, was a high-water mark. Three 
speakers discussed the problems of the small 
town bookstore, and all of them contributed 
constructive suggestions and infused into their 
talks the real spirit of progressive bookselling. 
These were followed by an address of Will 
H. Johnson, which carried with it a new feel- 
ing of the value of state groups. At the end 
of such a morning, the report from the Year- 
Round Bookselling Committee might have be- 
come an anticlimax except for the fact that 
all the discussions had been shot thru with 
the feeling of year-round bookselling and of 
the trade confidence which it has been the 
purpose of the campaign to support. 

An address which should have careful read- 
ing and consideration was that of J. Joseph 
Estabrook of Baltimore, a thorogoing study 
of the possibilities of mail-order business. 
And another paper of the same fundamental 
value was the study of “Making the Most of 
Locations,” by Leonard Drew. 

Undoubtediy, the most tense feeling was 
that about the problem of clean books. The 
subject had been very much in evidence all 
the spring, but, as with most discussions, in 
all matters of taste and morals, there came a 
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wide split in opinion, which resulted in excite- 
ment without real progress. The resolution 
passed in the business session expresses the 
general attitude of the book-trade that the 
tendency to publish and exploit unclean books 
is deplorable, but just where the line lies 
could not be worded for a resolution and 
would apparently have brought about very di- 
vergent opinion. The suggestion of the Phil- 
adelphia League contained a definite note 
against increased legal censorship, and a para- 
graph that was considered in the Resolutions 
Committee had the same point of view. That 
booksellers will come home determined to 
face the problem more determinedly was in 
evidence. 

If there were any weak points in the con- 
vention it was that the delegates separated 
without plotting out new undertakings of pri- 
mary importance, which makes it the more 
necessary that the Executive Committee 
elected should take early steps to organize and 
promote such things as seem to be nearest tc 
the heart of the book-trade problems. 

In a speech at the opening of the convention, 
reviewing a year’s trade history, Mr. Crone 
pointed out several things that had been 
spoken of at the last convention and had not 
yet been consummated. The Resolutions 
Committee avoided that difficulty by not out- 
lining new proposals, tho affirming principles 
for which the Association stands. The book- 
sellers are stronger than ever, more intelligent 
and more numerous. There ought to be good 
reports of activity in the New York Conven- 


tion of 1924. 


Friends and Neighbors 
A T the Convention in Washington, a dele- 


gate from the Canadian Booksellers’ 
and Stationers’ Association was an 
honored guest, and the booksellers of the 
United States, in planning to meet at Detroit, 
looked forward to an opportunity to make 
further acquaintance with their fellow trades- 
men. The problems of bookselling in Canada 
and in this country are so nearly identical 
that nothing but gain for both sides could 
come from such close association. 
It was particularly pleasing to the officers 
and Program Committee to find such instant 


interest in this suggestion, and the Canadian 
eet at Windsor on Thurs- 


roup decided to m 
d Convention week. During 


day and Friday of 
the previous days of the Detroit Convention, 


several of the important Canadian booksellers 
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were in attendance and added greatly to the 
value of the meetings by their presence. 

Arthur T. Chapman of Montreal, president 
of the Canadian Booksellers’ and Stationers’ 
Association, was very enthusiastically received, 
as were the various contributions to sessions 
from such well-known booksellers as C. Foster 
Brown of Montreal, Mr. Cloke of Hamilton, 
and others. Mr. Chapman pointed out that 
the Canadian bookseller has a peculiarly im- 
portant place in the distribution of English 
books, in that he handles the books from three 
publishing centers—England, Canada and the 
United States—and acts, also, in a way as 
the interpreter of each to the other. 

On Friday of Convention week, the Cana- 
dians held their principal public meeting at 
the Prince Edward Hotel in Windsor, and 
about fifty of the Detroit delegates stayed over 
for this occasion. The room was crowded, 
and the interest was keen. The principal 
speaker of the occasion was George H. Locke, 
librarian of Toronto, who delivered a notable 
address on “The Relation Between Booksellers 
and Libraries.” Mr. Locke, who was formerly 
vice president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is well known in both countries, and 
has made his library one of the best known 
civic institutions of its kind on the continent. 

The American Booksellers’ Association ex- 
pressed the hope many times at Detroit that, 
when the next convention meets in New York, 
another large delegation from Canada can be 
present. 


Convention Round Tables 

HE Program Committee for the Detroit 
[convention revived the plan of sectional 

round tables, which had not been used 
for several years, and revived it with such suc- 
cess that the round table plan is sure to be 
part of succeeding conventions. This happy 
result was due partly to the selection of good 
subjects and good chairmen and to the fact 
that those who attended the round tables 
came with their minds full of questions and 
full, also, of helpful experience to offer to 
others. 


About thirty people attended the conference 
on “Children’s Books,” conducted by Marion 
Cutter of the Children’s Bookshop, New 
York, and the topics brought up and the infor- 
mation and opinions advanced proved so in- 
teresting that those attending agreed to extend 
the session to a second gathering at nine 
o'clock the next morning. 
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In the same afternoon, Alfred J. LaBelle 
of Macauley Brothers, Detroit, conducted 3 
round table discussion on “Store Arrange. 
ment,” which lasted for a couple of hours ead 
brought out rapid and valuable interchange of 
experience. 

The Conference of the Booksellers of Smaj- 
ler Cities could be expanded to even greater 
proportions at another convention. The round 
table of this group on Wednesday followed a 
noon luncheon, and the discussion was con- 
ducted by Marion Humble of the Year Round 
Bookselling Committee. There is every jn- 
dication that the conventions will have jn- 
creased representation each year from this 
area of bookselling. As the extension of such 
outlets is so vital a part of the next few years’ 
growth in book distribution, it is especially 
important that the success and experiences of 
one bookseller be made available for others. 

Next year’s Program Committee should 
make note of the success of these round tables 
and plan for similar opportunities at the New 
York convention. 


Local Book-Trade Associations 


F the next year can point to the strength- 
| ening and enlarging of the activities of 

state and regional associations of booksel- 
lers, it would be a strong note of progress 
and there are indications that this is likely to 
happen. 

Following the live convention at Cham- 
paign, Ill., the Illinois Booksellers’ and Sta- 
tioners’ Association sent a message, which was 
one of the well received addresses of the con- 
vention, to the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, thru past-President Will H. Johnson of 
Bloomington. 

First steps were undertaken to bring about 
the forming of a Michigan association, and, 
altho there is no concrete organization as yet, 
Charles Graham of Ann Arbor made a can- 
vass of the situation while at Detroit, and will 
present the proposition, both personally and 
by mail, to other Michigan booksellers. Mich- 
igan is geographically so arranged that it 
would form an excellent grouping for a local 
league. 

The Philadelphia Booksellers’ League pre- 
sented to the convention a resolution on the 
question of clean books, deprecating increased 
legislation but calling for higher bookselling 
standards. Frank V. McGrath, president 0! 
the League, presented the opinion to the Asso- 
ciation. 
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The San Francisco and Bay Counties Book- 
<ellers’ Association recently held one of the 
“ st largely attended meetings it has ever had. 
\ feature of the occasion was an interesting 
address from George Watson Cole, librarian 

Henry E, Huntington Memorial Li- 


f the 
brary. 
Other city associations are located in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. In Kansas there 
a very active association of booksellers 
who have been closely occupied with the prob- 
lems of state textbooks. 

Mr. Butler brought forward at the conven- 
tion a proposal for a New York state associa- 


Is 
i 


tion. 


If local groups can be gathered together by 
a real bond of interest and by a natural geo- 
graphic contact, not only will there be oppor- 
tunity for mutual gain from conferences, but 
the problems thrashed out at these local points 
can then receive the stronger backing of the 
large group discussion and action, of an A. B. 
A. Convention, which will greatly enhance the 
value of the annual booksellers’ gatherings. 


Attendance Statistics & rom the 
1923 Convention 


Booksellers .osvedeuks Cab Meee Sac RU Us 6 ceea 123 
Publishers 2. «sks ccncd devas auebeeseyeurs 100 
Journalists .cssdeses 6si pe mbehetndedr vasa 16 
Jobbers ever rT ty re Te ee eee 12 
Wives of Delegates... ... sted tb desea tones 44 

295 


Booksellers at the Convention represented the 
following sections of the country: 


New England ..... 9 Tenmessee ........ 3 
New York City.... @ Temas ........e00s 4 
New York State. ..00 * GR ie heck eee cos II 
Philadelphia ...... Pt a on oss sss 2 
Pennsylvania ..... ye PE 19 
New Jersey........ £ RS ie cies eed 7 
Delawafe: is. .s#see 1 Wisconsin ........ I 
Maryland ......... TR xt ccs nendes I 
Dist. Columbia .... 3 Missouri .......... 2 
Virginia. .wee oe oe g Nebraska ...i..... I 
North Carolina.... 1 California ........ I 
Georgia ..saaasunie if «veh eine eee 9 


Changes at Knopf’s 


AMUEL KNOPF, who has served as 
treasurer of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for 
some years, has now made plans to give most 
of his time to the rapidly extending business 
of his son. Mr. Knopf has been connected 
with large business operations, and is giving 
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this experience to the very congenial work of 
organizing sales and publicity efforts of the 
publishing office, which now has grown to a 
staff of forty, from a staff of four when the 
business began a few years ago. 

Franklin S. Spier, who has had charge of 
publicity, advertising and sales promotion for 
five years, is retiring from the organization, 
and George S. Oppenheimer has taken over 
the advertising under Samuel Knopf. 


Canadian Authors Lose F ight 
With Printers 


Taian rounds in the fight between Cana- 
dian authors and the printing interests of 
the Dominion over copyright legislation 
were fought in the Senate Chamber at Ottawa 
on May 16 and 17. While the authors ap- 
peared to be overwhelmingly successful on the 
first day and it seemed a foregone conclusion 
that they would win their case and secure the 
complete elimination of all printing conditions 
from the bill, on the second day the printers 
brought up their reserves and obtained suffi- 
cient senatorial support to reverse the de- 
cision of the first day and secure a third read- 
ing of the bill in the form in which it had 
been sent up from the House of Commons. 
There remains but one opening for a last as- 
sault by the authors. The Senators changed 
the day on which the bill shall come into force 
from July 1, 1923, to January 1, 1924. This 
little alteration will necessitate a return of the 
bill to the House of Commons for acceptance. 
Whether it will be possible to secure a recon- 
sideration of the contentious section relating 
to the licensing clauses remains to be seen. 
The authors will no doubt take advantage of 
any possible opening to gain their point, for 
they know that they have many sympathizers 
in both Commons and Senate. 

It may be of interest to recapitulate briefly 
what has taken place. The bill as originally 
introduced in the House of Commons early in 
the session was a government measure which 
provided for the complete elimination of the 
licensing clauses from the Copyright Act of 
1921,—a statute which had never been pro- 
claimed because it was claimed that the licen- 
sing clauses incorporated in it would prevent 
Canadian adherence to the revised convention 
of Berne. Under strong pressure from the 
printing interests an amendment was intro- 
duced which provided that the licensing 
clauses should remain but that they should not 
apply to authors of countries in the Berne 
convention, their only application being in the 
case of Canadian authors and authors of non- 
union countries. This, it was contended, 
would enable Canada to enter the union, while 
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it would force Canadian authors and non- 
union authors to print their works in Canada 
to the advantage of the Canadian printing in- 
dustry. 

The amendment was carried on a close vote 
by the House of Commons and in due course 
the bill was sent on to the Senate. Here it 
received its first and second readings and was 
referred to a committee of the whole. In the 
committee stage a number of senators voiced 
strong opposition to the House of Commons 
amendment. Senator Griesbach of Edmon- 
ton moved that the section restoring the li- 
censing provisions should be struck out. Sen- 
ators Beaubien and Chapais delivered eloquent 
speeches on behalf of Canadian authors. The 
Griesbach motion was carried without a di- 
vision and the bill was reported back to the 
Senate. 

When the third reading was called a motion 
was immediately introduced to refer the bill 
back to a committee of the whole. For three 
hours the senators debated this motion. It 
was finally carried by a vote of 35 to 24. Once 
back in committee Senator Sir James Loug- 
heed, opposition leader, who had apparently 
acquiesed in the previous day’s proceedings, 
moved that the words that had been struck 
out should be restored. Senator Willoughby 
in amendment moved that the licensing con- 
ditions should apply only to authors of non- 
union countries and should be made non-oper- 
ative in the case of Canadian authors. This 
amendment was defeated by a majority of 
eleven and the Lougheed motion declared car- 
ried. 

Senator Dandurand, government leader, 
then introduced an amendment changing the 
date on which the bill should go into force, 
from July 1, to January Ist. This was ac- 
cepted and the bill was given its third read- 
ing. 


Madame Masaryk 


THE DEATH OF Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk, 
wife of the President of the Czecho-Slovakian 
republic which occurred at Prague on May 
12th recalls to many members of the American 
book-trade that she was a sister of Mrs. 
Augusta H. Leypoldt whose husband Fred- 
erick Leypoldt was the founder of the 
PusLisHEerS’ WEEKLY. Both were daughters 
of Rudolph Garrigue whose family numbered 
eight daughters and three sons and whose 
home in Brooklyn was a centre of a large 
group of artists, literary men and free thinkers 
in the sixties and seventies. 

Charlotte, following her penchant for music, 
went to Leipzig to study the piano, and it was 
there she met Professor Masaryk, then a 
student of philosophy. On Marth 15, 1878, 
they were married in New York and departed 
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for Bohemia in two weeks. Mme. Masarvk 
did not return here for nearly thirty ers 
coming in 1907 and once again in 1913, She 
became one of the most widely known women 
in Central Europe, and in tribute to her her 
husband took Garrigue for his middle name, 

Few persons in this country realized the 
influence she exerted on her husband, who 
was so loved by his country that it made him 
its President for life on his refusal to con- 
sider any other title. Yet Professor Masaryk 
whose career as one of the leaders of Centra] 
Europe has been one of the outstanding deyel- 
opments of the war, has repeatedly said that 
it was the former Brooklyn girl who shaped 
his destiny and saved his country from pos- 
sible destruction following the war. 


Record of American Book Pro- 


duction, March, 1923 * 


By Origin 
New English 

Publications and other 
Foreign 
Authors 


CLASSIFICATION 











New Books 
New Editions 
Pamphlets 
American 
Authors 
American 
Manufacture 
Imported 


Philisophy 
Religion 
Sociology 


Philosophy 

Science 

Technical Books 
Medicine 

Agriculture 

Domestic Economy .... 
Business 

Fine Arts 

Music 


General Literature 

Poetry, Drama 13 
Fiction I 
Juvenile I 


History 


3 
Geography 2 
2 


Biography 
— 2 
78 69 416 103 


litions, 173 


Miscellaneous 


*In April, 1922, 509 new books, 43 new © 
pamphlets, a total of 725, were recorded. 
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Twenty- Third Annual Convention of the 
American Booksellers’ Association 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, May 14, 15, 16, 17 


Officers 1922-23 
SIMON L. NYE, President, 


WasHINGToN, D. C. 


J. JOS. ESTABROOK, Ist Vice President, 


BaLTIMorRE, Mb. 


JOHN T. HOTCHKISS, 2nd Vice President, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


A. KROCH, 3rd Vice President, 


Cuicaco, ILL 


BELLE M. WALKER, Secretary, 


New York City. 


JOHN G. KIDD, Treasurer, 


CincinnatTI, O. 


1923 Convention Committees 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Warp Macautey, Chairman Foss Crawrorp 
Water McKEE FrRanK B. WILLIAMS 
Mrs. ANNA Morris I. N. Hicecrns 

Jos. B. Mitts ARTHUR PRrocToR 
ALFRED LABELLE M. M. Gorpon 
Wituiam J. Flynn WILLIAM MERRITT 


BANQUET COMMITTEE 


WALTER McKeEE 
ALEXANDER MacKay 
Davip J. O’ConNELL 
R. N. Hays 


WILiti1aAM J. Frynn 
Joun J. Mutien 
ALFRED LABELLE 
Foss CRAWFORD 


First Session— Monday Afternoon, May 14th 


The Association was officially we'comed in the name of the City of 
Detroit by the Honorable Frank E. Doremus, the Mayor of Detroit. 


President’s Address 
By Simon L. Nye 


T is indeed a privilege and a pleasure to 

welcome you to this, our 23rd Annual 

Convention; a real delight to observe not 
only so many of the old and familiar faces 
among you, but those who, heretofore, have 
not attended. This, in itself, is sufficient evi- 
dence that last year’s convention employed 
keen discernment in the selection of this city 
lor our meeting—a city which has developed 
by leaps and bounds, until now it ranks as the 
‘ourth in the Union—a city full of pep and 
snap and intensive activity, which, I am con- 
ident, will impress itself upon the activities 
of this convention. 


You may recall that the theme of last year’s 
convention was along the line of “Price Main- 
tenance,” with splendid addresses by men con- 
‘picuous in the activities of the nation. Their 
views were so clearly presented, that thou- 
sands of copies of their addresses were dis- 
tributed thruout the United States by the 
American Fair Trade League. In a later re- 
port, Charles E. Butler will explain in detail,” 
the activities of the past year and our hopes 


ps the future, in relation to this great ques- 
ion, 


With your permission, I will relate briefly, 
some of the activities of the past year, in 
which I represented you. 

Last fall I was in conference with officials 
of the government, endeavoring to secure re- 
lief from the necessity of imprinting the name 
of the country of publication on the title page 
of an imported book, but my efforts met with 
no success. Nor was I more successful in 
changing the freight classification of books to 
a lower class than now exists. These rebuffs, 
instead of discouraging us, have spurred us 
on to renewed activities, tending to the wel- 
fare of this Association. 

Last January, I attended, as your represen- 
tative, a dinner given by the Washington 
branch of the League of American Penwomen 
and extended to them our greetings and as- 
surances of our hearty co-operation. 

On February 8th, I was a guest at the An- 
nual Luncheon of the Publishers’ Association 
in New York and endeavored to express the 
attitude of the retail bookseller on the ques~ 
tion of premiums. 

On April 21st I represented this Associatron 
at the Authors’ Breakfast, held in Washing- 
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ton under the auspices of the League of 
American Penwomen. In a short talk, I tried 
to impress upon the authors the necessity of 
a more personal contact with the retailer, with 
a view of arousing in the salesperson an in- 
terest and an enthusiasm not created by an 
impersonal printed name on a book. 


Membership Drive 

I believe it was at that time our Associa- 
tion was put on the map, and it happened this 
way: I was listed to speak as the President 
of the American Booksellers’ Association, but 
thru a typographical error the letter “k’ was 
omitted from the word “booksellers,” and it 
read, the President of the American Boo- 
sellers’ Association. [Laughter.] 

During the past five months our member- 
ship committee, under the able guidance of 
Stanley G. Remington, has labored faith- 
fully and assiduously, by letters and entrea- 
ties, by appeals to your responsibility and duty 
as members, to increase our membership and 
has met with a goodly measure of success. 
His forthcoming report will present the de- 
tails of his efforts and I am confident you will 
appreciate their recital. 

During the past:year I found that I re- 
ceived several communications from persons 
who stated that the booksellers of the coun- 
try were in the minority as to the membership 
in our Association. I immediately got in 
touch with our Treasurer, Mr. Kidd, and at 
the first of the month the proportion was as 
follows: The membership of our Association 
consists of 59% booksellers active members, 
and 23% associate members booksellers, making 
a total of 82% of membership, with a mem- 
bership of 11% publishers and 7% travelers. 
So you see the Association is still composed 
principally of the retail booksellers. 


Year-Round Campaign 


The Year-Round Bookselling Committee 
has done wonderful work during the past 
year and has been a most prominent factor in 
stimulating the growing interest in books and 
booksellers. Evidences of the care and labor 
which have been contributed by this commit- 
tee are on exhibition here and I bespeak for 
them your most careful and intelligent inves- 
tigation. Frederic G. Melcher will later 
render a complete report of this committee’s 


activities. 

Tho the committee has achieved remarkable 
results since its inception, I feel that it has 
really only begun to function. It has oper- 
ated, chiefly, thru the booksellers, by means 
of posters and constructive advertising mat- 
ter and specific weeks devoted to the special 
observance of books for children, on religion, 
on nature, etc., but for successful results it 
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has required the active and intensive co-o per- 
ation of the dealer. If he does not actively 
join up in these campaigns the efforts of th; 
committee will have been in vain. 

I feel that the publishers, thru this commit. 
tee, should endeavor to come into persona] 
contact with the dealer in the smaller towns 
and cities and should send on periodic trips a 
capable representative thru the country, to meet 
with and visit the small booksellers in an effort 
to ascertain, if possible, his difficulties ang 
grievances, and to present evidences of a sip- 
cere and unselfish desire to assist him across 
the rough places. 

Very few publishers solicit, directly, the 
business of the small town dealer, resulting 
in the necessity of his ordering thru jobbers 
at a necessarily much lower rate of discount. 
How are we going to make the small dealer a 
book enthusiast if the handling of books can- 
not be made to appear profitable to him? The 
future of our business depends largely on the 
growth and expansion of the bookseller, both 
large and small, and it is vitally necessary 
for the publisher to make the retail business 
so attractive and a source of such material 
profit, that it will attract people from other 
lines of endeavor. 


11S 


Discounts 

On the question of discounts, the first one 
I would have you consider is that of “cash” 
discounts. In the ethics of the business 
world, it is conceded that the man who is able 
and desires to pay cash for his merchandise is 
entitled to a slight concession for so doing. 
The vast majority of manufacturers recognize 
this code but I regret that many publishers, 
either thru established traditions or an inclin- 
ation to consider the selling of books outside 
the pale of real business, refuse to recognize 
this claim. Some allow it only on travelers 
orders, as if an order of this kind were more 
profitable than a mail order! The average 
publisher of today feels that the main point of 
contact between him and the dealer is his 
traveler. He surely is losing sight of the tre- 
mendous mail business which might accrue tc 
him were his policy more elastic. 

It seems very logical to me that, a long time 
ago, when a publisher’s representative made 
but one or two trips a year, he should have 
offered special inducements to secure a large 
order on the occasion of his rare visit, but i 
these modern days, when we are solicited 
from four to twelve times a year, the ind 
ments of special terms by travelers are ¢™ 
tirely unnecessary. The traveler may offer 
flat discount of 38% on an order given him 
but if you desire later to reorder any ©! tee 
items purchased from him, as a er I 
your spirit of co-operation with the publisher, 
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voy receive only 367%; but, by awaiting the 
‘eturn of the traveler, and in the meantime 
inging sales, you may again receive the priv- 
sued discount of 38%. Why, if a dealer 
has the temerity to send in a mail order, he is 
actually penalized for endeavoring to keep the 
ublishers’ books in stock! 
| feel, also, the equity and justice of re- 
orders of a book or series of books at an 
established discount—a discount that has been 
established by your ore 
iginal purchase. Having 
purchased a quantity of a 
book, sufficient to secure 
40%, this discount should 
prevail on all future re- 
orders of this title, re- 
cardless of quantity. 
Again, if you have estab- 
lished a maximum dis- 
count on 250 or 500 of a 
series, this discount also 
should prevail on al] re- 
orders for such a period 
as may be agreed upon. 
Surely, the publisher 
should not desire you to 
lose sales on titles sold 
out, from the fact that 
reorders in smaller quan- 
ities carry lesser dis- 
counts ! 
To strengthen the bonds 
good will and good 
business between the 
dealer and the publisher, 
th ese mutual interests 
should be carefully considered and_ clearly 
aenned, 
The story of books offered as premiums, 
tho old, is ever new, and my experiences in 
this connection, the past year, have been many 
ane varied. | believe that our protestations 
have borne fruit and that we have nothing 
more to fear along the line against which we 
protested; but I feel that I owe you, more as 
a report than as a recital of a grievance, a 
'riel review of our activities. 
Present, briefly, the offer that was made in 
te September, 1922, number of the Ladies’ 
. me Journal. Any person sending in $1.50 
‘Or a new, yearly subscription would receive 
‘sa reward, his choice of any one of the six 
‘atest books listed in the advertisement. By 
ce wd ole eae 
of six volumes. The condition, eae me 
subscriber could not b 
dev’ Ma e a member of the sen- 
a amily and the book and magazine must 
staked hat ae addresses. The publishers 
spinal ese books were not offered as 
ums but as rewards to remunerate the 
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sender for the time and effort spent in secur- 
ing the subscription. 

Now, let us see how it was possible to ac- 
complish this remarkable proposition—a $3.50 
value for $1.50. The author waived all claims 
ot royalty in the book, the publisher estimated 
his actual manufacturing cost and the book 
was sold, as and when ordered, to the maga- 
zine publisher at about 75% from the list 
price, and for even less. And yet these same 
publishers offered these 
books to the dealer at 
40% discount in quantity 
lots. Nevertheless, argued 
the publishers, this pub- 
licity will redound to the 
benefit of the bookseller, 
as the book in question 
would be widely discussed 
and greatly sought for 
by the buying public. 
Was it natural for him to 
assume that any normal 
person, having read this 
combination offer, would 
knowingly pay $2.00 for 
a book when, regardless 
of terms and conditions 
(which generally can be 
evaded or surmounted) 
he might secure the com- 
bined $3.50 value for 
$1.50—less than the pub- 
lished price of the book? 

In one of the sessions 
of last year’s convention, 
it was suggested by a 
publisher’s representative, that a committee 
from our Association confer with a committee 
from the Publishers’ Association to consider the 
premium question. I, later, was informed that 
it would be impossible for a publishers’ com- 
mittee to meet us, when the topic of discussion 
might relate to premiums, terms, discounts, or 
similar subjects. 

Realizing that this avenue of discussion was 
closed to us, I was convinced that it was a 
matter which would require individual attention. 


I felt that any publisher who had so little 
consideration for the dealer and was an- 
tagonizing his interests, deserved the same 
lack of consideration, so whenever a new book 
was presented by the traveler, he was asked 
whether or not it would be offered as a 
premium. If it were, it was passed up entire- 
ly. Other dealers soon adopted the same 
course, so that this attitude became generally 
known. 

Last July, a traveler, in reply to the usual 
query, stated that the new book for which he 
was soliciting orders would not be offered as 
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a premium but learned, later in the day, that 
he was in error. 

Mr. Avery, of Brentano’s, Washington, and 
I, several days later, met several publishers in 
New York and were given most friendly con- 
sideration. After a very thoro discussion of 
the situation, we left, feeling very much en- 
couraged. 


Books as Premiums 

On August 25th, I had a conference in 
Philadelphia with Mr. Douglas of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. I explained how their 
proposition was inimical to the interests of the 
bookseller but that we would welcome any co- 
operative plan whereby more readers could 
be created and more books sold. He suggested 
a plan which would necessitate a person send- 
ing $3.00 cash for two new subscriptions in or- 
der to receive a book as a reward or premium. 

I, later, brought up this question at a meet- 
ing of our Board of Trade and, after a thoro 
discussion, it was decided that, in principle, it 
was no different at all from the original 
proposition. 

And so matters rested until the February 
issue of the Journal, with two new publishers 
represented in the list of books offered as re- 
wards. Since that time, however, nothing has 
been offered in this way and we have received 
assurance from all the publishers represented 
in this campaign that they would not again 
be a party to a proposition entailing the giving 
of books as premiums, 


Retailer an Important Cog 

In the year just past, I have endeavored to 
convince the publishers with whom I have 
come in contact, that our interests are mutual, 
are identical and that each of us is éntirely 
dependent upon the other for the successful 
culmination of his ambitions. There may be 
a few publishers who do not admit the im- 
portance of the bookseller and who feel that 
they do not require his co-operation, but I am 
confident that, as time goes on, they will real- 
ize more and more, not only our importance, 
but the vital necessity of our co-operation 
also. 

From my experiences, I know we can treat 
with the publishers individually and only as 
individuals; we can present our briefs as to 
questions which may arise; we are open to 
argument and to conviction, but it is absolute- 
ly unnecessary for us to stand for unjust dic- 
tation or unreasonable attitudes. We can be 
mighty thankful that, as yet, there is no legis- 
lation directing us as to where, or from 
whom, we should purchase our stock and just 
as surely as any individual bookseller is not 
indispensable to a publisher, just so surely is 
no publisher entirely indispensable to us as 
booksellers. 
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We are not in sympathy with a Publisher 
who comes into direct competition with ys by 
circularizing special lists of potentia| Datrons 
or lists of special buyers! . 

We are not in sympathy with publishers 
who do not mention in their advertisements 
booksellers, as a source from which their pub. 
lications may be obtained! Nor are we n 
sympathy with any publisher who {ails to 
realize that we are an important cog in the 
wheel of his progress and that our interests are 
bound up with his. 


Buy from those publishers who have your 
interests at heart and who show it in a broad 
minded and liberal policy—and toward those 
who ignore our’ protestations for fair treatment 
and consider us only as a necessary evil—toward 
those, I say let us invoke the “thunders of 
silence.” | 

I feel this, deeply and sincerely. What is 
past is past and we are looking toward the 
future. If this Association is to continue to 
grow and expand, its influence must be recog- 
nized by every one as a power for good and 
an uplifting influence of our life’s work will 
count, 

More than all else, I desire to have the pub- 
lishers and their representatives take an active 
interest in our association, not as publishers, 
but as booksellers in a big way, to make of 
our chosen profession a calling that will at- 
tract thousands of men and women to become 
personally interested in it. Our business, tho 
growing steadily and becoming more firmly 
entrenched, is only in its infancy, and it will 
require the active, earnest, unselfish efforts of 
every one interested in the printed page, to 
bring it forth into the light of day for the 
benefit and glorification and progress of man- 
kind. 


Painstaking Committees 


I want to take this opportunity to thank 
my fellow officers sincerely for their splendid 
co-operation during the past year, particularly 
our aggressive and painstaking secretary, 
Belle M. Walker, who has been so faithful, 
my right-hand man during the year just closed. 

Mr. John G. Kidd, our treasurer, as usual 
has been most active and also deserves our 
heartiest thanks. To Mr. Macauley, chairman 
of the Program, Mr. McKee, chairman of the 
Entertainment and Mr. Mills, chairman of the 
Publicity committee, and all other committees 
which are functioning in this convention, I ex- 
tend my heartiest thanks and appreciation !0r 
the splendid program and entertainment they 
have arranged a program which I trust that you 
all will enjoy to the fullest extent and trom 
which you will derive great profit. 
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shers EPORT of the Treasurer: It seems to me 


mb R that we have accomplished something that 
pubd- is really worth while, and will perhaps 


e in : sae ‘ 
: help put this organization on the map in a finan- 
the cial way. This is one thing that has never hap- 
$ are pened before. Mr. Nye, the Chairman of the 
\Vashington Committee last year, sent us a 
check for $168.76, left from convention funds. 
ie It seems to me there is something we ought 
road to consider more carefully than some of the 
om members have done in the past.. The Book- 
thee sellers’ Association, to begin with, was 
ey started for the furtherance of the sale of 


books, and it strikes me that anybody, in how- 
ever remote a way, who has anything to do 
it is with the sale of books should be connected with 


Report of the Treasurer to May, 1923 
By John G. Kidd 


reading or purveying of literature in any way, 
shape or form, if it is merely a matter as far off 
as binding cloth or the glue to bind the books, 
because their livelihood depends on the dis- 
tribution of books, and this organization es- 
sentially is intended for the distribution of 
books, and we ought to have the help and 
support of every one of these men, and I, for 
one, would be strongly in favor of making 
that a definite fact in our By-Laws. 

I would like to have somebody get that idea 
over a little more forcibly perhaps than I can, 
that we ought to get together. Good Lord! 
This Year-Round Book Selling; this sale of 
children’s books; that shows us the way. [I'll 
bet half of the retailers here sold five times 





the this Association. I think every man jack in as many juvenile books in November as they 
e to this country that has anything to do with the sold before. 
cog- 
and ’ 
will Treasurer’s Report from May, 1922—May, 1923 
Balance im Trompe: SMG Riis SONU eso bic ics 60 ck dec cant ccc cds Rpebebay ances tecdusn suneaee $1063.56 
pub- Receipts 
tive Certificates of Theil HERMIONE wiggraae s Foba 0b 5 kn oss 5 esc css dams GEUNa es MERE $2000.00 
1ers Interest on Liberty Bond ......-. ee ners eeeeceeresees 42.50 
’ Interest on Certificates of Deposit .............44+. 40.80 83.30 
B OL 
at- 352 members’ Guew ME SIGGe. cies ess 5 vee ee es es $3520.00 
179 members’ wes G6. B.GO 6006ccsivn e¥ oe ciccecnes 895.00 4415.00 
ome ‘ 
tho From Washington Entertainment Committee July 1st 168.76 6667.06 
‘mly ‘ $7730.62 
will Expenditures 
s of Reporting ree CORI ocak ons cheese casencs $238.35 
to Advertising Baker & Taylor Bulletin .............. 45.00 
’ Advertising Publishers’ Weekly ........++.0--eeeees 198.50 
the Advertising Bookseller & Stationer ...........-+++: 157.50 
lan- Watch for Retiring President ............00eseeeeee 105.00 
Printing, Postage, Circulars, Letters, 
Fellqwship blanks, 1922, €tC. ....cccccccccccsccvcecs 970.05 
Stenographie Salary Account .......ccccccccccccess 163.00 
Expenses of Officers, Traveling, etc. ...........++. 2k no 
Reard of Trade MGM diiel aus dukoaus ee ech hene 150.00 
American Fair Trade League ..........eeseeeseeees Tan 94 
ank Wreaths for Mr. Arnold and B. Franklin .......... 50.00 
d Incidentale .. iveskuuaseteRdeda sae oeMiteaehoe.s4\ 118.60 
ndi act 
arly “ ; $2684.00 
ary, 4% Certificates of Deposit purchased ...........000- 3550.00 6234.00 
ful Balance—Cash on Hand ......cescsscccccees $1496.62 
sed. Assets 
5 U. S. Liberty Bond, P 
sual ¥Y Bond, Par, 434 wccccccccscseceseess $1000.00 
Certificates of Deposit earning 4%: 
our 1—$1000.00 due Aug. 6, 1989) ...cicccecccscscccss $1000.00 
man a= 3250.00 Gms AGB: GE) SOMD si ches eis sass cvseees 500.00 
the I~ 350.00 GU: AM FR SE io i.as Ga iahs bac cpeees 250.00 
a 250.00 GUU Be; Bi Me adda bd casvecsiacere 500.00 
the = 300.00 due Sept. 26, 1923 ....ceessceccccccces 300.00 2550.00 
tees sh in bank ....cccquunn Sea daN ee pener * ion anee 1496.62 
ex- $5046.62 
for Liabilities 
hey —— received to date to include in this year’s 
ess: 
vol y $ @ . . 
) Ne 456—Printing, multigraphing, etc. .......... »++ $ar.22 
rom N. 457—Printing, ee digi diss bo 55.00 
Na 458—Printing, Promissory notes ..........ee0s 9.25 
__ ee benees of LaBelle to Ill. B. Ass’n...... 55-35 $140.82 
: WOREUD Gadic cs sc trail ixtcbecs sie ‘ $4905.80 
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(A) Checks out not listed on last statement: 


No. 144 Voucher 453 $60.12 
No. 145 Voucher 454 92,72 
No. 146 Voucher 455 DED Wy . ceadekdes ace. $173.34 


(B) Deposits not listed on statement: 








May 9— $50.00 
May 10— 45.00 
May 11— 85.00 
May 12— PEMD: . 6 ond cteabible tbl saee $19.00 
Statement of Bank Balance.as of May 7, 1923 ......- $1476.94 
Checks O8t° GA) veces ces cenctccssevese se 175.34 $1301.60 
Deposits not listed (B).......-..eeeeeeeees 195.00 
CAR Ghee BOR. bod dtos't sé keed et sine $1496.60 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR LAST FOUR YEARS 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
Dues collected from Members ..........eeeesse00% $2682.00 $2980.00 $3802.50 $4405.00 
Net expenses not including purchases of Certificates 
OE PRR. OE THOME o 0.6 cs 6c bone ch crabs nccess 2674.47 3047.66 3923.59 2684.00 
Net Assets end of each fiscal yr. including bonds and 
ST: SOUS 65 cewek beh ARs hoa ba'e 6 Eee Coxe 2758.10 3132.15 3063.56 5036.62 
Membership: each fiscal Year .isicscvccessvccvccsene 272 353 437 554 
Membership divided as follows: 
End present fiscal year— 
Booksellers—Full membership ...........+... 53% 
Associate Booksellers—Full membership ...... 29% 
Publishers—Full membership ................ 11% 
Associate Pub’rs and Author’s membership ... 7% 


Report of the Secretary 
By Belle M. Walker 


URING the last year, there have been Babson Institute, asking what we may be 
D some changes, much progress and a_ doing in the field of business research. The 
very widespread interest in the selling Illinois Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Associa- 
of better books, evidence of which we have tion invited us to their convention at 
had in the recent defeated effort at Albany Champaign, IIl., May 1st and 2nd. 
of the Clean Books Bill. A representative of the National Chamber 
The association has gained in membership, of Commerce called. It seems that a mem- 
and we regret has lost in the death of William ber of the American Booksellers’ Association 
Harris Arnold, one of its most interested and applied for membership, but no_ individual 
influential workers, who was a member of firm can be a member except thru its rade or- 
the Board of Trade of the American Book- ganization. The National Chamber of Com- 
sellers’ Association and was among the first merce represents a million men. It is neces- 
to be enrolled in the Honorary Fellowship sary for each association to have a monthly 
of American Booksellers. eeting of its diretorship, and an expressed ob- 
There is no doubt that the trade organiza- ligation to study and vote on all referenda by 
tions are becoming of more and more vital the National Chamber of Commerce, which has 
importance to the industry that they represent, a department of domestic distribution which 
and our association has been invited to lend — covers all questions of merchandise sales. stock 
its endorsement to both civic and national turn-over, etc. The representative urged our 
enterprises, among them the Ben Franklin association to become a member. 


anniversary, at which I laid the usual wreath. Last year, the Convention took up the sub- 

Invitations to co-operate have been re- ject of an emblem, something that could be 
ceived from organizations of various inter-  ysed either as a sticker on a window, a sca! 
ests; from Arbitration Educational Week, for stationery, a pin, or framed to hang in 
from the United States Trade Mark Asso- the store window, so that anyone entering 


ciation, from the Department of Commerce, would know that the owner was a member 
Bureau of Census, asking that we bring to of our association. I have six drawings by 
the attention of our members their service two different artists, which will be draw” 
thru their “Survey of Current Business.” to a scale 8 x 8 inches, which can be re 
from the American Fair Trade League ask- duced to one inch for a seal or enlarged for 
ing for a list of our members to keep them framing. One of the artists asks $65.00 for 
in touch with the progress of their campaign a design and the other $50.00. From one 
for Standard Price legislation, from the engraver, a plate from a drawing 8 inches in 
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jiameter may be obtained for $6.75. The 
minimum charge for a cut anywhere from 
ne inch in diameter to 2% x 2 inches is 


> 


? 
am 


A Gravure Process Company, which does 
} 
i 


tf? 
on 


J 


very beautiful work, specimens of which I 
have, will make a steel engraving and print 
at the following rates: 


PLATE FoR Winpow CARD: 
Steel Engraved plate 6 x 6 
$45 Steel Engraving 
30 impressions for 1000 : 
; approx. cost of stock—Stock varies with 
quality selected. 


<2 


$100 1oc. per card, 
SMaLL STEEL ENGRAVINGS FOR STATIONERY 
If made in quantities at one time dies can be 
furnished at following rates: 
$is for original; $7.50 for each duplicate. 
These figures are in the event that we can make 
these engravings on a quantity basis, thereby 
minimizing the cost of manufacturing. 
LarGE CARD FOR FRAMING 
Would cost about 25c. per card figuring all 
costs. This would be a very high-grade engrav- 
ing well worth: framing, 
EMBLEM WITH RED ARROW 
8c. per card 
Using Red Arrow and 
Steel Engraved Circular emblem. 1000 
Copies to be furnished us in pen and ink style. 
Ready for reproduction. 


Other officers of this organization are pre- 
pared to give facts and figures about the book- 
selling business from actual and personal knowl- 
edge, but it is a business that is growing 
and the bookseller knows his immediate 
locality. That there is an opportunity for 
expansion in the book business comes to us 
thru different channels. The isolated cases 
of the hunger for books if they were grouped 
would surprise even those who have reason 
to believe they have covered the ground fairly 
well. An instance of this demand for books 
came to my personal knowledge. The writer 
was from Albert Lea, Minn., a supervisor of 
a museum, president of the Library Board, 
and chairman of the Book Committee for a 
number of years, and she wrote as follows: 


“T want to have a real bookstore, where people can 
come and browse around and I will be able to help 
them in selecting the right book for the right person, 
ut most of all to assist parents in building up their 
children’s library. 

; “There is no bookstore in our city. Two of the 
Crug stores handle books—the Grosset & Dunlap edi- 
tions—and one of them at Christmas time lately had 
a lew popular fiction book titles such as ‘Babbitt.’ 

‘We claim a population of 10,000 to 15,000. We 
are 103 miles from the Twin Cities, which is the near- 
est large city. 

“I have been told that there is no profit on 


books.” 

This is only one instance of many where 
there is a need for bookselling.. It only 
Proves the opportunities ahead for our asso- 
ciation, the influence of which is growing and 
to which booksellers are looking to bring 
about changes and reforms, an instance of 
which may be seen thru a resolution sent by 
the secretary of the Booksellers’ Association 








of Philadelphia, for action at this convention 
on the subject of corrupt and erotic literature. 

Twelve invitations to hold our next Con- 
vention in. the following cities have been re- 
ceived: San Francisco, Jacksonville, Swamp- 
scott, Atlantic City, Trenton, Buffalo, New 
York City, Rochester, Erie, Providence, 
Quebec. 





BELLE M. WALKER, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Last but not least, we have a gracious greet- 
ing from Walter J. Magenis, secretary of the 
Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who greets his brother association on 
this side in a letter dated April 23rd as 
follows: 


THE ASSOCIATED BOOKSELLERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Secretarial Office: 
14 Paternoster Square, E. C. 4. 
April 23, 1923. 
To the Secretary of the 
American Booksellers’ Association. 
Dear Miss Walker: 

I see that your Convention is close on hand and it 
reminds me to send fraternal greetings. I have not 
written to you for a long while but nevertheless I 
watch the work you are doing. I know something 
of the difficulties of constructive work and the depre- 
cation this receives from the very people it seeks to 
help, and it is just here that our two associations 
join hands. We are both determined to raise the 
status of our calling and to compel the members of it 
to combine together for mutual support. 

On this side, we are winning and are going to 
celebrate our success in a few weeks’ time, and it 
seems to me to be a fitting occasion to welcome any 
of your members to.our gathering. Should any one 
of them be in England from» May 25th to 28th, let 
them get into touch with me and I will extend a 
wholehearted welcome to Nottingham. 

Please convey greetings from the Associated Book- 
sellers of Great Britain and Ireland to their colleages 
assembled at Detroit with the hope that the Conference 
will result in cementing fellowship in the craft of 
books, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Watter J. Macenrs. 


Report of Chairman of Membership Committee 
By Stanley G. Remington 


N the past the report of the chairman of the 
Membership Committee has taken little of 
your time. With your kind permission, I 

shall take a little longer than usual, and what 
I am going to say is going to be quite frank. 

You will listen, I am sure, during the ses- 
sions which are to follow, to many wonderful 
papers and inspiring talks. New ideas and 
methods will be presented that will help us in 
many ways, but the greatest benefit will come, 
not by what is brought to us, but by what we 
as individuals bring—organization. 

Now at the beginning of what promises to 
be the best convention the association has yet 
held, you are earnestly asked to give deep 
thought to a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, that is larger organization. Your com- 
mittee had hoped to present a larger number 
of new members, and would have, had you 
given it your united support. When the cam- 
paign started we sent a request to the entire 
membership asking you to nominate five book- 
sellers in your locality who would be eligible 
for membership. We received twelve re- 
sponses—God bless those twelve, and I thank 
them. Later on we sent a pledge asking you 
to pledge one new member before the conven- 
tion met. We received ten pledges—God bless 
those ten, they made good. 

I am just as busy as any member of this 
organization and my time is just as valuable. 
When I accepted the chairmanship of this 
committee, I felt confident; when I sent out 
the first appeal, I felt jubilant; but when I 
received the responses, I felt like a fellow 
Ezra Kendall told about, who had been going 
to the doctor for a long time. One day he 
went, and when the doctor was not looking he 
put his hand in the doctor’s pocket, and the 
doctor said, “Do you feel any change?” and 
he said, “Yes, Doc, but not as much as I ex- 
pected.” 

Just what weight has an organization com- 
posed of less than 600 members out of a pos- 
sible 2200 booksellers, and a proportion of them 
publishers and their representatives? I am 
not for a moment disparaging our good 
friends the publishers or their representatives. 


We need them, they are always on the ji) 
alive to every opportunity. If we bookselle;. 
were just half as alert as the publishers. pe. 
lieve me, there would be some books sold, By 
primarily we are an association of bo ‘ksellers, 
not publishers. i 

What weight, I ask, do we carry—wha: 
help do we bring to the struggling bookselle; 
what do we accomplish other than a conven- 
tion meeting once a year? Where we hear 
much, talk a lot, make good resolutions, ban- 
quet, then forget until next convention. Asso- 
ciations such as the National Florists’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Stationers’ Association 
are real factors. I’ll wager.they are no dif- 
ferent from us; the only difference js they 
have awakened to the fact that thru organiza- 
tion big things can be accomplished, and they 
are accomplished. 

We are asleep to the great opportunities 
that lie before us. If I only could impress 
upon you the necessity and the importance of 
a larger organization to the extent that each 
of you will resolve to make our organization 
a real factor, and by the next convention have 
every bookseller, no matter how large or 
small, an active member, and not just a mem- 
ber, most of our troubles and _ perplexities 
would be solved. 

There are three things, and three things 
only that will put our association on the map; 
first, more members; second, more members; 
third, more members. 

In closing I wish to extend our thanks to 
all those who have helped to put this cam- 
paign over, to Mr. Melcher of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, to Belle Walker, of the Bookseller 
and Stationer, to Baker & Taylor, to Grosset 
& Dunlap, to A. ‘C. McClurg, to D. Appleton 
& Co., to the American News Co., to W. L. 
Cross of Vir Publishing Co., and to Marion 
Humble, of the Year-Round Bookselling Plan, 
for their generous donations of space. We 
owe a very great deal to their timely and liberal 
aid. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure 
of presenting to you 182 new members. ! 
thank you. 


ers 


Committee Reports 


T HE local committee made detailed reports 
about convention plans that were received 
with great applause. 


Water V. McKes, for the Entertainment 
Committee. 





Warp Macau ey, for the Program C ommit- 
tee. 

Frank B, WiiuraMs, for the Club Luncheon 
Committee. 

Aurrep La BELze, for the Broadcasting Com 


mittee. 
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HEN you look about you, read and learn 

of all the various trades thruout the 

United States which are constantly meet- 
ing, and not only discussing their problems, the 
why’s and the wherefore’s, but settling them; 
when on the other hand you try to get together, 
the publishers on one hand and the booksellers 
on the other, and you try to get them together 
to discuss the problems which affect us all 
vitally, and when one of those parties tells 
vou that it is against the Constitution of the 
United States and against their own by-laws 
to do such a thing, what are you going to do 
about it? 

I am going to give you a little talk along 
the lines that are somewhat familiar to you, 
but which will, nevertheless, bear repeating, 
in the hope, in the real, earnest hope, that it 
will stir you all up to taking an active part in 
the work that the officers and members of 
your Association are doing all the time, and 
which I have been doing for eleven years, as- 
sisted by more able assistants than your hum- 
ble servant. The first paper I want to read 
you is “Price Standardization.” 


Price Standardization 


I do not propose to talk about our old chum 
of years standing, “Price Cutting,” you know 
all about it. If you don’t you ought to. Suf- 
fice it to say we are hot in the fight against 
itas we have always been. 

Representative M. Clyde Kelly of Pennsyl- 
vania, who you will remember took such a 
leading part in the great Convention of the 
A. B. A., held in Washington last year, where 
price standardization was featured states in an 
interview March r1th, 19237 

“The situation for favorable action on the 
Price standardization principle is in better 
shape right now than it has ever before been. 

“Two bills were pending when the last Con- 
gress adjourned, and will be reintroduced 
early in the next session. 

“The Kelly-Stephens bill would set up ma- 
chinery for price standardization to permit 
any independent manufacturer of a standard, 
identified article to file a schedule of his 
Prices with the Federal Trade Commission. 
He would have authority to maintain the re- 
‘ail prices of his article or articles, but under 
‘ection 3 of the bill, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may, on complaint of any person, in- 
“estigate the standard prices so fixed to de- 
termine if they are fair. 








The Report of the Board of Trade 
By Charles E. Butler 


Treasurer of Brentano’s, New York. 


“Under another section of the bill, a re- 
tailer handling the standard price articles 
would be required to offer them for sale to 
the manufacturer at the price he paid for 
them before he would be permitted to offer 
them for sale to the public at prices lower 
than the standard fixed prices. 


“The Merritt bill is more simple and con- 
fined largely to legalizing the principle of 
price standardization. It would permit the 
producer, or manufacturer, to fix his price 
and to refuse to sell to any dealer who cuts 
the fixed price. It provides no machinery, but 
if enacted into law would be rather an ex- 
pression by Congress of recognition of the 
principle of price standardization and main- 
tenance.” 


“I am convinced that before the next ses- 
sion of Congress has proceeded very far, the 
principle of price standardization will be writ- 
ten into law. It is the greatest need in busi- 
ness today. 

This will give you a very clear idea of how 
price standardization stands. What is now 
needed is substantial and hearty support by 
the American Booksellers’ Association for 
the American Fair Trade League, which is 
working constantly in Washington to carry 
thru price standardization legislation. 

In the next Congress there will be many 
new members and much intensive educational 
work will be needed. As you all know, such 
work cannot be done for nothing, it costs 
money, it needs money, and many a good 
cause has dropped dead for the want of it. 
We cannot have this happen, for price stan- 
dardization is vital to the book-trade. 

A letter was sent to about 100 individual 
publishers. Three replies were received, en- 
closing checks totalling $75. From the others 
no acknowledgement or reply was received. 

What can be said, when a trade association 
individually or collectively so dependent upon 
the standardized price as the book publisher 
utterly ignores all efforts to urge and support 
every possible legal effort, to have Congress 
legalize the protection of the standardized 
price? 

Why, this condition of affairs? It is hard 
to explain, surely it cannot be one of money 
expenditure. A few hundred dollars from cap- 
ital would not be much of a tax, but would 
mean a jot to the American Fair Trade 
League, which is fighting the fight, and has a 
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big fight ahead if it is to win out against a 
powerful opposition. Should it win, woiild 
the book publishers repudiate it and refuse to 
exercise the privilege of preventing their mer- 
chandise being cut to pieces? But implore 
the price cutters to go the limit? 


Fair Trading. What Is It? 


Upon fair trading, successful commercial 
life depends. Temporary gain may be made 
by crooked dealing, but in the end it is apt 
to be disastrous. You would be surprised 
to learn how many trades and _ industries 
have been working assidiously to improve and 
uplift the morale of their respective trade in 
fair and honest dealing with each other, cut- 
ting out or restricting and if possible elim- 
inating, price cutting, dishonest representation 
and the like. They realize the great value 
of this, and have found that the best means 
for this educational uplift is thru the me- 
dium of “A Code of Ethics” for each indus- 
try. Over fifty trades and industries have is- 
sued such codes with wonderful success and 
advantage. 

How many of you are aware of the fact, 
that the booksellers issued “A Code of Ethics 
for the Book-Trade,” and if you are, how 
many of you ever made use of it? This was 
published in 1918, and it might be safe to say 
it was one of, if not the pioneer code. 

Its general adoption as a standard of pol- 
icy thruout the book-trade will surely mark 
such a step of advanc as has never before been 
made, and will presage the dawning in our craft 
of the golden era when “each will do unto the 
otixer only as he would that the other should do 
unto him.” 

It is a pity that such an effort is not more 
appreciated, and if it is possible to build up 
any trade interest in it, I would suggest the 
printing of a new and possibly revised edition. 
That such a code is of value to any trade, is 
evidenced by 50 trades issuing such codes for 
their own trade betterment. 


The State Association and Its Development 


The slow progress made by our organiza- 
tion in its growth, and the hard work in- 
volved in obtaining tha: growth by a few of 
its loyal members, is discouraging when it 
is considered that the aims and purposes of 
the association are for the benefit of the book- 
trade and every individual bookseller. 

The great trouble regarding our Associa- 
tion lies in the fact that it is mainly a con- 
vention affair. Take for example the present. 
A few of our members are here, a greater 
number are absent probably for very good 
reasons. You assemble here—and listen to 
certain persons, gathered together at great 
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expense,—tell you things you probably ktiow 
as I am doing now, and that’s the end of . 
I believe for all practical purposes thic 7 
radically wrong and inneffective. Perhaps to 
place clearly before you what I believe should 
be done would be of real value, will be to place 
before you a description of “The Booksellers 
of The State of New York,” which it js hoped 
will be completed before another year. 

The State of New York will be divided 
into 11 Zones. The most important city of 
each Zone is selected as the headquarters 
and the most _ really-to-goodness bookman, 
who can be found therein, and who can be 
persuaded, will be appointed as Chairman of 
that Zone. Meetings will be called at various 
times and places in that Zone, as desired 
from time to time, to get together, to know 
each other, to learn about their business, to 
devise ways and means for instruction, 
knowledge and betterment, to have round 
table meetings, monthly or as desired. 

These eleven chairmen would visit the 
Manhattan division several times a year for 
practical experience and up to date informa- 
tion, and once a year a convention would be 
held, of those who sell books in the State 
of New York. 

It is further planned, that at these Con- 
ventions, say several delegates—as may be 
determined—shall be elected as delegates to 
the National Convention of The American 
Booksellers’ Association, with all expenses paid 
if possible. 

Imagine a Convention of the American 
Booksellers’ Association made up of elected 
delegates from Main to California. 

I ask every one of you present to take 
this to heart, think it over, work it out, and 
start organization at once in your own Stale. 


Buying For Discount Vs. Buying to Sell 


The two factors of the trade are the 
publishers and the booksellers. The slogan 
of the former is—“Buy more”—and of the 
latter, “Buy less.” The united slogan of both 
is—‘“Sell more.” 

This is a pretty happy combination, and 
if it could be equalized for the benent 0! 
each, nothing further would need be said. 
Unfortunately it does not work that way. 

Let us take a bird’s-eye view of the book- 
trade and what it consists of. The publisher 
and the bookseller. He who becomes a pub- 
lisher, accepts without fear or favor 4 
hilarious life. He may and very often does, 
start out with honest intentions, and a pur 
pose to live a just and moral life, but this 
very seldom happens in reality. The 1acts 
are, that while the publishers are smiling oUt 
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wardly at each other, each inner eye is deeply 
watching the acts and doings of the others, 
for they are fierce competitors in the field 
of book production. This is the underlying 
principle of the publishing game. It is fierce 
and exciting and reflects intensively on the 
booksellers who must support the game to 
the full. 

As an organization, the publishers are 
pretty well organized. In spite of their superb 
competitive system among themselves, they 
are past masters in the art of unitedly 
handing it out to the bookseller. 


In justice to the publishers it must be said, 
that for the last two years they have entered 
into a big campaign to sell more books, for 
better bookselling, for more booksellers. They 
have adopted as slogans “Why not Books?” 
“Buy a Book a Week,” “Children’s Book 
Week,” “Religious Book Week,” and so on, 
together with fine show bills, suggested 
methods of selling, all to make booksellers 
better sellers of books, and to urge the pub- 
lic to buy. A laudable and worthy object. 


Here is where the great problem comes in 
for the booksellers of the country be they 
large or small. Both have been urged to 
buy and sell more books, but the purchase 
discount has remained the same as before 
the campaign of increased output began. 
Thus all booksellers are faced with the drive 
of the publisher thru extensive advertising 
and circularization thus compelling the carry- 
ing of many books to meet the possible call 
outside of the general standard line, the 
regular demand as we might call it. This 
means additional purchasing, additional risk 
to meet the slogan, “Sell two books, where 
you only sold one before.” 


You must make up your mind to do one 
ot two things. Buy discounts (or quantities) 
or buy to sell. If you buy for discount (or 
quantity buying) you are buying for over- 
stock that eats up your additional 3-5 or 7 
cents. You can no more escape this than 
you can escape death and taxation. The 
curse of the bookseller is over buying, over 
stock, with all its financial dangers, caused 
absolutely by quantity buying. It is up to 
the booksellers to get out of this for 
their own benefit as well as that of the pub- 
lishers. To buy what they can sell, to sell 
more books, to cut out buying in quantities, 
with a fair remunerative profit on all their 
purchases, how bought and whenever bought. 
Surely the merchandising sense of the book- 
seller, in order to do business, will compel 
him to keep a full stock for his needs. This 
is a big problem. Much can be said on both 
sides. Other trades have solved it. Pub- 
lisher and bookseller should at once get 
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together and devise ways and means to better 
conditions. 


Censorship 


The question of books, morally fit to be reaa 
by all the people or any portion of them, is a 
never ending one. In New York at the present 
time a strong effort has been made for censor- 
ship over literature, or the passage of a law 
that shall make literature liable to the law ac- 
cording to words or sentences used which may 
be separately taken from the text and judged to 
be obscene, conviction to follow. 


After years of trial the educated and best 
informed people, cannot agree as to what is 
obscene as applied to the general literature 
of the day. ‘Cases have been brought to trial. 
Jury, judges, magistrates, lawyers, teachers, 
the clergy and a vast general public, are di- 
vided. 

Are the authors, publishers and sellers of 
books to be permitted to go on without fear 
or restraint? Or are the opponents of such 
liberty to be permitted to decide and dictate 
for the entire community, what literature 
shall be written, the language used, the plot 
devised, how sexual or other topics shall be 
or shall not be treated? 

It would seem that present legal provisions 
prevent publication, sale, possession or dis- 
tribution of indecent and obscene literature. 
Surely this law is ample for th purpose of pro- 
tection. 

The position of the bookseller is a very 
trying one and from the very nature of the 
business, and the thousands of books he has 
to buy, it is absolutely impossible for him 
to read and censor the books he purchases, 
nor could he do it if he wanted to. He can- 
not guide or control the public’s tastes. He 
should not beheld liable for the sale of 
such books, all responsibility falling upon the 
producer, author and publisher who are the 
creators of the book and therefore know 
what they have written and what they are 
publishing. 

I feel perfectly safe in saying, that book- 
sellers as a whole, have no desire to encourage 
and sell pernicious books, but they cannot 
set themselves up as judge and jury and de- 
termine what books do and do not come 
within the law, when the law cannot do it 
itself. Sex in literature is all vital, all 
powerful, for it is the very life of the human 
being, and no work, no history, no biography, 
ancient or modern can evade it. It is within 
the power of the vast public to make or 
break the demand for such books, therefore 
it would seem the right course is—Let well 
enough alone, using our weak judgment to 


avoid the extreme. 
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PRESIDENT NYE: We have listened to Mr. 
Butler’s remarkable and extensive report. 
Along the lines of retailing ,and large quan- 
tity buying, he is most assuredly right. There 
has been an extensive change in the condi- 
tions of doing business in the past ten years. 
Every one spends, overhead has increased, and 
not in the book business alone, but in every 
business it jis essential, in order to make a ma- 
terial profit, to get your turnover, and you 
cannot buy stock in any line of business for 
six months and turn it once or twice a year 
and make a profit. If the publishers will only 
realize this condition, and allow. us to pur- 
chase in smaller quantities and possibly re- 
ceive our orders once a month so making a 
steady business, I am confident it will redound 
to the benefit of both the publisher and the 
bookseller. In order to make any material 
profit in our business I am confident that this 
method must be applied. 

There will also be another meeting on the 
question of “Children’s Books,” and I trust 
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all those who are interested in this subject 
will remain. We are closing this session a; 
a comparatively early hour in order that these 
conferences may assume the proper dignity 
and may not be rushed thru. They are 
matters for discussion, and I trust every one 
who is interested in these two topics will re- 
main and talk over these questions with the 
leaders of these respective discussions. 


As the AupitING CoMMItTTeE I will appoint 
J. C. Kemp, CHAIRMAN; R. C. Monroe and L. 
W. MaAcFarLanp. 


The NoMINATING COMMITTEE, Sipney M, 
AVERY, CHAIRMAN; T. Epwarp Jones, Ratpx 
Witson, W. C. Everett, and ANNA Morais. 


I regret that I am unable to appoint the en- 
tire Resolutions Committee at this moment. | 
will appoint this committee in the morning. 


I would ask that the various committees 
meet to organize immediately after the close 
of this session, 


Conference on Store Arrangement 
Alfred La Belle, Chairman 


Of Macauley Brothers 


GROUP of twenty-five live booksellers 
A under the leadership of Alfred LaBelle 

of Macauley Brothers, met in special 
conference at the close of the general session 
on Monday afternoon, to discuss the subject 
of store arrangement. 

In considering static table arrangement, Mr. 
Buist oF E. Hiccins & Company, Grand 
Rapids, found he did more business and sold 
more books when the new fiction tables were 
placed in the rear of the store and the mis- 
cellaneous material in the front. Mr. Burk- 
hardt of Dutton’s also found this a wise rule 
to follow, for, as he expressed it, “People 
know you carry fiction and will get it any 
way, but they don’t as a rule ask for miscel- 
laneous books so you have to suggest it to 
them.” 


Mr. Krocu oF ‘Cuicaco, speaking on the 
same subject said: “I don’t follow any rigid 
rule of display. I don’t have one particular 
table for one particular subject, but I like to 
smuggle some other books in between. For 
instance, I mix in some old standard books 
with the new books. The new books are bound 
to sell, but when one is looking thru the 
new books he will sometimes see one of the 
old books among them that was not in his 
mind at all. I sometimes put in the wrong 


book at the table, for instance, an Oxford dis. 
tionary. 


“I also think it is a good thing to show up 
these books in an artistic way. For instance, 
I had an artist draw up some little cards, illus- 
trations that would indicate the nature of the 
book.” 

Among others who advocated mixing the 
new with the old were Mr. Buist anp Mr. 
HutTcHINSON oF New Beprorp, Often books 
that won’t sell in one spot prove real money- 
winners when given a more advantageous 
position. As an incentive to buy some one 
suggested the interesting experiment of chang- 
ing the location of tables from week to week. 
For example, one might have fiction on a cer- 
tain table one week and the next week change 
it to travel or standard literature. 

In general the concensus of opinion seemed 
to favor placing children’s books in the rear 
of the store where customers feel free to 
spend more time in leisurely perusal of the 
juveniles. 

On the other hand, a magazine department 
goes best in the front of the store near the 
door, for in buying periodicals people follow 
the course of least resistance and a casual cus- 
tomer who walks in for a magazine wants to 
find it right away. , 

Mr. Hutcuinson brought the discussion 
around to the advisability of having season 
able books on display from time to time. Na 
ture books should be “boosted” in the spring 
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of the year, and as Mr. JosepH ESTABROOK OF 
HocuscHILD, KoHN & CoMPANY, BALTIMORE, 
pointed out, “Now is the time to make gradu- 
ation tables—not only one but several.” His 
sales-getting ideas as regards graduation were 
so definite that we quote specifically. 


Graduation Gifts. 


“We have about thirty-six tables in the book 
department. I will take six of our tables and 
join them together and make three large 
‘ables. We will take plush from the window 
show trestles department and drape these 
tables, then go to our stationery department 
and get a number of the best book ends and 
display our three, four and six volume sets, 
and even the larger sets. We will show 
all the books that are appropriate for 
graduation. We will have some artistic 
show cards made and will hang some of 
them from the ceiling. On these cards we 
will have the words, “Suggestions for Gradu- 
tion and Commencement.” We will also carry 
advertisements in the papers. In this connec- 
tion we also intend to get in touch with the 
heads of the various schools and colleges and 
get the dates for the graduations and then 
publish them in the papers telling the people 
that ours is the graduation store, and we pro- 
pose to sell them, too. We find that May is 
one of the best months of the year eliminating 
November and December, March and April. 


“We keep that going for about three weeks 
and tell the public that books make ideal gifts 
for graduation. It has been suggested that we 
carry this campaign to the merchandising de- 
partments, and that each department have a 
piece of merchandise on a central table that is 
appropriate for graduation. 


“We tried this at Easter time and we had 
more sales at that time than I have ever seen 
in my twenty-four years of bookselling. We 
are going to do the same thing with our grad- 
uations. If you want to get some real busi- 
ness, spend a little money advertising; draw 
out some real tables and bring out some of the 
things that are dead on your shelves and you 
will sell them.” 


From this followed a lively discussion of 
leather-bound gift books, special reference dis- 
Plays, suggestions as to the Bible department, 
the circulating library, etc. This last field of 
activity has proved a paying feature of the 
Majority of stores that have tried it. The 
average price charged is three cents a day, 
tho non-fiction sometimes comes as high as 
‘orty or fifty cents a week, ‘Sometimes a 
single book earns as much as twelve or fifteen 
dollars during its lifetime. Often a small 
table near the front of the store is given over 
‘o bargains from the library department. One 
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out of every ten customers buys at this table so 
that it nets about sixty dollars a week. 


Mr. Herr oF ButTver’s, WILMINGTON, DEL., 
kept an accurate record of figures in the circu- 
lating department of his store last year. He had 
about eight hundred books in the balcony li- 
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brary and charging in the rent of that section 
of the store, the salaries of persons employed 
and figuring the books at net the department 
made 50% net in a year. 

Books are generally kept out three or four 
days. Strangers or hotel guests are often 
charged the full price of the book. One 
method checking up on strangers, as cited by 
Mr. LaBelle, is to refer to the telephone direc- 
tory and if the names are shown there the 
store “takes a chance.” In some stores such 
as that represented by Miss Cummincs (WM. 
HENGERER, BUFFALO) there is a subscription 
rate allowing 140 books a year. 

Discussion of special orders showed a 
variety of methods of dealing with them. In 
some stores they come to the attention of one 
special person trained for the position. In 
others, the individual clerks are in the habit of 
taking special orders, viz.: 

Mr. Biessinc (W. K. Stewart, Indianapolis, 
Ind.) : We have an order slip and on that is 
the name of the publisher, the name and ad- 
dress of the individual ordering the book, the 
date of the order, and the name of the sales- 
man. That card comes back to the order de- 
partment and we have one’ party who has 
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charge of keeping those records. From here 
these go to the stenographer and a duplicate 
of the order is kept on file, and we can tell 
whether the order has been filled by the pub- 
lisher. By this system we can te’! whether a 
book is in stock, whether it is on the order file, 
or any status of that particular book. This 
method has worked out pretty well with us. 


Mr. Brown (Montreal, Que.): We have a 
card and at the head is the name and address 
of the customer, the book, the publisher, c.o.d. 
or paid. Any clerk in the store can take that 
card and trace that order. We keep a refer- 
ence catalog handy and any clerk can look 
thru it. We have a file, and in that we have 
both the filled and unfilled orders. 

The card is given to the stenographer who 
makes out the order to the publisher or the 
jobber as the case may be, and she writes 
these orders in duplicate and if that book is 
for Mr. Jones she puts a “J” on the top of 
that card. If that order does not come in for 
some reason or other, all we have to do is go 
to the j’s and find the order and take the mat- 
ter up again. If it is filled we place the card 
in the filled box. Or, again, if the party comes 
in and wants to know if the book is in, we go 
to the j’s and look at the card and tell whether 
or not the book is in. 


Stock Records. 


Mr. SAnrorp (Cornell Co-operative Society, 
Ithaca, N. Y.): We have a similar system. 
Our orders run around fifteen hundred a 
month, and during October, November, 
December, February and March they run close 
to twenty-five hundred. We have a little 
card and on one side is printed the date 
charges, initials, and customers’ name and ad- 
dress, the books, authors, titles and publisher, 
with a notation as to whether or not they are 
to take a deposit. On the reverse side we have 
the date the order is filled. During months 
when we are not doing so much business we 
only send in about three times a week. On 
the middle of the card is a space for entering 
the reason for not filling the order. 

We have also a tickler file where these are 
kept for orders one or two months back. If 
a'certain order must be looked up the clerk 
goes to this file and picks out all the cards for 
a certain date on which the order was given, 
and this card shows why the order has not 
been delivered, such as out of print, etc. If 
the person ordering is a stranger he must pay 
a deposit to cover cost of the book. We figure 
that a man doing the volume of business that 
we do has probably twenty-five books left over 
on the year’s business. 

An interesting and very complete system for 
classifying and recording stock in the retail 
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bookstore was outlined by Mr. BurkKHarpr e 

E. P. Dutton & Co., as follows: 

“Our books are classified by subject and 
all our stocks purchased are recorded on 
printed cards 3x5 inches and filed under the 
publisher’s name. The cards for the current 
year beginning with January are kept jn the 
drawer in my desk filed alphabetically accord. 
ing to the name of the publisher. The pur- 
chases are all recorded on these cards so | can 
see at a glance just what business we do with 
each individual book we buy. When a ney 
book by a known author is handed to me | can 
simply turn to the file and see what we haye 
done, and it is a great help to the business. 

“For the shelf stock we have a folded card. 
This little slip is typed and attached to the 
back page of the book and kept there unti] the 
book is sold. When the book is sold the slip 
is taken out and it comes to me, and I can 
tell the number of copies that I purchased at 
a particular date. I keep this record so that 
in looking over the cards I can have some 
idea of repurchasing and can tell whether it 
is worth while to continue that particular book 
or not. 

“As I said, this is a folded card. One side is 
for the salesman and the other is for me, and 
when the stock is exhausted or nearly ex- 
hausted it is immediately replenished, that is, 
if it is a good selling book. Those cards come 
to me daily and I can keep posted along this 
line.” 

Questions from the floor brought the added 
information that Mr. Burkhardt keeps a 
record of every book sold and_ purchased 
whether he buys one copy or two hundred 
copies. All of the cards are kept for about 
ten years so it requires a filing cabinet of 
fairly sizable proportions. Mr. Burkhardt 
esitmates there are 1500 or 2,000 cards for 
each year. 

Undoubtedly it is a big undertaking but it 
enables the manager to keep tab on every 
book that is sold and to know just how each 
book is selling. Mr. Burkhardt is convinced 
that it can be adopted by every bookseller, 
large or small. 

A point by Mr. Labelle on the advisability 
of having definite reports from clerks on mis- 
sales comes into the same line of argument. 
A system of stock registration in which are 
put the books called for and not found, and 
also the books which have been sold out helps 
a manager to keep track of general sales con- 
ditions. 

The meeting closed with a general expressed 
feeling that it is experience which counts 1 
the running of a successful shop and that only 
thru it and the unflagging enthusiasm and 
energy of the bookseller will his sales force bé 
imbued with the spirit that sells and wins. 
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The Conference on Children’s Books and Reading 


Chairman, Marion Cutter 
Head of the Children’s Bookshop, New York City 


HE group conference on children’s books 

convened on Monday afternoon with 
Marion Cutter, president of the Women’s 
National Book Association and head of the 
Children’s Bookshop of New York City, pre- 
siding. In her opening remarks Miss Cutter 
characterized juvenile bookselling as a thing 
still in its infancy, the possibilities of which 
haven't as yet been dreamed of. 

‘TI have found in my bookshop,” she said, 
“that almost fifty per cent of the books I sell 
are for children who cannot read themselves 
—children who are being read to—and many 
of the publishers, feeling that books of this 
type are toy books, don’t want to bother with 
them. 

“Our problem, therefore, is not only to con- 
vince the publishers that we need very many 
more books for the little children, but also to 
find some way of selling more books to the 
children of the reading age. Mothers and 
fathers take their parenthood very seriously 
in the early formative years when theirs is the 
one influence in a child’s life, but as soon as 
the children begin reading for themselves and 
going to school and libraries, they lose that 
intimate contact, feeling that youngsters can 
take care of themselves. I notice they will 
buy books for a little child in a quantity, but 
only one for the girl of thirteen and the boy 
of twelve. Why, I don’t know. I would like 
to have this discussed.” 


rm * ° . ee in 

[his opened a general discussion on juvenile 
literature, its shortcomings, problems and pos- 
sibilities, 


For Very Little Children 

Miss Cucett (New York): I find. we do 
sell more books for the very little children. 
The boy of twelve and the girl of thirteen, as 
the case may be, want to make their own selec- 
tion. That is one reason. They don’t want 
their parents to buy their books. ‘They like 
to come in and choose their own, and the 
boys especially know just what they want. It 
is our responsibility to have the right things 
for them to choose from. 

CHAIRMAN Cutter: I feel there are not 
enough stories for the little children. You 
give them half a dozen linen picture beoks 
of different kinds, and then thev begin to want 
simple little stories, such as “Peter Rabbit,” 
and when they outgrow those just the least 
little bit you give them the “Three Pigs,” and 
“Cinderella.” They outgrow those and you 


start on Miss Lindsey’s stories, and you have 
not near enough. Of those books I have 
named to you, probably forty at the outside 
have to carry a child over a period of three 
years. 


Memeer: I think our greatest weakness is 
in not having enough books for little boys and 
girls between the ages of four and six years 
of age. 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: The parents are eager 
for children of that age who are beginning to 
show intelligence to have books with some real 
information. They want them to begin to 
learn. Heretofore they have had a good deal 
of imaginative literature, and they are willing 
to read fairy tales, but it is- very difficult to 
find any one who can authentically write 
simply enough for the mind of so small a 
child to comprehend. 


MEMBER: A number of the publishers are 
coming out with very nice books for juveniles, 
but they lay special stress on their choice of 
illustrators, rather than on the subject matter 
of their books. 


Illustrated Books 


CHAIRMAN CutTTER: That is a topic I listed 
separately. It is tremendously important, for 
it is interesting to feel that the children’s first 
introduction to art is thru these children’s 
books. You can say if you want that your 
child is appreciative of Maxfield Parrish, and 
when it is older you can’t just say, “Here is 
a. beautiful book.” You have to start with 
Mother Goose, and say, “This is done with 
pen and ink such as mother uses,” and when 
the child is a little older you can get the 
father to explain the use of wood cuts. and 
their process, and by that time a child can 
generally recognize a live illustration. Then 
you begin talking about the colors and balance 
of Maxfield Parrish, and you wake them up. 
I find those books whose: first importance 
seems to be the illustrators sell remarkably 
well. 


Mr. Bup.ie: I have in mind a certain series. 
They are illustrated by Blanche Fisher Wright, 
and the illustrations are very good, but the 
text is in the Old English, as in so many of 
the old Mother Goose rhymes. It is very 
good, but you must explain to the American 
child just what the phrases mean. I have had 
experience along that line, trying to explain 
that stuff to my youngsters. 
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Mrs. Watson (Duluth, Minn.) : It seems to 
me that there can’t be very much of a void 
for children in literature with all the poetry 
in the world to read to them. I don’t mean 
all poetry compiled for children, but the whole 
poetic field, for there you get in your taste 
for fine literature. 


Reading For Reading’s Sake 
CHAIRMAN CuTTER: Thru books for very 
little children we start them on the sense of 
rhyme, so that they can go right straight up 
thru story telling poems which bring in some 
of the finest poems. 


Mrs. Watson: Children, you see, don’t 
understand words. They get ideas. They 
don’t translate what you read, but they get 
the impressions and the ideas, and they will 
get the story out of very advanced poetry. It 
needn’t be reduced to words of one syllable to 
make the finest kind of reading for children to 
enjoy. 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: I did want to speak of 
another question, and that is that we all, book- 
sellers and publishers alike, I feel, are too 
eager tor good books. I feel we are losing 
just the joy of reading for reading’s sake. I 
do think that some of our bookselling depart- 
ments are becoming a little pedantic. I like 
to feel that a children’s bookshop is a place 
where we take the child’s hand and say, “We 
are going to run into Bookland and have a 
good time, as you would run on the seashore, 
or in a garden full of beautiful flowers,” and 
I cringe every time I hear some saying, “This 
book is awful good.” I am afraid if any one 
had given me that book I would have put it 
right on the shelf. Mothers have been so 
lectured in the interest of good books for 
children’s reading that their point of view has 
often become warped; we should get them 
back to the simple joyousness of reading for 
reading’s sake. The school will teach the chil- 
dren; our mission is to get those children to 
form a reading habit that will make them 
happy. 

Graded Reading 


Mrs. Watson: I think teachers are often 
the over-shadowing influence in emphasizing 
the right kind of reading. They are so deter- 
mined to keep the reading graded that they 
see that the pupil reads only the things dele- 
gated by the system. 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: I think such grading is 
an abomination. I always resent too much 
stress on the ages. 


Memeber: I think the idea behind it is merely 
to help the parents who come in, particularly 
at Christmas time, when clerks are scarce, to 
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select a book for a child without help from , 
salesperson. 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: Of course, bouks are 
asked for by grades and ages, but you find 
when you come to sell a book, very often the 
person takes a book quite out of the grade 
you would have imagined. 


Mr, Branpt: Speaking of naming certain 
ages, we publishers have found booksellers 
quite anxious that some idea should be given 
as to what aged child certain books are ip- 
tended for, and we have followed that practice 
in our catalogs, since it seems to have met 
with a response from the booksellers them- 
selves. That spirit in turn is reflected in 
requests of parent-purchasers, who say, “| 
want a book for a little girl of such and such 
an age,” altho they will always say it is a pre. 
cocious child. 

I believe there is a justification from the 
publisher’s standpoint, and if there is a better 
way we would like to know it. 


Children’s Bookshelves 


CHAIRMAN CUTTER: From the publisher's 
standpoint, it is a guide. From the book- 
seller’s standpoint, it is often misleading. | 
think your catalog is all right. It goes to the 
bookseller, but when the bookseller begins to 
grade books, it is a great mistake. I think 
Mr. Melcher’s bookcase was an excellent idea. 
I think we need a greater variety of style, 
something that takes up very little room and 
stands on the floor for the little children. 
That is a very tremendous problem in small 
apartments in large cities—the space to put the 
books in. 


Mr. Metcuer: One of the magazines— 
House and Garden— of April Ist had an 
article on “Hanging Bookshelves,” which is 
the first thing of its kind I have seen. 

CHAIRMAN CuTTER: I would like to see 
something like a little stool for the over-size 
books of little children, something like these 
book racks we use for older people, but in a 
different proportion. 


I feel that the publishers stress the new 
books entirely too much in their advertisements. 


Mr. Littteyoun: I think if a publisher in 
addition to advertising new books would 
rotate four or five of his old books each year, 
it would be a very excellent idea. 


CHAIRMAN CutTTer: I have in mind, for 
example, a “Book of Brooks,” by Frederick A. 
Stokes, and MacGregor’s “Story of France. 
They almost went out of print. I took a 
whole set of them and put them on the center 
of my table, and a customer came in and took 
the entire set, and she telephoned the next 
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jay for an entire set for a cousin, and then 
he sent for another set. Since then I have 
bad six or seven whole sets, because they went 
on selling very well. I went to Miss Street 
nl told her I thought it was awfully funny. 
| said, “You are not doing a thing about ad- 
vertising.” She said, “We will put that in our 
‘a|] folder and we will begin to boom them all 
me again.” They had almost been forgotten, 


sh 


iiss 


Mr. MELCHER: Wasn’t Harper’s a little ex- 
periment in that direction ? 


CHAIRMAN CUTTER: That worked very well. 
Don't you find that books you used to order 
in quantities can’t be bought now? There is 
no excuse for that. A “best seller” of six 
years ago ought to go as well now as ever. 
I think if the publishers would pick out four 


or five of their old books and talk about them, 
it would help very much. 


Juveniles Up to Date 


Mr. MELCHER: There is one point the re- 
tailers sometimes fail to explain to customers. 
It is a popular fallacy that the inundation of 
new books is bigger and bigger, but there 
were forty per cent less published in 1922 
than in 1913, which shows a far greater cau- 
tion in investing; while the percentage in the 
group of children’s books shows there were 
less published in 1922 than in 1913. That 
explains to the purchaser, who is bewildered, 
that there is more caution and more care 
against duplication than I have known for a 
good while. 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: I was tremendously im- 
pressed by the output of juveniles. I have 
rather a small and selective bookshop, but we 
handled seventy new titles, which is a pretty 
large number of juveniles to find their way 
into a stock as small as mine. 

There are two things I would like to say, 
one for the publishers and one for the book- 
seller, and I wish we could have some expres- 
sions of opinion on them. I think the pub- 
lishers in publishing new books want to keep 
in mind the trend of the times. By way of 
illustration, there is “Rootabaga Stories,” by 
Carl Sandburg. Whether you approve or dis- 
approve of the slang, it has modern ethics 
running all the way thru it. There are such 
‘tems as freedom, which is an_ essential 
ot child psychology today; “what is in a 
name,” a certain democratic spirit; the joy- 
ousness of our Western land. That book, 
altho it did receive a lot of derogatory criti- 
cism, did bring an altogether new idea and 
'resh impulses into juvenile literature, and I 
wish we could have more like it. It is 
the first book we have handled in many years 
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that I felt was a modern fairy tale. I wish 
the publishers would communicate with their 
authors for books as of 1923, and not 1898, 
for the children. 


Memser: Did you have any objections from 
the parents in regard to the children not 
understanding the “Rootabaga Stories”? 


Educate the Parents 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: You will find that true 
of many books. 


Mr. MEtcHeER: With children of ten I have 
found from experience that it went very well. 


CHAIRMAN CUTTER: Do you often feel the 
need of something fresh—something new? 


Mrs, Watson: Every year brings out some- 
thing. There was the “Velveteen Rabbitt,” for 
example. 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: That was very charm- 
ing; it had a fresh new life in it. I was look- 
ing at an Ivory Soap advertisment the other 
day, and I went back to the days of “Spotless 
Town” in the Sapolio advertising, which you 
never see any more, and I realized the public 
had been educated, and I think largely by that 
“98% pure,” to use Ivory Soap in tremendous 
quantities, and it occurred to me that this 
very unfamiliarity which the average adult 
buyer has with juvenile literature and the pub- 
lisher, makes one a little fearful and bewild- 
ered. 

I feel if, as real booksellers, we could 
teach, or 1ather acquaint our customers little 
by little with bits of information about chil- 
dren’s literature that they would enjoy buying 
it more. If I could leave any one thought 
with you this afternoon I would like to leave 
that thought that people like to do the thing 
they know how to do, and your customers 
who know children’s books awfully well are 
the very ones who buy in the largest quantities. 


Poetry For Children 


Mr. MeEtcHeR: That has worked on the 
short story. People have become interested 
in its technique and are now buying because 
they understand the technique. 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: How much it has 
worked in regard to poetry! Just the discus- 
sions which have come up between the sales 
person and the customers in regard to poetry, 
I am sure have increased the field of poetry. 
We try hard in our bookshop always to keep 
two or three interesting items somewhere in 
the shop. We do try to have something 
unusual and different to tell people so they 
go away with aroused interest that has helped 
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us. 
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There is a charming book of poetry, “When 
Little Thoughts Go Rhyming,” and it is very 
attractively done. It is a genuine friend in 
need when you want something simple and 
beautiful to inaugurate poetry reading for chil- 
dren. 

I am very much opposed to some books 
published with nothing but a frontispiece. I 
find it much easier to sell a book with a few 
pictures. 


Prices and What Governs Them 


Mr. Brett (Macmillan Co., New York): 
The trouble, as it comes to my desk, seems 
to be that the price of juvenile books is too 
high. 


Mr. LittLeyoun (Little, Brown, Boston) : 
I think that hinges back to the suggestion 
regarding the inclusion of illustrations on 
pages other than on the frontispiece. I find 
a customer is quite willing to pay $2.50 for 
a book that is well illustrated with a few 
colored plates, but they will pay only $1.50 for 
one with just a frontispiece. 


Mrs. Witson (New York): People do feel 
they are rather high, but I think for good 
illustrations and a well made book people 
don’t object to paying $2.50. I think over 
that is too high, unless the book is something 
unusual. 


Miss CucEtt: I think all the year ‘round, 
the $2 book is as high a priced book as the 
person wishes to pay for. That would be 
my general feeling. 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: Can you sell a $1.50 
book with nothing but the frontispiece? 


Pictures As Guides 


Miss Miran: No, they look for more than 
a frontispiece in a $1.50 book. 


Miss JAMIESON : 
to like pictures. 


I think they are inclined 


Mr. LittLeyoHN: The illustrations and the 
frontispiece aren’t quite as necessary for the 
older children as for the little children. I 
think the illustrations for the books for the 
smaller child serve a double purpose. They 
act as an illustration of the story, and are 
important because they are a guide to the 
buyer. I think we are all agreed that the 
average buyer of the small child’s books 
doesn’t know very much about the books; a 
great number of illustrations acts as a guide 
in the selection of the book. 


CHAIRMAN CurTTER: I am afraid that pic- 
tures do have a good deal to do with it. I 
think the $2 book with no illustrations should 
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be “killed.” I think children’s book seller; 
should protest against that, : 


Mrs, LasBeLte: Don’t you think girls and 
boys of 13 and 14 sometimes are very much 
interested in books without pictures? They 
like the story. We had a funny experience 3 
year ago. A wealthy, educated lady came in 
to get a book for a little girl of nine. The 
mother said, “What do you see that is inter- 
esting? What do you want?” The little girl 
picked out a book, and the mother said, “Why 
don’t you read Robert Chambers, he has lots 
of titles?” Think of it! I think if publishers 
would get out a book something like the 
“Bookman’s Manual,” and sell it to the 
mothers and fathers it would be perfectly 
fine, because the mothers and fathers don't 
know what they want, and often influence the 
children to read something much older than 
they should read. 


Vacation Reading 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: There are several lists 
which are not so expensive but which a 
Lookseller could distribute at a very little 
cost. It is for us to educate the public. | 
really feel that very strongly. I think the 
bookseller must educate the public in buying 
children’s books, and I think publishers must 
help by advertising more generally, and not 
so spasmodically. 

Are there any questions any of you would 
like to bring up for discussion? 


Mr. MEtcuer: Has any one taken any active 
part in a program for vacation reading? | 
am very much interested in that, and it 1s 
succeeding very well in some communities—get- 
ting a systematic reading program for the sum- 
mer. 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: I will tell you what | 
have done. In New York Miss Cugell visited 
the schools personally, and met the teachers, 
and she asked them to send a copy of the 
lists giving the requirements for summer read- 
ing, and then on these lists we put a little 
typewritten note saying “these books may be 
bought at The Children’s Bookshop.” As 
many schools as you can line up, of course, the 
better. 


Mr. Metcuer: The state of Massachusetts 
has a beautiful program of certificates, and [ 
think it is splendid. You read five books and 
get a certificate from the State House, and if 
you read twenty-five you get an embossed 
certificate with the seal of the Commonwealth 
at the top. That all means books taken and 
read, because they can’t get them all from the 
library. 
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CHAIRMAN CUTTER: That ought to be ad- 


mirable in many of the smaller cities and 


towns. 

\Mx. MeLcHER: Where you can look at your 
community, you can get your schools to talk 
that sort of thing. In Massachusetts they give 
these certificates out in a sort of official way, 
and during Children’s Book Week there will 
be a lot of them presented to children who have 


done the reading. 


\frs. TEETER (Cedar Rapids, Iowa): Thru 
our Parent-Teachers’ Association we have 
done more and gotten more people interested 
than in any other way. I personally have gone 
before eleven Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
with exhibits, and it has always been very suc- 
cessful. 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: That can be done in a 
place where you are a part of the community, 
and women’s clubs are tremendous sources of 
information. I have found in and about New 
York exhibits and loans to women’s clubs have 
been of great benefit, I have never failed to find 
interest. 


Miss JAMIESON: How do you encourage the 
children to come to the bookshop? We are a 
general bookshop as well as a children’s book- 
shop, and we have a rush of college students, 
but has been a problem to devise a suitable 
method by which we could encourage the chil- 
dren to come, because we feel that they need 
supervision. 


Miss CuceLtL: We have a little paper called 
The Chimney Corner, and the children con- 
tribute to it. 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: I am eager to get the 
children to come in, but the traffic is so dense 
that I get only too few, and they are always 
accompanied. 


Girls’ Books 


Miss Henry: I have found the greatest 
difficulty in the last year in selling books for 
girls between the ages of 12 and 16, not fiction 
titles but girls’ books. We have a few old- 
tashioned ones, and I find the greatest difficulty 


in putting over the sales for that line of read- 
Ing, 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: We are getting a very 
much finer type of girl’s story than we ever 


had before, and there still seems to be a great 
want. 


Mr. Littteyonn: Don’t you find that one 
ot the troubles we have to face is that the 
adults usually look out for their own reading 
quite forgetting the children? They will see 
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that they are amply supplied and often think 
little about the boy or girl of 15 or 16, who 
in desperation picks up the book bought for 
the parent and pretty soon is reading books 
he shouldn’t be reading. 


Freedom and Guidance in Reading 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: I think very often they 
might be guided better, but I hate that thought 
that children shouldn’t read books. I think 
there is no harm in putting a child in a library 
and letting him roam around, but I do think 
that perhaps they might get more out of their 
reading if it were more suitable to their respec- 
tive ages. 


Mr. Esrasrook (Baltimore, Md.): I want 
to talk from the merchandise end. I often 
wonder how many times when you sell a book 
to a child you ask, “Are there any other 
children in your home?” and immediately when 
you hear the ages you have just the book 
that should be taken along home, and make 
two sales instead of one without additional ef- 
fort? 


CHAIRMAN CutTTER: Don’t you think that is 
taught in adult salesmanship? I like your 
idea of the other children in the family, but 
all of us have to learn before we have been 
in a bookshop a week that we should try to 
use that power of suggestion to sell two books 
instead of one. 


Plus Sale Books 


Mr. Estasrook: That develops the imagina- 
tion and makes the business progress and grow 
larger, giving us an opportunity to turn over 
our stocks. That is something we are all inter- 
ested in. 


Mrs. Watson: We have a whole line of 
books we call “the plus sales books,” and we 
always get one in the purchase. They run 
right in because they are sympathetically in 
sequence, and we dispose of a great many 
books that way. That is the plus sales table, 
and the clerks know it, and almost always 
that plus sale is made. Generally it is a less 
expensive book than that purchased, but we 
have a whole table of them. 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: When a person asks 
for a fairy tale we ask if he doesn’t want a 
book of solid reading, or a nature study. It 
is easy to sell books for the other children in 


the family. 


The meeting adjourned at 6:30, but it was 
voted, since the interest in the subject still 
seemed keen, to continue the conference m 


the morning. 





Morning Session—Tuesday, May 15th 


PresipeENT Nye: Yesterday, owing to the 
illness of Mr. Schenck, I deferred the appoint- 
ment of the Resolutions Committee. They are: 


Ratpo W. WILson, Cur. 


Harry V. Korner BENEDICT FREND 
CHRISTOPHER GRAUER STANLEY G. REMINGTON 


On this morning’s program we haye 
dress which was not given at yesterday’s ses. 
sion owing to the lack of time. This address 
is on “The Progress of Bookselling Since 
1922,” and is by A. R. Crone, of the Pustisy- 
ERS’ WEENLY. 


an ad- 


The Progress of Bookselling Since 1922 
By Albert R. Crone 


Of the PuBLIsHERS’ WEEKLY 


a moment to our meeting of last year that 

we may take our bearings from the lines 
there laid out to determine the course of 
bookselling from convention to convention. 
Those things uppermost in the minds of book- 
sellers were there crystallized into definite sets 
of resolutions, from which we may now take 
our reckonings to determine the distance of 
our progress during the year. 


| WOULD ask you to go back with me for 


Bookselling Schools 


One of the most important items in the 
matter of retail progress was there re-enunci- 
ated and emphasized. It was held that since 
the neglected factor in the machinery for the 
distribution of books is the sales force, and 
since it has been demonstrated that class in- 
struction thru bookselling schools is practically 
beneficial, we booksellers urge the adoption 
of a plan for education and training in indi- 
vidual stores, as well as the establishment of 
bookselling classes in large cities. 


Judged by sighting on that “marker” on the 
path of bookselling progress we haven't 
moved much. I have searched the records in 
vain. I find no evidence of either individual 
store plans of instruction to clerks or the 
establishment of any group instruction classes. 
lt was one time deemed wise to offer prizes 
to individuals in the book-trade who, leaving 
one of these conventions, would report back 
within the year outlining something for which 
such convention had been responsible. This 
matter of training of clerks might well have 
been seized upon and out of the idea some 
really effective system of instruction been de- 
vised. But it remains now simply a sign of 


what we dared to set for ourselves as a 
desirable goal, still a sign of how little we 
have progressed in this foremost matter of 
retail concern. 

Last year we held it a profitable and con- 





structive theory to plan again a National Co- 
operative Advertising Campaign, featuring the 
general idea of the romance and ownership 
of books. I refer here not to the Year Round 
Bookselling Campaign, but to that other pro- 
gram first proposed in the Philadelphia 
Convention, the idea of which was display ad- 
vertising thru great national mediums. Nothing 
new in that. The sea of publishing had already 
washed up the wreckage of a similar craft. 
But this was new, in that we _ booksellers 
declared ourselves keenly alive to the possibil- 
ities of teamwork and cooperation. We re- 
solved that such a campaign be again under- 
taken, the expense to be borne by publishers, 
jobbers and retailers. 


What has become of that sign post on our 
road of progress? , No need to search back 
over the trail we have traveled, the mark 1s 
still beside us. The records of the year show 
no evidence that we have tried or attempted 
this scheme we held to be so full of promise 
and satisfaction. 

But cooperative advertising is going for- 
ward. I point not to cooperative display 
advertising, but to direct-by-mail sales pro- 
motion. This organization has taken little 
cognizance of it, but the individuals of this 
group have most of them shared in it. 


Direct-By-Mail Promotion 


I refer especially to the distribution, under 
individual store imprints, of those booklists 
that represent all publishers, and the expense 
of which is borne partly by booksellers, partly 
by publishers. This method of advertising is 
not new but it reached its highest point during 
the past year, and deserves more than passing 
consideration. 

Of established monthly catalogs of coopera- 
tive nature there are three—Books of the 
Month, The Latest Books and The Book 
Review. Of seasonal catalogs, there are four 
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- chief interest—The Christmas Bulletin, The 
christmas Bookshelf, Summer Reading and 
‘he Bookshelf for Boy and Girls. Of the 
monthly catalogs a total of more than 250,000 
copies are distributed with each issue at a 
direct purchase cost to booksellers. exceeding 
$4,000, to which one adds mailing costs ap- 
proximating another $4,000, a total autlay 
monthly by booksellers for this type of adver- 
tising of around $8,000. Publishers under- 
write these booklets by advertising support to 
an amount about equal to the cost price of 
hooklets—another $4,000, © 


s 
Vay »f) 
Wiuy &~") 


Extraordinary Item of Progress 


The seasonal catalogs represent a cost to 
booksellers in excess of $22,000, which when 
coupled with mailing expense probably swells 
the retailers’ outlay to the $30,000 mark. Pub- 
blishers’ cooperation may be conservatively 
estimated at $20,000. If we add up these fig- 
ures of cooperative direct-mail advertising we 
will find booksellers are spending over $126,- 
000 annually to put it over, publishers support- 
ing it to make the grand total per year over 
$150,000. On these conservative estimates we 
can see that this method of advertising is 
appropriating $50,000 more annually for na- 
tional book promotion than the original 
scheme undertaken but unfulfilled a few years 
ago. 

So we look back to the past year to find 
this method of advertising rise to its highest 
point, an extraordinary item of bookselling 
progress, 


Year-Round Campaign 


A review of cooperative bookselling plans 
leads us directly to that outstanding new ef- 
tort which this group first suggested, and by 
resolution last year promised to support in 
full measure. I refer to the Year-Round 
sookselling Campaign, engineered by a com- 
mittee of similar name, and housed and cared 
tor in the home of the National Association 
ot Book Publishers. Whether or not each 
member of this body did actually cooperate 
in helping to bring to fruition the efforts of 
that committee during the past year lies in 
the memories of each of you. The committee 
thru its representatives and in exhibit speaks 
more eloquently of past success and future 
Promise than any words of mine can fully 
complement, Still I want to point out to you 
some phases of its record that stand out in 
the year’s achievements as very satisfactory 
evidence in bookselling progress. 

Surveying these records we will find that 
more new bookshops and book departments 
were started during this past year than ever 


haf . . : 
vetore. This establishment of new stores is 
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an interesting item for it reflects the prosper- 
ity of our business. To retailers of books 
this development carries much of interest, for 
these new shops bring into being new: 
methods of selling, new types of managers, 
new ideas of cooperation or new fears of 
competition. I believe that the entry of new 
dealers into the field is salutary because the 
great job ahead is to dig into that tremendous 
group of people who represent non-book: 
buyers. The new shop helps toward that. The 
known figures indicate 55 new shops during 
1922, and 26 additionally so far in 1923. Other 
and smaller bookselling ventures are indi- 
cated in the reports of jobbers and the reprint 
publishers, all of whom testify to the begin- 
ning of many new accounts. The record of 
mortality in the trade, on the other hand, has 
been very slight. 


New Shops 


This increase in the number of new shops 
emphasizes another proposition which this 
Organization considered and endorsed last 
May. “It is evident,” we declared, “that many 
booksellers manifest a failure to comprehend 
clearly some very essential features of their 
business problems, especially those that have 
a bearing on overhead costs.” Therefore, we 
held it wise and practical that we prepare 
a printed pamphlet covering mark-up, depre- 
ciation, salaries, rentals, etc., and distribute 
it to our members. But that wise and practi- 
cal idea died at birth. I believe that every 
new shop entering the field increases the wis- 
dom of that resolution, and our responsibility. 
Every neophyte bookseller, without under- 
standing of essential business problems, is a 
dangerous competitor—for, out of ignorance 
comes price cutting, and many another evil 
in the business of buying and selling. If it 
were here incumbent upon me to advocate any 
proposals for the immediate future, I would 
put among foremost things the need of a com- 
petent survey of the bookselling business and 
the preparation of a pamphlet of business 
costs and methods based on such a survey. 
I would give it not only to members of this 
association, but I would also present it to the 
new shops, probably as part of such shop’s 
purchase of membership in the American Book- 
sellers’ Association. 

This year was the greatest for year-round 
bookselling judged by the distribution of ad- 
vertising material offered by the committee 
to booksellers. In reporting this to you, it is 
interesting to note that of the 1800 booksellers 
ordering material from the central office 1600. 
were not members of the association, and that 
only 269 member stores shared substantially in 
the use of the dealer helps. 
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Here again it would seem important to knit 
more closely to this organization some tangi- 
ble parts of year-round bookselling and to 
offer valuable material free of cost as part of 
membership in this association. 

This year was the greatest year in outside 
and allied co-operation in support of year- 
round bookselling. I refer especially to the 
fact that American libraries shared in the 
effort in larger numbers taan ever before. I 
refer to the fact that for the first time the 
National Educationa? Association made Chil- 
dren’s Book Week a part of its program and 
individually shared in that effort. I refer to 
the fact that Parent-Teachers Associations, 
Mothers’ Clubs, and other social and civic 
groups got behind various efforts that domi- 
nate our Year-Round Program. I refer to 
the co-operation which preachers and other 
leaders of religious thought gave to such 
special efforts as Religious Book Week. It 
is a great alliance, this of the bookshop with 
great national and local group efforts that 
are serving our social and civic life. Take 
the matter of the activity of the committee 
that centers about getting publicity for books 
and reading. 


New Book Columns 


The display of the committee at this conven- 
tion speaks for the progress made. More new 
mediums, newspapers and magazines, of national 
as well as community importance have decided 
to give space and attention to books and book 
news—not because of advertising but because 
of reader interest. More space and lineage 
was given to books in established literary me- 
diums than ever before. Verifying figures are 
hard to produce, but I can tell you that I have 
counted as many as 53 newspapers alone 
which have begun this past year to give space 
to book affairs. Of especial note in this re- 
spect one counts the new I/nternalional Book 
Review sprung last December full grown to 
the circulation of 70,000, on the wave of book 
distribution. Other great magazines of sig- 
nificance that enter the field of book reading 
interest are Farm and Fireside with 830,000 
circulation and Modern Priscilla with its 
640.000. 


Better Books In The Home 


I can tell you without fear of exaggera- 
tion that the audience that these new book 
departments reach cannot be reckoned below 
the several millions. This is a notable and 
stirring achievement. If white space in our 
reading mediums is worth a fraction of 


what its owners and advertising salesfolks 
tell us it’s worth, each and every one of 
us who traffic in books can have cause for 
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satisfaction in this department of booksellin 

progress, “The disappearance cf the indiffer 

ence to literary events,” writes the New York 

Evening Post, “the growth of a desire to be 

informed betimes of what is passing in liter 
ary circles is a happy phenomenon.” 

This advent of books into the news has 
brought about some wondrous bits of pub- 
licity. I need not here recite the varioys 
paper and magazine features that the year 
has witnessed. Many men of many minds 
have selected reading lists of books for 
desert islands and elsewhere. We haye 
all seen great newspaper advertisements 
selling magazines to people because H. G. 
Wells has contributed a selection of books 
that have moved the world. The interesting 
thing is that not only magazines and books 
are being sold thereby, but also people are 
being awakened to more reading—that great 
books are rising out of the slough of for- 
gotten things to reimpress the readers of the 
world. We may debate the advisability of the 
uplift slogan “better books in the home” but 
even as we debate, great teachers, great preach- 
ers, great news agencies, and a great many 
common folks are espousing the cause of the 
better book. 

Much stimulus to literature and appropriate 
recognition of good work has been accom- 
plished in various literary fields thru annual 
awards. To give proper recognition to the 
writer for children, the John Newbery 
Medal has been donated during the past year 
and was first awarded in 1922 to Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon for “The Story of Man- 
kind” and has again been awarded this year to 
Hugh Lofting, creator of “Dr. Dolittle.” Here 
again we note the leaven of appreciation of 
good work—the attempt to pay a dignified tri- 
bute to the better book and to champion its 
cause. 


Books and Movies 


There are other incidents of the year that 
are high marks in the path of our progress. 
The radio has arrived, and book publicity ex- 
perts have tied up to it to get across a series 
of dramatic advertising stunts for books. The 
book caravan has followed the trail over the 
sand dunes of Cape Cod, if not profitably to 
the promoter, at least to the interest and ad- 
vantage of books and reading. Books and 
motion pictures have united to a common 
purpose and with good results. The high 
water mark of progress in this union was 
effected during 1922 and is best exemplified by 
consideration of such an issue of a leading 
trade journal as Motion Picture News. In 
the issue of November 4th last, page follows 
page of advertising and text featuring books 
and films, and boosting their alliance. “Se¢ 
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Your Favorite Book in the Movies” is a pro- 
jected thought that 1s leading the youth of the 
land to the great writers by illuminating their 
works in an interesting and understandable 
way. “See the Picture—Read the Book” may 
well epitomize the fair give and take of com- 
mon interest between bookselling and motion 
pictures that should cement their co-operative 
team-work, 

Besides these matters affecting the business 
of bookselling directly, there have been a 
number of important legislative subjects 
threshed thru or threshed over during the 
past year which touch the progress of book- 
selling in its widest aspects. This organiza- 
tion last year protested against certain 
schedules on the then pending tariff bill as 
inimical to the wider distribution of books. 
We wanted to reduce the proposed tariff of 
25% on books generally to a 15% assessment. 
The tariff schedule which was passed Septem- 
ber 20th gives us 15% on books of foreign 
origin, 25% on imported books of American 
authorship. We protested the proposed 45% 
duty on leather bindings. The tariff schedule 
levies a duty of 30%. We protested against 
a 70% duty on toy books. The new tariff 
holds to its original assessment of 70%. We 
protested the proposed duty of 25% on chil- 
dren’s books. The schedule still calls for 
the 25%. The new bill carries one new fea- 
ture—a fine of 10% on invoices, for books 
brought into the country without having the 
imprint of the country of origin in a con- 
spicuous place. So much for the tariff. 


U. S. and the Copyright Union 

This association also offered a resolution 
to the effect that it urged the passage in the 
then present congress of the bill to bring the 
United States into the International Copy- 
right Union, the book-trade into full co-oper- 
ative fellowship with the world. 

\ bill had at that time been drafted whose 
main purpose was the entry of the U. S. into 
the Union. Since then, two bills have been 
successively substituted. The printers have 
wanted a manufacturing clause on books by 
American authors and tariff increases to 
compensate for a concession on the status of 
books by foreign authors. The publishers 
wanted assurance that their contracts with 
foreign authors for handling the American 
market would be valid. The librarians 
wanted unhampered importation rights on all 
Dooks from abroad. 

These points of difference coupled with the 
fact that the tariff and impending elections 
were before Congress delayed the introduc- 
tion of the Lodge-Davis Bill until December 
6th. At that time labor’s support was in 
doubt, library opposition was clear. The 
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second substitute was filed in January. 
Neither bill was ever brought to vote. The 
whole matter has gone ovér to another 
session. 


Price Standardization 

Meanwhile, other events occur in the copy- 
right world. Brazil entered the Union in 
June last. Beginning with last May 29th 
copyright reciprocity went into effect as re- 
gards Austria and the United States. The 
Canadian situation and the proposed Cana- 
dian act have been marking time partly to 
await action in this country, partly because of 
determined opposition of Canadian authors 
to the retaliatory manufacturing provision. 
On February 2tst last, however, the Cana- 
dian government introduced some amend- 
ments and now, in slightly modified form, 
these have passed the Assembly and may 
pass the Senate to go in effect in July, this 
year. This would make Canadian and Ameri- 
can authors manufacture in Canada to get 
Canadian copyright. 

Last May by vote and resolution this 
organization supported the Stephens-Kelly 
Bill to maintain prices. However, during the 
summer, a new price standardization bill was 
introduced into Congress. It simplified its 
predecessor so that under it the manfac- 
turer who wants to standardize sale price 
shall print or stamp permanently on the article 
the retail price. If for good reasons the re- 
tailer wishes to close out stock on hand, he 
has simply to notify the manufacturer. Not 
hearing from him he may close out the stock 
on hand as he sees fit. 

Under the Kelly bill it would have been 
necessary to register the price of several 
thousand books a year. This made the prob- 
lem of the publisher very puzzling and very 
different from that of most manufacturers, 
who might have to register one new patent 
every ten years. 


Price Cutting ° 

Price standardization, and the different 
items of these two proposals are still before 
us, and should come up before the next 
Congress—nothing much having been accom- 
plished during the year. 

In the case of price cutting the most inter- 
esting and flagrant examples are shown in 
the cases of the magazines. Last summer 
shortly after the Convention, the /ndependent 
outlined some “Summer Reading Menus,” of- 
fering the books therein listed at cut rate. In 
reply to an editorial in the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY, the Independent replied saying that 
it merely gave the bookseller a slant as to 
new and improved merchandising methods. 
The New Republic offered 15% off on new 
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books if the money were applied to an exten- 
sion of‘subscription or to a new subscription, 
or it offered a rebate, a 10% cash discount on 
every $10 worth of books, if the subscriber 
did not wish to extend the subscription fur- 


ther. The books were sent to the subscriber 
postpaid. 

Last fall the Curtis Publishing Co. en- 
deavored to promote sales by advertising 
books and subscription at the subscription 
price only. A book-trade committee called 


upon the book publishers and under their 
arguments the publishers agreed to stop the 
practice. But again, in February, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal carried a full page advertise- 
ment with the heading “Let us make you a 
present of these books,” offering any one of 
six books to a subscriber sending $1.50 for a 
new subscription. In reply to an editorial in 
the PupLisHERS’ WEEKLY, a long letter was 
received from the Curtis Company explaining 
that the Ladies’ Home Journal never gave 
premiums of any sort and that the books were 
gifts. Within a few weeks, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company announced in the Saturday 
Evening Post that “Post circulation figures 
represent the number of persons attracted to 
it by editorial merit. No other basis for cir- 
culation is worth considering. It is never sold 
to the subscriber on, the installment payment 
basis or with premiums of books or other 
merchandise. Its purchase is never a mere 
incident or part of another transaction with 
the reader.” 

So the problem of price cutting and price 
standardization remains insistent and per- 
plexing. 

Censorship 

No feature of the book-trade year stands 
out in more peculiar relief than the situation 
in censorship. Most of you have followed 
the course of book suppression thru the courts 
—in the cases of Stewart Kidd with Rabelais, 
Thomas Seltzer with “Women in Love,” Boni 
& Liveright with the “Satyricon” of Petronius 
Arbiter, etc. The climax of censorship has 
come but recently with the proposed amend- 
ment to the New York State Law against ob- 
scene books. This amendment passed the 
New York Assembly April 14th, came up for 
hearing before the Senate Judicary Committee 
and finaly was voted on in the Senate and 
defeated on May 2nd. This marked an im- 
portant phase of the attempt to control the 
distribution of obscene and otherwise objec- 
tionable books for the point of attack was 
moved from the book and its purpose to the 
language and terms of any word, line or para- 
graph considered quite separately from the 
book; the place of attack from the courts to 
levislative halls and public discussion. 

In attempting to serve as a convex lens that 
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shall bend the parallel lines of books 
deavor to a focus, | trust | may be pardone/ 
while I attempt to shape somewhat the shal 
ing image. The goal of bookselling ealoees 
as a business and a service lies somewh a 
within the scope of the definition once v 
down by the American Library se0tintioe.. 
“the wider and wiser distribution of books” 
That the year just gone has been profitable 
is the burden of the evidence I haye recently 
collected from many dealers in many sections 
Publishers also generally report a better weed 
The business of bookselling has become ton: 
and more profitable, 


Profit Is Incidental 

But there is another margin than that of 
profit and to which profit is but incidental 
Mr. Roden of the Chicago Public Library has 
said recently to Chicago booksellers “that tha 
margin surrounding the day’s work is to be 
kept clean and fair so that upon it may be 
inscribed the enduring contributions of each 
age to the next. That is what sets apart the 
professions, and every human _ occupation 
which contrives to keep such a margin for 
the service of humanity apart from its ser- 
vice to men has equally the right to proies- 
sional recognition.” 

I have recorded here the outline of book- 
selling during the past year but poorly if thru 
the record of the days you have not seen the 
line that we have followed whose service is 
more to humanity than to men. I am one of 
those who believe that no small share of our 
prosperity has come to us because in the not 
far distant past and with increasing emphasis 
we have put forward the abiding contribution 
of good books to every phase of our social 
and civic life. 


Individual Enthusiasm 

Let it not be said that this is a pat on the 
back of ourselves and our organization. The 
record of the year plainly shows how many 
things we held to be our interest and how few 
we attempted to realize. The story of book- 
selling progress is mostly a tale of individual 
enthusiasm or private endeavor—but very 
slightly of trade solidarity. We ought to con- 
sider the record carefully and renew our pur- 
poses and carry thru our resolutions. The 
new day in bookselling will show the book- 
shop an integral and prominent community 
factor. The business of this organization and 
of each member of it is to unite with every 
effort that meets with our majority approval. 
That means not only day ‘after tomorrow 
when we vote thru resolutions, but day fol- 
lowing day thereafter while each in his ow" 
community, recalling our common purposts 
attempts to serve humanity while he serve 


men. 
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HE group conference on Children’s Books 
-onvened again on Tuesday morning at 
nine-thirty o’clock, Miss Marion Cutter of 
New York City presiding. 
Some of the newspapers 
| the magazines are taking up the question 
| For instance, 7he Liter- 
“_ Digest and the Book Review have a book 


Miss HUMBLE: 


and 
; children’s books. 


department. That is a 
9 od feature, because 
they are the publications 
that come into the homes 
on the farms and in the 
smaller towns where the 
mail order service can be 
put into use. Farm and 
Fireside is another paper 
that is taking this matter 
up, and that will reach 
many thousands of the 
homes. Don’t you think 
there is a great oppor- 
tunity for development 
along this line? 

[The general opinion 
of the group was in the 
affirmative. ] 


Oo; 
1 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: I 
was wondering about 
magazine advertising. 
How many of you retail 
bookshops do much ot 
that? How many of you 


send out catalogs? Miss 
Humble was speaking 
about those magazines 


that go into the homes, and I was wondering 
it you were following that out. 


I don’t think we could do 
that as well in the Middle West as they can in 


Miss N. Henry: 


New York City. 


, Mrs. TEETER: Miss Cutter, I was wonder- 
ing 1f any of the booksellers were feeling the 
reaction of the work we are doing in the State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs. 


Conference on Children’s Books and Reading 
Continued from Monday Afternoon 
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This meeting, the very fact that it is in ex- 
istence, shows response to our work. We are 
all feeling the demand for children’s books. 


How many of you notice that your sales in- 


crease? 


Mrs. TEETER: 





THE YOUNGEST CONVENTIONER WAS MARY 
ELLEN BEAN, THE DAUGHTER OF DONALD 


BEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 


CHAIRMAN 
back to what we are talking about. 
dren want certain books and the fathers or 
mothers are walking their feet off to get those 
books for them. 


We have 


been sending articles to them for their official 


bulletins and suggesting that they work along 
the line of getting more reading matter into 
That would apply more to the 
small towns. Do you see more interest along 


the homes. 


that line than formerly? 


Miss Cutter: We are trying to supplement 
what you are doing by working with the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, showing them 
that we want to co-operate with the people. 





OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Quimsy: 


Mr. QuiMsy: 


is musical. 





CHAIRMAN CUTTER: 
our picture books are not up-to-date enough. 
There are books of the air- 


Mr. QuiImMBy: 
plane series which are up-to-date too, but I 


CUTTER: 


We made a check a month 
ago and found we were selling juvenile books 
three to one as compared with other books. 


That shows that in the 
future we are going 
to have more _ book 
buyers. 


G. Irvinc QuIMBY 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) : 
I wanted to ask about 
some of the series that 
are on the stands today. 
There are some of them 
that I try to keep away 
from my _ youngsters. 
You know there are the 
Ruth Fielding Series, and 
others—with the excep- 
tion of thePepper Series. 
I used to like those when 
I was a youngster. 


CHAIRMAN Cutter: I 
don’t feel that every 
series is bad. There are 
some series, however, 
that I think should be 
kept away from the chil- 
dren of younger age. I 
believe it is best to have 
one or two series that we 
can recommend, and send 


for the others in case people call for them. 


I notice that more of the 
mothers and fathers are buying the children’s 
books now than formerly. 


I think that comes 
The chil- 


Poetry is very interesting 
reading but I find in my experience much of 
the poetry is not easily understood; however, 
the children are fond of it simply because it 


I sometimes think that 
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find that they do not sell as well as some 
of the other books, probably because the air- 
plane is not well known to the majority of 
children. 


Train Books 


CHAIRMAN CuTTER: I find that train books 
are very popular. I think the children are be- 
ginning to see airplanes more now than they 
did and the books on that subject will become 
increasingly popular. 

I want to ask one question. How many of 
you find you can do much with the first edition 
of children’s books—such as Lovett Fraser’s 
Mother Goose books? 


Mr. Quimsy: We have two or three edi- 
tions of Fraser’s books in our store, but I 
find that very few people appreciate them. The 
general public passes them by. 


Miss Mitten: “Huckleberry Finn” and 
“Tom Sawyer” are about the only two I have 
calls for. 


Mr. LittLeEJoHN: There are more dealers 
around this table now than I have seen for a 
long time. We have been in the habit of tak- 
ing cards about 7” x 11” and putting on them 
illustrations from the books, the titles of which 
are named on this card. We have been send- 
ing these cards out to the retailers; you re- 
ceived them with your fall shipment of books, 
and I have often wondered to what extent 
they were used. Are they considered good 
advertising to set up in the department and 
put in the windows, or are they thrown into 
the wastebasket? I should like to have your 
opinion, for they are expensive things to make 
and if they do not do good we will discon- 
tinue them, but if they are used we will con- 
tinue them. 


Cards and Posters 


Mrs. Watson: They are very good. We 
had a pleasant experience with them. We used 
them exhaustively in the department windows 
during Christmas time. They attracted so 
much attention that I had calls for dozens of 
them. The teachers from the schools called 
for them, and I kept every single one of them 
and placed them in the schools. The teachers 
are not allowed to carry into the schools any- 
thing carrying an advertisement, but they 
made use of those cards personally for the 
children’s work. Every card I had was of 
value. That is in addition to all the posters 
I put up. I had so many demands for them 
that I had to send to you for more. So a 


good poster not only serves its purpose by ad- 
vertising the books in the shop windows, but 
it has a future purpose with the librarians, 
teachers and pupils. 
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Miss Henry: I, too, find them yery good 
I have used them in the department 4 great 
deal, and I have had some requests fei 
teachers for the posters, especially those 0; the 
Rand, McNally Co. 


Mr, LittLeJoHN: What I particularly had 
reference to were the small cards. I know 
they are using the large posters right along 
However, I am in doubt as to the advisability 
of continuing the small picture cards, 7x 11 
or II x 4 inches, with picture illustrations 
from one of the books pasted on that card 
with the names of that particular group of 
book titles and the prices. 


Mr. QuimsBy: We use ours in the window 
displays. They are one of the greatest helps 
in our department, because of the fact that 
we have some sort of a card to show in our 
window and our window trimmer is too busy 
to do it. 


Mr. LitTLEJOHN: I want to find out about 
the small ones. May I ask how many of you 
(I know you receive them) use those and find 
them of value to you? 

[About ten raised their hands.] 


Miss CummMIncs: I find them of great ser- 
vice in my department. 


Conference Reports 


Mr. LITTLEJOHN: One difficult feature is 
that it is hard to prevent duplication. 


CHAIRMAN CutTTER: I am sorry, but it is 
ten o’clock and we must bring this to a close, 
because they are holding the general session 
for us. 

The conference adjourned at ten o'clock 
(Adjournment. ) 


PRESIDENT Nye: We are ready to hear 
from the conferences which occurred yester- 
day afternoon and this morning. Is Miss 
Cutter ready to report for the conference on 
“Children’s Books,” and if so will she please 
come forward? 


Marion Cutter: The report of the Con 
ference on Children’s Books is that we need 
to get together more often and discuss mort 
topics. We covered some of the problems 0! 
book buying and book co-operation betweem 
the publisher and the retailer. We felt decid- 
edly that we came to a very much better basis 
of understanding because of the concrett 
examples that we could bring up in that small 
gathering. We still feel that such matters 4 


advertising have not been touched upon, and 
also the matter of proper display and other 
rry- 


topics, but we are looking forward to Cat 


ing on this section at the next convention, 
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with even better results than were had at 
this time. { Applause. ] 

PresiveNtT NYE: Mr. Labelle, who was the 
Chairman of the conference on “Store Ar- 
rangement” is not quite ready to report. His 
conference waS “SO very interesting that it 
continued until about six-thirty last evening, 
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and he has been very busy, but we will have 
his report at a later time. 

We now have three papers on the topic of 
“The Small Town Bookstore.” All of these 
papers will merit discussion and criticism, and 
I trust you will be very liberal with your be- 
stowal of both. 


The Small-Town Book Store 
A Series of Three Addresses 


By Alice Blanchard 
Hampshire Bookshop, Northampton, Mass. 


F course there are as many kinds of 

book shops as there are kinds and types 

of book owners, and bookstore owners 
and managers, and not only does the book- 
store reflect the type of the owner or manager, 
but reflects the type of the place where it is 
located, and for the benefit of you who do 
not know Northampton, where the Hampshire 
Bookshop is located, I will say just a word 
about the place where our book shop is. 

Northampton is an old New England city 
of about 20,000 people. It is a conservative 
New England town. It is a college town. 
Smith College is located there; Mt. Holyoke 
is very near; Amherst is very near, and some- 
times from the appearance of our streets on 
occasions of college festivities, it seems that 
Williams and Princeton and Yale and Dart- 
mouth are only across the river. 

It is a town where people are used to books, 
and have been used to them for generations. 
The college gives an academic atmosphere. 
It is not a book-buying town. The problem 
there is to get people to buy books just as it 
is a problem in many other places. 


Know the Books in Stock 

The Hampshire Bookshop was started about 
seven years ago. Lhe policy of that shop 
irom the beginning has been threefold: to 
select the books with the greatest care; to 
know them as well as possible, and then to 
make the knowledge of the bookshop directly 
available to the people whom it serves. 

Since it is for a small town like Northamp- 
ton, the stock is not limited to any particular 
field, as might be the case in a large city. We 
have all sorts and kinds of tastes in North- 
ampton, and so the books on the shelves of 
the shop are representative of all sorts of 
atte of literature, but always they are the 
rest books that we can get for each field. 
Selecting for the stock with such care, trying 


to get only the best in each field, not having 
a very tremendously big stock for a town like 
that, means that a great deal of time is spent 
on the selection, and of course that cuts out a 
great many things that other bookstores can 
do, other things which the Hampshire Book- 
shop would be glad to do, but it can’t. It 
hasn’t time for the people to do those things, 
so we select our stock somewhat at the sacri- 
fice of other things, but it is the consistent 
policy of the shop— always has been from the 
beginning—to know personally the books in the 
shop. That means, of course, that everybody 
in the shop who sells books must read, must 
be a reader. 


Staff Meetings 


It isn’t enough for the manager, with her 
splendid knowledge of the book field to know 
books, not enough for the manager to tell her 
sales people as much as she can of what she 
knows, but the sales people must, as far as 
they can, know the books themselves, and so 
in our bookshop we are all reading, and we 
are all getting a tremendous amount of pleas- 
ure out of that. 

It isn’t simply the salespeople who are 
reading and discussing the books thru the 
day. It happens that my desk is on the floor 
with the bookkeeping department, and I hear 
frequently during the day little discussions 
and book reviews going on among those peo- 
ple who are not selling books. Our stock 
clerk is reading, and talking about the books 
he is reading. It is a contagious spirit that 
catches the whole force. If you make it a 
point to be all reading and talking about 
what you read, and then passing on your 
knowledge, it will help very much. 

I might stop right here to say that we get 
a gread deal of value out of informal staff 
book reviews and meetings. We come back 
after dinner at night, once a month and sit 
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around in the most informal way and talk 
about the books we have been reading. There 
is no program planned beforehand. The 
thing is kept entirely informal, and we don’t 
know what they are going to talk about. Un- 
less you have tried meetings like that, you 
don’t know how enthusiastic they are, and 
how much everybody gets out of it for the 
day’s work, and for the week’s work, and for 
the months ahead, the stimulus and the 
broadening of your outlook. We think it is 
a very great help, and it doesn’t come very 
often and doesn’t take any time for prepara- 
tion beforehand. 

Putting our knowledge of the books we read 
directly before the customers who come to the 
shop means a very direct and personal rela- 
tion, of course. Do you remember in that 
very perfect introduction to Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s book “Hillsboro People,” 
where she speaks about the incommunicable 
satisfaction of living in a small village? She 
says the people go down to the city and they 
always come back, exclaiming that they should 
think New Yorkers would just die of lone- 
someness, and crying out in an ecstasy of re- 
lief that “it does seem good to get back where 
there are some folks.” 


Neighborly Atmosphere 


A town like Northampton, when you com- 
pare it to some of the great cities of the 
country, is not unlike living in Hillsboro. We 
know everybody in a small town; we are 
known to everybody, and we know every- 
body else. We know the other bookstores 
well, and we work together and know every 
institution in the town; know the people who 
make up those institutions and what they like 
and what kind of people they are. We know 
the man on the college faculty who wants 
the very, very choice editions of the book: 
which are not asked for very often—we know 
what he is interested in. 

We also know the young woman whose en- 
gagement was announced last week, and who 
is going to be tremendously interested in cook 
books, because she has been a clerk in a down- 
town store, just down the street. We have 
beautiful editions for the people who are in- 
terested in them and who can get them; we 
have the rare books, and then not very far 
away on the shelf are the cook books. 

We arrange the books so as to make the 
place have a very welcoming, friendly, neigh- 
borly atmosphere, because we are in a New 
England town, and the atmosphere of our 
bookshop is, of course, the kind of atmos- 
phere that befits a New England town. We 
have some old furniture; some real antiques; 
a comfortable desk where one may sit down 
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and write the card he sends with his gift, W 
have some old secretaries which, behind th : 
glass doors, have our beautiful leather bind. 
ings. We have comfortable willow chairs 4 
drop into and look over the books. The doo 
stands open and people come in and gO ont 
just as they would in any hospitable New 
England house, where you know all yoy, 
friends, and the people are fond of coming 
There is no formality in the shop between 
the people who come in and the people behinj 
the counters. Nobody has a fixed place 4) 
serve the people. We all help anywhere jy 
the shop we may happen to be, and we cyl. 
vate a personal, friendly interest in our peo. 
ple. It is just as important to know the peo. 
ple who come in as it is to know the books 
you want to interest them in, and we find tha 
the better acquainted we become with the 
people we meet in the bookshop, the easier jt 
is to advertise thru them the fine things we 
have. 


Of course, we take as large a part as we 
can in the life of the town, as much asa 
small town bookstore can do, and it seems to 
me that that is one of the “incommunicable 
satisfactions” in running a_ bookstore in a 
small town. When an event comes along the 
whole town is interested in it, and the book- 
shop can adopt its display accordingly. 

When “Down to the Sea In Ships” arrived 
at the movies there was a chance for us to fil 
our window with down-to-the-sea-in-ships 
kind of books. It happened at the same timt 
that one of the townspeople was opening a 
new inn not far away to be called “The 
Whale.” We had the great, new sign which 
was to swing from the tavern in our window, 
and we had our movie theater announcements 
and the whole thing tied up together, and the 
whole town knew about it. 


Another time we had a large order for 
picture books in foreign languages, for little 
children, and we took the occasion to make an 
exhibit of them, and we had an unusual num- 
ber. We advertised the exhibit and we tele 
phoned and we had it in the newspapers, an¢ 
we made people know we would be delighted 
to have anybody see them. It brought in a 
large number who had not been in for a long 
time. 


Bookshop Lectures 


We lay great stress then on the friendly 
neighborly, informal relations between * 
shop and the people we bring in. We 
very frankly interested in the educational side 
of bookselling. Every year we have had edu 
cational features, such as lectures by promnet! 
people in the book world. We have had sat 
ple, for instance: Sir Philip Gibbs, ©" 
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Hugh Walpole, Gilbert K. Chester- 

on, and ever so many people come to North- 

upto 1 under the auspices of the Bookshop 
sive lectures. 

They have never been made a social party, 
ike some things, but they are simply and 
taal ikly lectures and book talks. Sometimes 
they have been given in the shop, and some- 

mes elsewhere, in larger halls, and the audi- 

ces run from 300 to over a thousand people. 

"We try so far as we can to make our own 
lists and give our own opinions about. the 
hooks we sell. We realize that with every 
year that passes that we have “hitched our 
wagon to a star,” but just the same the stimu- 
lus and the inspiration that comes from riding 
‘n it are tremendous, and we find that people 
like to find out what we think about books, 
and of course that is the case with any good 

‘kshop anywhere, the more you know about 
the books and the more you can tell people 
about what you think about them, the more 
pleased customers you find. People by and 
large want to know what people who know 
books think about them, for you must remem- 
her that the average person does not know 
books. It is very hard for book people and 


Sandburg, 
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librarians to remember how little the other 
people actually know about books, even tho 
there is in print so much good reviewing, 
and it is so easily available. 

We try to make our own lists, and we have 
our own publication—7he Scorpion—which 
is published regularly, and we get comments 
back from people expressing their pleasure in 
knowing what we, as selling books, know 
about them and think about them. 

We have tried taking part of our book 
stock into other towns where there were not 
bookstores, and showing them to the people, 
and we have done something along that line 
and we expect to do more and more as time 
goes on. 

We try in our mailing department to keep 
the same friendly, personal contact that we do 
when people come into the Bookshop. We 
tell people we are willing to take no end of 
trouble for people who are willing to write 
us either for information about books, or 
to buy, and we write personal letters just so 
far as we can. We try to keep the same re- 
lation thruout, whether it is in North- 
hampton or outside—try to keep it personal 
and direct. 


The Small-Town Book Store 


If. 


By Jacob Fris 


Fris’ Bookstore, 


HE program committee has assigned me 
T te subject, “Bookselling in a Small City.” 
A city is only small in proportion to the 
spirit shown by its business men. And when 
the program committee assigned me the sub- 
ject in hand, it must have thought only of 
population, as Holland, Michigan has a popu- 
lation of about 12,000, but we have one of the 
largest cities of its size in America. For who 
Present hasn’t heard of the national known 
products, such as “Holland Furnaces make 
Warm Friends,” San Tox products, Holland 
shoes, Holland furniture and Bush and Lone 
Holland pianos, 
Bookselling in a small city has advantages 
and disadvantages. We have, I believe, a 
etter chance than the larger city to study the 
wants of our customers. Knowing practically 
€veryone, the dealer soon knows what his 
trade wants. Therefore, if as dealers we are 


careful in ordering, there is little chance of 
our having dead stock on hand. This is es- 


pecially true of the Popular Copyrights. We 


ave tripled our sales during the past two 


Holland, Michigan 


years due entirely to the close observance of 
our trade. 

We believe in Popular Copyrights. They 
are one of the best and biggest trade getters 
for the book stores. If any one here has 
failed to read the pamphlet by Ward Macauley 
on “Reprints,” I urge him to do so. Probably 
you will be able to secure a copy while at the 
Convention. I have read the pamphlet twice 
and have derived much benefit from it. There 
are a lot of points that Mr. Macauley brought 
out that I have been working on. Practically 
all of his suggestions can be worked in a 
small city as well as the larger cities. I be- 
lieve especially in reprint windows. I found 
this winter, that they not only sold more 
Popular Copyrights, but they brought people 
into the store, browsing about; and if not at 
this time, then later they will be our cus- 
tomers. 

Turning your stock over is of course the 
big thing in the reprint business. One need 


not buy many of any title but when a real 
book comes out, 


whose author is especially 
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prominent, we are not afraid of ordering 
twenty-five or even fifty copies. 

High priced books and recent fiction are 
harder propositions. A dealer can easily 
overstock. You will find that the average 
small city dealer handles but a few titles in 
late fiction. But I believe that he is not 
fair to himself or to his trade when he 
does this. We must have a good assortment of 
late books, we need not buy many—probably 
one to five copies of a title is plenty, but carry 
them. This makes the customer come to you 
first instead of picking these books up in the 
city. When a book becomes six months old, 
we don’t order any more unless we are still 
getting a number of calls or special orders. 
When they become a year old and if we have 
any on our shelves, we put them in our cir- 
culating library. Of course we also put new 
books in this library so as to keep it fresh and 
up-to-date. In this way we very seldom lose 
out, 

We find that non-fiction and religious books 
are the most difficult to handle. We try to 
stock the non-fiction that is the most dis- 
cussed or advertised. It is the customer that 
comes in and has a lot of time to browse about 
who usually buys a non-fiction book. He hap- 
pens to find a book that either appeals to him 
or that he has heard some friend talk about 
and buys out of curiosity. We include in our 
non-fiction, our gift books, cook books, gar- 
den books, etc. 

In regards to religious books, we are a little 
different from some cities. Our city is called 
a “City of Churches.” But the churches are 
all of one denomination, Dutch Reformed, 
and of course are interested in religious books 
pertaining to this particular denomination. 
Of course Bibles come under this class and 
we are enjoying a nice Bible business. I 
might say that I also go after the church 
trade, getting orders for Sunday School sup- 
plies as well as the Sunday School library 
orders. 


Better Children’s Books 


The juvenile books are one of the most 
interesting departments. Dealers in the small 
cities are making a mistake when they handle 
the small cheap line of juvenile books. We 
did the same a few years back but have gotten 
away from this and today, I believe, we have 
as good a representative line as is found in 
the big city book stores. We believe it pays 
to carry the best of books for children. Get 
the children to know your store and you will 
have them as your customers when they are 
grown up. Friendliness to children will al- 


ways pay in the long run. I believe that the 
children’s department is the best paying de- 
partment for many of the small dealers. Dur- 
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ing the Children’s Book Week, we secure the 
splendid co-operation of the Woman’s Lines 
ary Club. At their weekly meeting we have a 
display of children’s books. We find that this 
display is a big asset, especially to our Christ. 
mas business. 4 

Bookdealers should be on good terms with 
one another. This will do away with price 
cutting, the most harmful thing there js ;, 4 
small dealer. Last Christmas we had an ex: 
perience in price cutting by a chain store. A 
chain store had its window full of Popyjg 
Copyrights at 63 cents. Of course that hurt 
when the rest of us were selling the same 
books at 75 cents. The only reason it did not 
do us much harm, was because we had by {ar 
the biggest selection. Nevertheless, there 
should be some way to make the chain store 
keep the regular price as a bookdealer cannot 
be expected to compete at that price. 


Saturday Displays 

We believe in our windows as our biggest 
advertising medium. Keep your windows 
clean and have a good display at all times, 
We have found it pays to have a big display 
on Saturdays in the winter time because as 
some of our customers put it, “there is noth- 
ing to do but read and go to church on 
Sunday.” 

The dealer and his clerks should keep well 
read. This is a big help to the customer. We 
are constantly telling the public to read, there- 
fore, let’s start at home and practise what 
we are preaching. 

Times have changed for all of us. Not 
many years ago, I remember dealers who al- 
ways bought heavily—probably once a year 
with probably a few pickups during the year. 
Now, we aim at buying often and keeping 
our stock fresh and clean. This holds true 
especially in the field of Popular Copyrigits. 
There is no reason for a dealer to order a 
quantity of any particular book wnless he 
knows that his trade will buy. We all know 
that our profit lies in our many turnovers, 
therefore, it’s up to us to watch our ordering 
closely. Ordering often has the added aé- 
vantage of getting the new titles when they 
come out, instead of waiting several months 
before presenting them to the trade, which 
then discovers that you are slow. 

Since the war, the book department has 
been growing bigger each year. We find that 
advertising pays. We send out to a limited 
number of our customers a copy of the Books 
of the Month. This booklet helps our late 1* 
tion and non-fiction trade. But as Mr. 
Macauley writes in his brochure. our adver 
tising of the Popular Copyrights should be 
of a different nature. We must reach the 
people who cannot afford to pay the big prt 
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hooks; therefore, a list put out by the 
publishers should be mailed or distributed 
every so often to most of the homes. We 
did this a short time before Christmas and 
it proved a big help. 

In conjunction with our book department, 
we handle newspapers and periodicals. We 
enjoy a splendid business in this line which 
works out well in connection with a book 
store. One side of our store is entirely de- 
yoted to books. Display tables have helped us 
sell many a book. The other side of the store 


for 
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is devoted to our stationery department and 
other goods that usually accompany a station- 
ery department. 

Just at present the big fault is the class of 
literature that is appearing nowadays. It 
seems as if some of our books and magazines 
were vying with one another to see how de- 
grading they could be. We, as bookdealers, 
should do all in our power to push back that 
class of literature and sell only books and 
magazines that we are not ashamed to have 
in our own homes. 


The Small-Town Book Store 


III. 


By Mrs. M. Teeter 
Morris-Sanford Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


AM very glad to come before you this 
| morning with greetings from Iowa, “where 

the West begins and the tall corn grows,” 
and from Cedar Rapids, the “cereal city” oi 
the world, the home of Quaker Oats. 


A Book Letter 

When I was asked to appear in this little 
group as part of the program I was ready to 
send back word that I would not be there be- 
cause I could not possibly write a paper and 
get up and read it, but being a woman, it is 
very easy to talk, so I shall tell you just a 
few of the things we have done in Cedar 
Rapids, in the Morris-Sanford Company. 

In Cedar Rapids we have a population of 
50,000, and my clientele would be horribly up- 
set to know that I was speaking on the sub- 
ject of the “small town.” (Laughter). How- 
ever, I am ready to admit that we are only a 
grown up town, rather than a large city. I 
can see that, and even tho I don’t tell my cus- 
tomers that I do appreciate the fact, and it 
makes it rather hard to do the things that you 
do in larger cities, but very much easier to do 
what you can do in a small town, because you 
do know your people better. 

The store I represent can reach, and should 
reach a population of 600,000, because there 
are not many bookstores in our locality. We 
have one other in Cedar Rapids, and further 
than that for a bookstore of any size you 
have to go to Des Moines. 

We have done several things and I shall try 
to tell you of a few of the things we have 
done in our department. 

First, I should emphasize the book letter. 
We have made up a list which has grown 
Irom 150 to 275, which we call our “A” list 


This letter goes out every month, and that list 
is checked over every month so that we are 
sure that letter is going where it is mailed, 
and if we find it is not bringing results we 
check it off and put it on the “B” list, which 
has now grown from 300 to over 600. That 
letter goes out three or four times a yeaa 
and we find that that has increased our year- 
round bookselling very, very much. 


For Saints and Sinners 

Just for instance, one thing we did with 
Papini’s “Life of Christ.” When that book 
was published we sent out that letter to this 
list of practically three hundred, and to the 
men on that list, including the ministers of the 
city, we included a post card, a return card. 
We find we get cards back from men, but the 
women telephone or come into the store. A 
man will answer a postal and tell you to send 
the book to him. In the letter we emphasized 
what Dr. Joseph Fork Newton had said about 
the book, because he was for years in Cedar 
Rapids, and what Mr. Keith Vatter, of the 
Ridpath-Vatter System had said, for that is 
also a Cedar Rapids concern. He was in Ex- 
celsior Springs and asked me to send the book 
to him as soon as it arrived. He wrote back 
that he recommended the book both to saints 
and sinners; therefore we let the letter go 
to our entire list. (Laughter.) The results 
were that in the first ten days we sold thirty- 
six copies, and the sale continues right along. 

Another thing we are doing in Cedar Rapids 
is trying to help Iowa keep up its standard of 
being lowest in regard to illiteracy, and we 
are doing all we can to build school libraries. 
When our State Teachers’ Association meets 
in Des Moines in the fall we go down with a 
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big display. .We-use our little catalog and 
send it broadcast to each teacher. We also 
go before our county institutes. We have 
even gone to three or four counties around 
Cedar Rapids and talked to school meetings 
on school libraries, and we have helped these 
teachers to build up their school libraries, and 
in that way we get a. large mail-order busi- 
ness. 

Our catalog has grown from a little four- 
page catalog until I finished last fall with the 
last one, which reached sixty-four pages. We 
use it not only on our school library work, 
but for our retail and wholesale departments. 
We have in there not only our new fiction, 
poetry, popular copyright list, etc., but we 
have listed there a list of books suitable for 
school libraries, and we included last year the 
list accepted by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and we find that is one of the most 
valuable things we do. 

As I said this morning in the conference on 
Children’s Books, I have found it most in- 
teresting to put this catalog in the hands of 
the boys and girls who come into the store, 
and I recommend to all the girls in the depart- 
ment that they get acquainted with the bovs 
and girls who come into the store, and give 
them this list, and tell them they might enjoy 
going home and checking on that list the 
things they have read, and making a different 
kind of mark for father and mother, showing 
them what kind of books they would like to 
read and have in their library, and we are 
trying very, very hard to improve the average 
in the statistics published in the PuBLIsH- 
ERS’ WEEKLY a while back. These statistics 
came from a furniture dealer, showing that 
book cases were next lowest on the list of the 
furniture in the home. One article only was 
lower, and that was hat racks. 

Those are statistics. I don’t always care 
for statistics, but you know the story, and 
vou will pardon my language when I tell it: 
“There are three kinds of liars—a plain liar; 
a damn liar, and a statistician.” [Laughter.] 


Text-books 

I want to add right here that not only do 
our books go into the school libraries, but we 
are gradually building up a splendid little 
library business in the little libraries of the 
surrounding towns, near Cedar Rapids, and in 
very few cases are we giving discounts. We 
do if the amount comes to a certain sum, but 
we never go over 10% discount. If we are 
going to have a bookstore in Cedar Rapids we 
have to have a paying store, and we hope that 
we can put in our bids in this convention for 
the co-operation of all to cut these discounts. 
| Applause. ] 

Another thing that has been very valuable 
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is the getting before the Parent-Teachers’ \.. 
sociations. I find in my work in the book. 
store it would never pay me to belong to any 
union, because there are not any set hours, | 
work from eight in the morning until five. 
thirty, and sometimes make three or joy; 
speeches a week before clubs, and some oj 
these come in the evening, so there are real}, 
no set hours in the bookstore for the book- 
seller and one who will go before people and 
talk in the interests of books. 


Cooperation With Drama League 

I have gone before eleven Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations with small displays, and with a 
little talk on the habit of reading. This with 
me is not theory because I have an eighteen- 
year old daughter on whom I have tried these 
things out, and I know you can create the 
habit of reading, and if you are going tu 
create the habit of buying you must first. 
with the very young children, create this 


habit of reading, and it has been most worth’ 


while. We have done this thruout the year, 
and in a check-back made about a month or 
six weeks ago, we found that over a period 
of two weeks we were selling in our entire de- 
partment three juvenile books to one other. 
That means that some day we are going to 
have more book buyers, because we are getting 
that business from the boys and girls. 

One thing that has made it hard to create 
this habit of book buying is our public schools 
furnishing the texts, and the boys and girls 
have not known what it was to own their own 
books, and that is why we have had to help 
create this sort of thing. 

Then we have in Cedar Rapids, Poe Col- 
lege, and at Mt. Vernon, Cornell College. It 
has been very interesting to go before the 
different groups of young men and women 
in these colleges and talk about books. | 
went before the English Club of Cornell Col- 
lege last winter with a little talk entitled, 
“The Bookstore Wishes to Co-operate,” and 
you would be surprised what the results were 
with those young men and women. A _ week 
or so ago I went before one of the literary 
societies of Poe College and gave a talk on 
“Modern Fiction.” During the course of the 
talk I mentioned Carl Sandburg’s “Rootabaga 
Stories,” and urged the girls that tho they 
were grown up, not to get away from this 
delightful book, and before I left, the store 
sold three of those books to those girls to send 
to their nieces and nephews. So there 1s 
every angle you can use to create interest !" 
all sorts of books, and no matter what | talk 
about I try to bring in this subject of chil- 
dren’s reading. 

We have within the past year established a 
very active dramatic league in Cedar Rapids. 
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and the bookstore has tried to cooperate 
with this group. I went before this group 

f people and suggested different plays suit- 
‘ble for their reading groups, and kept a list 
-eady for them to look over and order from, 
and that has been very worth while. I even 
went so far as to go before a drama league 
‘) Vinton and read Barrie’s “Dear Brutus.” 
It really created a great interest in my Vinton 
people, and it has been surprising how much 
9 od it did. 
~ Then I suggested to three study clubs that 
they use books and the subject of books on 
their programs and they have kept me posted. 
| have their program right on my desk and 
try to correlate and sell to these different 
clubs the books that they are interested in 
their study club—I try to sell to the club 
women, 

Then we have anticipated the needs of the 
different churches and organizations in re- 
vard to their ordering Bibles and supplies, and 
we have one little woman, the city missionary 
for the Sunshine Mission, who buys from 
$100 to $150 worth of Bibles a year, and we 
do our best to follow up things of that kind, 
and suggest that we have just the things they 
will want, and then we see to it we do have 
the things they want. 


Store Salesmanship Class. 


Mr. LaBelle’s report of the radio part of 
the program reminded me of this: during 
the past winter I read stories three different 
evenings over the radio. We have not a very 
strong radio in Cedar Rapids, but it reaches 
within a certain distance, and I read stories 
to the children over the radio. 


Then we find that our store meetings are 
one of the best parts of the entire business. 
That has already been mentioned and I will 
touch briefly on it. On Monday mornings we 
have a meeting of the heads of the depart- 
ments, and there we bring the things from 
each department that every one in the store 
should know about, and we in the book de- 
partment try to have the people talking about 
)ooks, just as we try to talk victrolas and art- 
metal, and things of that kind which we 
handle in our store. We bring up our needs 
there as to the way we shall handle our cus- 
tomers. Having the commercial stationery 
department on one side of the store, we know 
our salespeople over there must have a differ- 


‘ent method from that with their customers 


on our side of the store, and the busy business 
man who comes in and wants supplies wants 
them in a hurry and right away, and we must 
handle those people differently from the people 
in our book department, whom we must keep 
our eye on and yet not bother too much if we 
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want to make our book department a brows- 
ing place, 

On Tuesday morning we have a salesman- 
ship class which teaches salesmanship in gen- 
eral, and then on Friday morning we have our 
book and stationery department meet, and 
each girl in the store, whether she be in the 
book or stationery department is supposed to 
read at least one book a week. We care for 
the books so they will be in perfect condition, 
but I do suggest as they go home and come 
back, if they carry them unwrapped, it will be 
much better, because nine times out of ten you 
can suggest that book to some one on the car 
who will eventually come into the store and buy 
the book. I have tried it again and again 
with success. [Applause.] 

We do anticipate the individual needs, and 
I hope as we of the smaller cities present our 
trials and tribulations that you people who 
are the publishers and the people handling 
books in a big way will listen more carefully 
to the salesmen who finally become convinced 
of our needs and tell you we say, “Why, we 
can’t buy these quantities!” We want you to 
listen to them and know we mean just what 
we say. We are trying to sell more books, 
and in order to grow we are trying to get 
more turn-over, altho there are things we 
must have on our shelves and carry longer 
than any other business. We know the 
bookstore is going to live if we do our busi- 
ness as other merchants do. 

Altho the juvenile series we sell are not the 
things that we who want better books for 
children want to push most, we must have 
them, because they do create a continual buy- 
ing, the same as when you establish in a cus- 
tomer’s mind The Modern Library, or any of 
the other series of that kind. They always 
come back for other books on that list. We 
are trying to study the individual problems 
and we are trying to do that in this con- 
vention, and I am sure that so long as we do 
see the need of each other we are going to ac- 
complish what the American Booksellers’ 
Association is trying to do, and I just want to 
quote a few lines that I think emphasize this 
thing: 

“We must stand aside and watch ourselves go 
by, 

Think of ourselves as ‘you’ instead of ‘Tl’; 

Pick flaws, find fault, forget the one is ‘you’ 

And try to make that estimate ring true. 

The thoughts of others then will dwarf and 
shrink, 

Love’s estimate will grow stronger by a 
greater link 

When you with ‘he’ as substitute for ‘T,’ 

Have stood aside and watched yourself go 

by.” 
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The Scope of the State Association 
By Will H. Johnston 


COME to you as the accredited represen- 
tative of the Illinois Booksellers’ and Sta- 
tioners’ Association and I extend to you 
the very cordial greetings of that organization. 

We are proud of our great state of Illinois, 
but we want you to know and to remember 
that, like all Gaul, it is divided into three 
parts, Chicago, The Tribune and _ Illinois. 
[ Laughter. } 

Beat Kansas 

Please give credit for this bit of wit to 
Howard Vincent O’Brien, author of “Trodden 
Gold.” He was our chief speaker at the ban- 
quet of our recent convention in Champaign. 
Most of the members of the Association live 
in Illinois, tho we do not exclude Chicago or 
the Tribune. As citizens of the State of Illi- 
nois we acknowledge the priority and the su- 
periority of New York. and Pennsylvania, 
with their populous cities with their great in- 
dustrial and commercial centers and we are 
accustomed to taking third place in statistical 
reports. But it was with the greatest chagrin 
that we learned that Kansas has the largest 
state organization of booksellers, ranking first, 
with Illinois second. Therefore, our great aim 
and our slogan for the coming year is “BEAT 
KANSAS.” Can we do it? Y-ES! “We 
say it—we mean it—we believe it, and it will 
be so”—Coué. 

Our association was organized in May, 
1916. Early in that year a bill was introduced 
in the State Legislature providing for free 
textbooks. To be sure, we had always most 
émphatically declared that we wished we 
didn’t have to handle school books and that 
there was no money in it and we did it only 
as an accommodation, but when that free 
text-book bill loomed up so threateningly we 
immediately realized that school books were 
the chief source of revenue in our book-stores. 


The Text-Book Bill 

Chas. W. Follett of Chicago has the honor 
of being the founder of the Illinois Associa- 
tion, for it was he who suggested that the 
book men of Illinois meet in Peoria to effect 
an organization, pass resolutions and form 
diplomatic plans to defeat the obnoxious free 
text-book bill. We were elated over the easy 
victory. To be sure, we had an able execu- 
tive, for our first president was George Wirtz, 
a member of this A. B. A., now of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, but at that time a dealer in 
Monmouth, Illinois. 


President of the Illinois Booksellers’ Association 


Our first meeting was a rousing, enthusias. 
tic one full of pep, faith and optimism, and | 
do not believe that we have lost any of it jy 
this first cycle of seven years. 

The most important event in any association 
is the annual convention and banquet—espe- 
cially is this true of our state association. In 
our own home community circles we perform 
with supercilious compunction the semi-pro- 
saic, semi-romantic round of business and 
civic duties and social activities or rather de- 
clivities which confront us for 363 days in the 
year. 

But lo! comes the first of May. We become 
half-hysterical in our freedom and we form 
a true aristocracy whose members are beyond 
the reach of the ordinary law and who are 
permitted to do freely the things that are for- 
bidden to the great masses of men and women 
who do not belong to the Illinois Booksellers’ 
and Stationers’ Association. 


Bulletins For Members 

Our bubbling enthusiasm is the result of a 
disease or rather an epidemic which breaks 
out about the 1st of May each year and ex- 
hibits all the characteristics of an intermit- 
tent fever. We make no attempt to exter- 
minate or even to control the disease. In fact 
we earnestly hope that it is frightfully conta- 
gious and that it will spread all over the 
broad prairies of Illinois until every book- 
seller and stationer becomes infected with the 
disease. 

The executive committee strives to keep in 
touch with the members thruout the year and 
to make them believe that each one is a vital 
part of the Association and his support 1s 
necessary to the success of its endeavors. Last 
year, between May 1, 1922, and May |, 1923, 
fourteen different reports, letters, bulletins or 
communications of some sort were mailed to 
the members from the office of the secretary. 

Here is one of them: 


. a . ) 
Illinois Booksellers’ and Stationers 
Association 
SCHOOL BOOKS BARGAIN LIST 


This Association needs your help and you need: 


the help of the Association. 
Here is the idea: 


Make a list of about ten of your deceased school 
books, give the titles of the books—the author, the 
publisher—the last copyright date, the number you 
have for sale and the net price. rane 

Mail this list to the president of the Association 
not later than August, 1922. 
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' i list will be printed ana 
n Avge rgain sole the organisation. ‘The 
-“— al ‘be listed under the name of the firm 
no ee ae for sale and the prospective buyer will 
a od direct with the different oe : 
\ somewhat similar a tri ast yea 
+ 5 think it worth tryin ” 
o K = as oe hole and it may help you. 
K1mGs } 3 
it now. 
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H. Johnson, President, 
Vice-President, 
Sec.-Treasurer. 


Will 
Otto Wagner, 
Harry H. Chumley, 


This appeal should have been made in June 
but even in August the results were most grat- 
as 
ihe tried it again after Christmas, about the 
roth of January, and it was most satisfactory. 
More than a dozen lists were sent in and 
many books were bought or exchanged. We 
began our “get a new member campaign” very 
early in the year. 

| must not take the time to tell you of the 
wonderful happenings of the convention, but 
| shall read you a message just received 
from our new president for next year, Will 


McKnight. 


Help of Research Bureau 


With the inspiration of the splendid meeting at 
the Chafnpaign flowing strong in our veins we are 
ny to send out our first message to the members. 
This was undoubtedly the best meeting the Asso- 
1 has ever had, which is saying much, for we 

e had some fine meetings, each one seeming just 

little better than the last, due, we believe to the 
nereasing faith of the members in the dignity and 

ortance of the service which they are giving to 
the public and the growing desire to make that ser- 
vice the best it is possible to render. 
he new officers feel the weight of responsibility 
which accompanies the honor of being elected to 
guide the organization thru the coming year and will 
lo everything in their power to further the interest 

the members individually and collectively. 

One of the important actions taken at the Cham- 
paign meeting was the passing of a resolution request- 
ng the Bureau of Business Research of the Univer- 

of Illinois to make a survey of the business con- 
ted by the booksellers and stationers of the state 
and prepare for us data upon which we could meas- 
ure ourselves and find out where we actually stand 

a business craft in relation to where we should 

l. We are taking up the matter with a com- 
mittee of Champaign members who will discuss the 
survey with the department of the university and we 
expect very soon to have an outline of the proposed 


rvey which we will send the members for consid- 
eration, 


I must explain to you that this resolution 
was provoked by a most earnest speech from 
a clerk in a book store in Champaign. He is 
young, energetic, ambitious, capable and 
fager to make a good living selling books. He 
wanted to know why book dealers carried so 
nany side lines; kodaks, sporting goods, toys 
and all sorts of messy things. He wanted to 
know why you seldom find a Jew in the book 
business. He asked many more questions, but 
you see the drift of his thought. Some one 
Suggested that we ask the head of the Bu- 
‘eau of Business Research of the University 
ot Illinois to discuss it with us. He came and 
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the above resolution was passed. I shall 
now read the rest of the president’s message. 

Enclosed is a copy of the resolution which the 
convention adopted in the hope of improving condi- 
tions on the opening days of school in September. 
Each member is urged to take up this matter with the 
superintendent of schools and members of the Board 
of Education in his own locality and gain their co- 
operation in carrying out recommendations in the 


resolutions. This should be done immediately as the 
close of the school year is now at hand. 


The Illinois Convention 

The Association was fortunate in having 
with them Marion Humble of the Year Round 
Bookselling Plan, who gave some very fine 
suggestions regarding educating the public to 
the value of more books and better books. 
This calls for a campaign of education and 
we trust that every member of this associa- 
tion will remember this work in his advertis- 
ing thruout the year. Miss Humble will be 
glad to help each one of you by sending ad- 
vertising slogans and suggestions from her 
office. The officers would like to keep a rec- 
ord of the work done in this line in Illinois 
this year and will ask you to send your re- 
quest for this service to W. W. McKnight, 
Normal, Ill., and he will forward it to Miss 
Humble, who will send the service direct to 
you. 

Our president’s message conveys to you 
some suggestion of our hopes for the future. 
We believe in our state association and we 
proclaim to you that it will become a very po- 
tent factor in the intellectual and industrial 
growth of the people of Illinois. The scope 
of the state association is only limited by the 
vision of its officers. 

A strong state association could easily be- 
come a magnetic center sending out helpful 
bulletins, circulars and press notices to the 
local organizations in the cities and towns 
thruout the state. These local organizations, 
whether they be luncheon clubs or Five-thirty 
Thursday clubs, will send eager, interested 
men and women to attend the state conventions. 

The state association needs the advice and 
support of the national association. You have 
lived thru twenty-three years of experience 
and you have learned how to do things. You 
have power and influence and you have bet- 
tered conditions in the book-trade. 

Would not that power and influence which 
the A. B. A. now possesses be increased and 
become more efficient if it were working in 
harmonious co-operation with the State asso- 
ciations of Michigan, Kansas, Connecticut, 
Oregon, Colorado and Georgia? If such an 
ideal arrangement seems feasible then let us 
all work to organize state associations. And 
do not forget that there is a modest associa- 
tion in Tllinois whose slogan is, “BEAT 


KANSAS.” ‘| 
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A Report on Year Round Bookselling 
By Frederic G. Melcher 


Chairman of the Committee 


HAVE looked over the records of these 

conventions for ten years back, and I will 

tell you, with some display of immodesty 
that the former editor of the WEEKLY, speak- 
ing of some remarks [I made at the I912 
convention, said that I provided the climax 
of that session. I have moved on, and 
am now supplying the anti-climax of this. 
Anything I might add to a session like this 
would be bound to be an anti-climax. I 
would like to say to you, President Nye, 
that this is one of the most fruitful ses- 
sions of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion conventions we have ever had. It has 
showed spirit and imagination; it has showed 
that we are really a live, throbbing group. 
I can hardly add in my report anything be- 
yond that, but I do have a little feeling that 
things are so satisfactory, and this new imagin- 
ation and energy playing around the business 
we love comes partly because of the work we, 
as a committee, have done. I feel deeply moved 
that the showing is so good, and I hope all those 
who are here may feel the same way about it. 


The Good Old Days 


In the early years of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association—I have been looking 
back over the records, trying to give some 
little recognition to the early heroes—the 
chronicle might be summed up as “the short 
and simple annals of the poor.” 


There was, tho, a feeling of tegetherness, 
a feeling that the trade had a reason for 
being which thru thick and thin, and thru 
the days of thirty member conventions, car- 
ried us thru to today. There was a fanatic 
belief that we were going somewhere, which 
shows up in the larger group today. 


The history of the new broadening of en- 
ergy goes back to Philadelphia. After that 
meeting we took up the main road toward a 
co-operative effort on which, for the third 
time, I am trying to briefly report. We based 
our efforts on a few fundamental ideas 
which, I think, have since been proved sound, 
on a belief that there was a great increase 
of public interest in books and reading; on 
a belief that there were ample resources in 
the public’s pocket and bank account to meet 
any demand which our merchandising imag- 
ination might be able to place upon them: on 





a belief that there existed, (altho the evidenc; 
had not at that time had a chance to crystall- 
ize), a spirit of co-operation among the book. 
trade of the Unitetd States which needed only 
place to apply itself to be of constructive ser. 
vice to the industry.- We believed that there 
was such a spirit in the trade, in spite of all 
those things we say abouf ourselves, and dis- 
like to have others say about us. We felt tha: 
there were unfathomed energies which could be 
put to use if we would but call upon them. 


The Public Has Responded 


Those basic elements which were necessary 


for success were found. We have proved 
the possibility of response from the public, 
and there are indications in the press, in the 
magazines and in conversations around every 
table, that there is an increasing book inter- 
est. We hardly need to prove that the pub- 
lic has not yet begun to make any expendi- 
ture for books as compared to other sources. 
We have tempted them to spend 50 cents per 
capita out of the nation’s income thru our 
channels, and they probably spend as much 
more thru other channels. So we are in a 
position in which there are unbounded possi- 
bilities of persuading the public that more of 
their income per year can go in our direc- 
tion. 

Arranging for sustained co-operative pro- 
motion among publishers or among any group 
of business men with competitive lines, is not 
simple; it is possible only when there is some 
fundamental and sound idea to bring them 
together, and that we have. I have had oc- 
casion to examine records of other co-oper- 
ative movements, and in spite of the natural 
feeling that we would like to have 100% 
the publishers support the idea, our percentage 
is heavier than that recorded by almost any 
other effort of this kind. It has been remark- 
ably spontaneous and remarkably sustained 
Far visioned business houses have sunk their 
differences ; they have shown patience and to- 
erance of each other’s ideas, and they have 1”- 
creased their support year by year—doublec 
each year, for three years. 


r 


That is evidence that the plan was right, 
that there was a real spirit of co-operation 
to be tapped, and there was also ready 1° 
use unfathomed sources of energy among the 
booksellers. The evidence has been betoré 
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voy jn the speeches and in the exhibit. There 
7 one hundred times more evidence if you 
vould look carefully thru the files in these 
‘reat scrapbooks. I wish, one after another, 
voy could sit at Miss Humble’s desk and see 
‘ye mail come in, the questions asked, and 
the friendly things said, and where they come 
‘om and what they mean—from individuals, 
:-om bookstores, from state organizations. It 
neaila that those people are waiting to help in 
“hat we stand for. A mailing list of three 
‘housand among people who are handling 
ooks means something. 


Publishers’ Association Takes Hold 

| wish there were more time to go into 
this in greater detail, to go into the actual 
glans that have been worked out. A big 
map in our office contains pins stuck over 
the country, indicating places where we have 
had active response and co-operation, to say 
nothing of informal and tentative help and 
work from many more. 

The organization has been quartered by the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
who are responsible for its finances and de- 
tails of policy, and under that there is the 
Campaign Committee, on which I have 
served as Chairman for three years and have 
not yet been demoted. The Chairman’s 
work is largely to labor to make that plan fair 
to all types of interests and all types of 
ideas, because in promotion work it cannot 
be otherwise. Sometimes there must be 
prompt decisions to go ahead because we 
cannot get 100% agreements that would 
please in all directions. We have kept faith 
with the plan as outlined, and the material 
going out is, I believe, of high quality and 
doing the work. 


Cainpaign 
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It would be mucn more appropriate if I 
were talking with the background of posters. 
They are shown everywhere and the re- 
flection of their work is everywhere. 1 
want to take most of the time allotted to me 
to ask for some personal experiences—some 
other than my own in this work. 


I recently heard a story which illustrates 
the point with which I close. A gentleman 
who had been brought up in a small city 
went back home. He wandered around the 
streets looking for people he knew. He found 
among others a man with whom he used to 
pump the organ in the Methodist Church, 
and he said to him, “Well, Robert, are you 
still pumping the organ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 


“Well, have you learned anything about 
organs in twenty years?” 


“O, yes, I pump the organ much better 
than I did twenty years ago.” 


“Is that so?” 


“Yes. Do you know, I pumped a tune the 
other day that the big organist from Chicago 
couldn’t play.” 

This background of the revival of public 
interest in books is this big wave of power 
on which we have to play. 


At one point I want to take special credit 
for what has been done in this campaign. 
I enticed some one to put in new pipes in our 
organ so we could play more varied tunes. 
The number of pipes has been greatly in-. 
creased. Into our trade have come the pos- 
sibilities of many new tunes. The introduc- 
tion of those new pipes in the organ of the 
book-trade is due to Marion Humble, and I 
want her to speak to you a moment. 


Comment 


By Marion Humble 


Executive Secretary of the Year-Round Book Campaign 


F IRST of all I want to recommend to the 

membership ranks of the American Book- 
‘ellers’ Association the seventeen or eighteen 
hundred booksellers who are not members, but 
who are year-round booksellers. They are 
getting posters from our committee, and they 
are using them. They are increasing sales, and 
they tell us on postcards recently sent out to 
them, that their sales are increasing from ten 
‘o one hundred per cent, because of the in- 
creased interest in books that they can arouse. 
I think if you want some new members 
who will really be interesting to work with, 





those seventeen hundred men and women 
ought to be added to the list. 


Sometimes when I write letters to twenty- 
one or twenty-two hundred booksellers who 
are now using this material, I feel that per- 
haps at the other end of that letter, when 
it is delivered and perhaps thrown into the 
wastebasket, there is a feeling like that in the 
story told in the undergraduate magazines : 


“One freshman said to another, ‘Did you 
get any mail from home this morning, frosh?’ 
The other said, ‘No not a cent.’ ” 
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What we are trying to do is send you 
ideas that really are cash to you. We are 
sending to you letters, suggestions and cir- 
culars and posters that I am convinced mean 
cash, There may be some of you here who 
have not turned them into cash, but I hope 
while you are here you will talk to others 
who are making them work and turning money 
into their tills. 


I hope while you are here you will look at 
the exhibit which the Year-Round Book- 
selling Committee has assembled in the lobby, 
and which shows photographs, street car 
cards and circulars which the booksellers 
have been using in co-operation with this 
plan. It is making money for them, and ought 
to be making money for every one of you. 


The Campaign Exhibit 
There are certain things which we are get- 
ting from the dealers using this material 
which are most thrilling to us in the office. 
The shop managers write to us that they 
are passing on our circulars to the clerks, 
for them to read, to get ideas from and learn 
the methods. I know of one store where some 
of our circulars have been used as actual 
texts in the schools for the clerks. They 
report not only increased sales in these 
stores, but also increased interest in connect- 

ing with community organizations. 


You have heard enough this morning about 
some of the wonderful contacts made with 
Mothers’ Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and other organizations, which cer- 
tainly mean book interest. 


Publicity Is Nation-Wide 

The national publicity which we are try- 
ing to increase in magazines and newspapers 
must certainly be sending people into the 
stores, and that market is growing, and it 
is up to the booksellers to cash in on it. 
There are three things in the air now which 
I hope you are going to take advantage of 
as soon as you get back to your shops. One 
is an interest in books for graduates. Books 
are certainly the best gifts for youngsters 
graduating from schools or colleges, or even 
moving from one grade to another. There 
are now articles in the newspapers and maga- 
zines on this subject, but in your particular 
town there won’t be any books sold as gradu- 
ation presents unless you are the one to pro- 
mote that idea. 


Then in June one of the magazines is havy- 
ing what they call “a better homes demon- 
stration week.” Last year they had these 
weeks in over 700 communities, You must be 
in those communities. There should be books 


in every one of those model homes. There are 
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electric fixtures, rugs, pictures, but ar 
books ? 


Have you seen the article in the May issue 
of The House Beautiful on book cases and 
bookshelves? The architects are working 
now to try to place empty book cases in houses 
Isn’t that going to send people into the ‘. 
so that these empty cases may be filled? 


e there 


Stores 


Don’t Forget Vacation Reading 


Then there is the idea of vacation read- 
ing. I don’t believe dealers have really taken 
advantage of that as they might. One of the 
library supply houses has little books which 
youngsters will be glad to get and record in 
them the names and ideas they have about 
books which they read this summer, Some 
of the samples are out there in the lobby. See 
if you can’t work out some plan in your com- 
munity to sell more books for vocation reading. 

I hope you will take seriously that idea 
of adding to the membership the other sey- 
enteen hundred booksellers, who are an im- 
portant factor in the book-trade in this 
country. 


Mr. Metcuer: I had expected that we 
could have an experience meeting following 
this, where we could have personal testi- 
monials in good revival fashion. Several 
members have suggested they would gladly 
furnish them. With the tunes from the next 
room piping in my ears I shall not be ask- 
ing for them. 


I am glad Miss Humble told the story 
about the fellow who had nothing in his 
mail. I had it in mind to say that it seems 
to me the whole fabric of the convention was 
woven thru with a bright thread that seemed 
to me like year-round booksellinz. I am 
tempted now to say it is a golden thread, 
because both profitable and bright. 

I am closing this session, altho I hope the 
other two days will be fraught with more 
of this talk. I should like to make this plea: 


That we keep the faith we have made; 
that we put bookselling thru as a profession 
which we shall be proud to belong to; that 
we keep the tolerance of others and the ¢0- 
operative spirit. That is necessary if we carry 
thru together. ; 


Finally, we shall never have another time 
when the iron is so hot and ready for strik- 
ing. Not next year, or the year after, but 
this year. Now times are ripe and the spirit 
is moving on the waters. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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PresipeENT Nye: Our Secretary has some 
communications to read to us at this time. 

SecreTARY WALKER: This morning’s mail 
brought an invitation to hold our convention in 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Telegrams of greeting and regrets have been 
received from former President Eugene L. 
Herr, from Vernor M. Schenck, and from 
Davis L. James. 

Here is a telegram from the League of 
American Pen Women to our President: 


“Washington, D. C. 
“President, American Booksellers’ Assn. 

“The League of American Pen Women _ values 
highly the cooperation with The American Booksellers 
\csociation made possible through your interest as 
ts president. Not only authors but publishers are 
warm in praise of united effort of our eighteen 
branches. We see American booksellers as literary 
outposts guiding to good literature. 

. “Grace GELDERT, National President.” 


“President, American Booksellers’ Assn. 
“Booksellers Association of San Francisco and Bay 
Counties sends cordial greetings and best wishes for 
the success of Annual Convention. We regret that 
circumstances made it impossible for our Association 
e represented at this years’ meeting. Should like to 
next convention held on this Coast. 
“Toon H. Wrtirams, Secretary.’’ 


“New York, N. Y. 
“Secretary, American Booksellers’ Assn. 

‘The American Fair Trade League sends cordial 
greetings and warmly appreciates co-operation of 
American Booksellers’ Association in cause of honest 
merchandising as embodied in pending standard price 
bills. We are gaining steadily by public education, 
but victory can only be won by continuance of 
earnest individual work. 

“EpMOND A, WHITTIER, Secretary 
: Fair Trade League.” 


mn ey 


The Booksellers’ Association of Philadelphia 
has sent the following resolution: 

At the April Meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, held on the eve- 
ning of April 26th, the question of Corrupt 
and Erotic Literature was discussed. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, it was moved and 





Afternoon Session—Tuesday, May 15th 


unanimously carried that a Committee of 
three be appointed to draft a set of resolu- 
tions pertinent to the subject. This Com- 
mittee conferred with the Directors. and 
Officers of the Association at a special meet- 
ing and adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas, We deprecate the tendency on 
the part of certain publishers to issue un- 
clean, unwholesome novels, a tendency that 
appears to be on the increase, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Philadelphia Booksellers’ Association, as- 
sembled in regular monthly conference, do 
respectfully and earnestly urge all publishers 
to exercise greater discrimination in accept- 
ing and publishing fiction manuscripts, to 
the end that the evil of degenerate literature 
may be positively curtailed. 

Resolved, That, we, as Booksellers, do on 
our part promise to use every honorable 
means in our power to discourage the sale 
and circulation of salacious books and maga- 
zines. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to all American publishers of 
novels and magazines; to the Book Trade 
Journals; to the literary editors of news- 
papers; to the Secretary of each of the other 
Booksellers’ Associations thruout the United 
States; and also to the Secretary of the 
American Booksellers’ Association for action 
thereupon at the Annual Convention of the 
American Booksellers’ Association, at De- 
troit, May 14th-17th, 1923. 

WaLtterR S. LEwis, 
Petrer REILLy, 
Harry F. MAcIitvarn, 

Special Committee. 
Frank V. McGratu, President. 
RupotpH G, KornsBau, Secretary. 


Michigan State Association Proposed 


By Charles Graham 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| DON’T know if this will be interesting to all 

_of you. It is relative to the organization of 
a State Association for the state of Michi- 
gan, and therefore principally of interest to 
Michigan booksellers. 

I sell lots of books on oratory but I sel- 
dom have the time to peruse their con- 
‘ents, so if any of you born orators find mis- 
takes in what I am going to say, please judge 


them lightly. This is out of my profes- 
sion. I am in the position of a man who 
was taken into a lodge and was asked after 
his admission to say a few words on the 
principles and teachings of the organization 
he had just entered. He floundered around 
for a while and finally ended up by saying, 
“Well, brothers, it is just like this, I am not 
a talker. I can’t do it. I was just born a 
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plain damn fool and have not had any set- 
backs.” 


We have long felt the need of a Michigan 
Association. If there is one thing that would 
establish the booksellers more strongly it is 
the consolidation of the different sellers so 
they can better arrive at a stability of busi- 
ness. So many bookstores are just book- 
stores. 


I have two stores and they take a lot of 
time. I sell mostly to the college people of the 
University of Michigan, and I am just as 
proud of those stores and they mean as much 
to me as his profession does to any doc- 
tor, lawyer or professional man of any kind. 
I am sure that feeling predominates with 
booksellers. Bookselling has not been given 
the credit that is really due it. While the 
need of organization has existed for some 
time it is only lately that there is a desire to 
form this association. I know that there is 
a desire, because I have conversed with 
several booksellers in Michigan who have 
expressed that desire to me, and it is on ac- 
count of them and partly from selfish inter- 
ests of my own. I think I shall gain from the 
experiences of others, and I am willing to 
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let them gain what they can from what | 
have done. 

We have arranged that any of the Mich. 
gan booksellers who are interested can, aiter 
this meeting, come to Parlor A on this floor 
where we will try to frame a permanent or. 
ganization. We will have with us Mr. Johp. 
son, former President of the Illinois Book. 
sellers, who will try to help us with the 
suggestions he has accumulated in his sever 
years’ experience with the [Illinois Book. 
sellers’ Association. I would be glad to se 
everybody in Michigan who is interested i 
bookselling and stationery lines. I think we 
can be a unit truly a credit to the National 
Association. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT Nye: Mr. Graham’s remarks 
have certainly been along the proper lines, 
It is thru state organizations of this kind 
that we can become a power as a National 
Association and I hope there will be a very 
generous attendance at the meeting follow- 
ing this session. 

It is now my privilege and pleasure to in- 
troduce to you a man who is very prominent 
in the annals of Detroit oratory, a man most 
interested in books, 


What the Public Has a Right to Expect from the 
Bookstore 


By Rev. M. S. Rice 


Detroit, Michigan 


NEVER addressed a company of book- 
| sellers before but I have a right to address 

you. I have a lot of private opinions on 
books, but I don’t know that I can say any- 
thing about selling books. 


One Book That Didn’t Sell 


I don’t profess to know your book situa- 
tions as you know them. I do know what I 
like and don’t always know what somebody 
else likes. I am as badly confused as these 
folks who are inveigled into making a list of 
the ten best books in the world. I think 
they are about the most misled folks in the 
generation. I am very greatly interested in 
books and the position and task that the 
bookseller has in the world today. If you 
handle this as you ought to, it becomes more 
than a business, and the strong cry over the 
world today is that business is more than a 
business. 

I was reading from Thoreau’s diary not 
long ago and saw one of the very first arti- 
cles he ever wrote in judgment of his own 
books. It was a pretty harsh judgment and 





the book did not sell at all. Several years 
after he wrote in the diary, “I have acquired 
a splendid library. I have something like 
one thousand volumes. Nine hundred and 
eighty-six of them are of my own author- 
ship.” 

I am not here to talk on your business, but 
I came to talk on the privilege which is in 
your business, and which is in any mans 
business who will interpret his business in 
the high ideals and possibilities there are in 1t. 

I was on the program the other day to 
talk to the high school graduates. There were 
five fellows who addressed them that alter 
noon, a lawyer, a doctor, a newspaper mal 
an engineer and a preacher. I was inter 
ested to see how they told the boys never 
follow the professions they were following, 
if they wanted to make money. whee 

Now I don’t know just what the situation 
is in your business at this present time, but 
it is your duty to put your passion into the 
great work of service that is before you, for 
service to yourself and service to others. 

I had the privilege of getting over t0 Eu- 
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rope before we declared war. I was assigned 
o inspection work among some Scotch sol- 
diers on a little island. It was simply a 
in the North Sea, It was a very inter- 
place during the war. It was while 
| was there that I saw the maddest man I 
saw in my life. He was a big fellow. 

He was so big that he thought he ought to 
jo a great thing for the country. What do 
vou think he was doing? He was polishing 
lamps, sitting there with a brass lamp be- 
tween his knees polishing it. He was the 
maddest man I ever saw. I said, “What is 
the matter, Bill?” 

Not a Lamp Polisher 

“Matter,” said he, “why I didn’t join the 
army to polish lamps. I enlisted to capture 
the Kaiser.” I don’t know where he is to- 
day, but I will bet every lamp in his house 
‘s bone black. 

| wish you could meet an old Myers of 
my church. He had nothing. He was so old 

nd so poor that he fast was growing thin 
with age. We could not even get him 
a job, and he did not want to go to the poor- 
house. We decided to send him to the Old 
People’s Home, so we took up a collection. 
Well, it was all fixed and I drove up to the 
door to take him away. He reared up and 
would not go. I said, “You won’t go? Why, 
what is the matter now?” 

“T’ve got a job.” 

“What, you have a job?” 

“Yes, | have a job polishing buckles.” 

The old man had secured a job polishing 
buckles and now he sits up late into the 
night polishing buckles; he gets up early in 
the morning to polish buckles. His heart is 
in that business, he is in it for the service 
he gives, 

It is God’s purpose for every man and 
woman to seize the privilege of the task to 
which he has been assigned. I say to you 
as a man who goes into the homes of the 
public, that the thing which distresses me 
most in the homes of people is not the lack 
ol rugs, or the poor furniture, but the lack 
ot good books. Some of the books there 
are those which after they are opened once 
‘re never opened again, and I say to you 
‘hat it 1s your task to furnish these homes 
with the reading material they need so much. 


I wonder if you have noticed the adver- 
‘isements of the man at Girard, Kansas. He 
has succeeded in proving to us that the great- 
‘st amount of reading is done by. the poor 
people. Do you know that only twelve per 
‘ent Of 50,000,000 books published are fiction? 
He called for a vote among the people buy- 


. 


ing books from him and he got nine thou- 
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sand returns from’ them and the overwhelm- 
ing request of those people was for more 
history. I wonder if you know what the 
most popular book of his lot is. The one 
that is the most in demand of all the five- 
cent books is Plato’s account of the death of 
Socrates. 


I realize that I must not talk longer, for you 
have other subjects that you wish to take up, 
But I want to congratulate you on your task. 
I want to congratulate you and say as one 
interested in the simplest type of welfare for 
the good of the world, in every possible thing 
I can take up I believe you are exactly in that 
same task, and when you interpret your business 
along constructive lines you do the service to 
mankind that is yours to do. We don’t know 
what simple things may be happening in this 
world at this moment. We do not know the 
great events that are around us. The simplest 
chapter in our hands might mold the future 
for us. 


I want to call your attention to a cartoon 
I saw not so very long ago. The heading of 
this cartoon was simply “February 1809.” Of 
course, I would not dare to ask a group of 
booksellers what happened in February 1800. 
An outstanding thing happened in that month 
of that year. 


Great News in Kentucky 


A couple of old fellows had met on a trail 
down in Kentucky. One was astride a horse 
coming from the village far distant, for if 
they did not go to town they had no news in 
those days. 


“Well, what is the news?” asked the old 
hunter. 


“Oh, nothing much. One old fellow back 
in town is going East to see Madison in- 
augurated, and there is a fellow in Europe by 
the name of Napoleon who is causing a lot of 
trouble, and I don’t know what is going to 
happen next.” 


“But what is the news out here?” 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing ever happens out 
here with us. A baby was born up at Tom 
Lincoln’s cabin, but nothing ever happens out 
here with us.” 

Nothing ever happened; a baby was born, 
the greatest thing in the world. The greatest 
thing in the world happens under the nose of 
the man who says, “Nothing ever happens.” 

Men and women, you ar: holding that which 
brings before the world the vital things of 
life, the real matters that are concerned in 
the actual building of human life which shall 
make it stand thruout the years, and for God’s 
sake don’t grow discouraged with your task, 
but take it up and be of service to humanity. 











Mr. Metcuer: When we closed this morn- 
ing I expressed the hope that we could have 
more discussion on this subject of year 
around bookselling. Dr. Rice has told us that 
the bookseller ought to put passion into book- 
selling, and I should like to hear of some ex- 
periences. I should like to hear from different 
parts of the country. 


Miss Henry, will you tell us what you have 
done? 


Children’s Book Week 


Miss Henry (Terre Haute, Ind.): I want 
to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Melcher and Miss Humble for helping me last 
year to put over the biggest Children’s Book 
Week we have ever had, and I want to thank 
the publishers and others who have been of 
assistance in making this such a success. I 
want to say that I have had the most hearty 
co-operation from all, and by this co-operation 
I not only made this a Children’s Book Week, 
but a Children’s Week. I had the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers of the public schools and 
the parochial schoois. We had something go- 
ing on each day. At the end of the day we 
had so many children in our store that there 
was no room for them. We had to turn away 
our business and everybody was not in favor 
of that and so it was up to me to take care of 
the children. 


I found an empty store that was just com- 
pleted and on Saturday of Children’s Book 
Week we took care of twenty-one hundred 
children. In closing I still say that I think 
the greater honor should go to Mr. Melcher 
and his co-workers. 


Mr. Metcuer: I should like to hear from 
Mrs. Maynard who has come from Los 
Angeles. 


Mrs. Gertrupe C. MAyNArpD (Los Angeles, 
Calif.): We are so iar away from the source 
of supply and so busy trying to do the every- 
day business that we have not made many 
special efforts other than our window dis- 
plays. We have a need for the children’s busi- 
ness but so far we have not done anything 
extraordinarily good along that line. I think 
we are getting started now and are going 
to put forth more effort. I hope that by the 
next time I will have something concrete to 
show for our efforts. 


Mr. MetcHer: I am going to call on Mr. 
Littlejohn. He has been around the country 
a good deal. 


Open Discussion of Year-Round Campaign 


The Publishers Weekly 


G. W. LittLejoun (Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago.) : The people are anxious to know 
how this Year-Round Plan of bookselling jg 
coming out. We have tried to link up our ad. 
vertisnig and our efforts wtih the Year-Round 
Bookselling Plan. We advertise in such pub- 
lications as Good Housekeeping; Ladies 
Home Journal, Review of Reviews, Literary 
Digest, etc., and we keep a very careful tabu- 
lation and ask people to send in for a little 
catalog which we publish. I want to tel] you 
that in February and in June, which are not 
two of the greatest months for children’s 
bookselling, we received more inquiries for 
that little catalog, and following that our 
sales were greater by mail than they were in 
December and November of the year before. 
I cannot attribute it to anything except the 
new Stimulation that has come thru the Year- 
Round Bookselling Plan and all the adver- 
tising that has been put forth to make people 
realize that they could buy books all the year 
around. 


I have been remarkably impressed with the 
work this committee has done, not only for 
the booksellers but for the publishers as well. 
One of the best friends I have in the book- 
selling business tells me that he does not be- 
long to the American Booksellers’ Association 
because he does not believe publishers should 
be allowed to belong, or publishers’ salesmen, 
but it should be an association for booksellers 
only. I tell him that the publisher and the 
bookseller should work together, and what is 
for the benefit of one of us is for the benefit 
of all. I think that we are on the right track; 
if we keep up this effort and this enthusiasm 
of selling our books thruout the year we will 
have them all the months of the year instead 
of congesting them in November and Decem- 
ber as we have been doing. 


Mr. MetcuHer: I should like to hear from 
Mr. Cloke of Hamilton, Ontario. 


A Canadian Children’s Campaign 


Mr. Croke (Cloke & Son, Hamilton, 
Ontario.): I am not a speaker but I have 2 
few items that might interest you in the way 
of bookselling. We used to have a little old 
store, but recently we moved to a new. We 
used to have our books mixed in with the 
wallpaper department, but when we move 1 we 
did away with the wallpaper and gave the 
whole floor over to books. That gave us 4 
very good department. 
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Two years ago we tried some special features 
for getting the interest of the children, and 
we had great success. We had an essay contest 
ich the names of books were to be in- 
serted. The next year we carried on another 
contest and had even greater response than 
before. We interested the children from the 
grades up to the high school. 


in wi 


A Weekly Letter to the Children 


\Ve are now working on another contest for 
this fall. This contest will deal with quota- 
tions from children’s books. The object is to 
see how many of these quotations they know 
and to indicate what book they are taken 
from. Of course, along with this we do a 
great amount of advertising. 


We worked out a form of weekly letter to 
the children with little sayings similar to the 
limmy Sayings in the papers. We called it 
“Sooty’s Sayings.” It has been commented 
upon by numbers of people and has proved 
more attractive than anything we _ ever 
launched in the way of advertising. 

I have compiled some figures with reference 
to the bookselling, which I intend to work on 
a percentage basis. This year book sales on 
two floors were 46% over the book sales of 
last year and in this I do not include Bibles or 
prayer books at all. Since December this per- 
centage has not been as large. Children’s 
books on the two floors amount to twenty per 
cent of the entire sales of the store. 

Mr. MetcHer: I should like to hear from 
Mrs. Watson who comes from the Glass 
Block Store, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Duluth Store Reaches Out 


Mrs. JaMes T. Watson (The Book Shop 
of the Glass Block, Duluth, Minn.): I try to 
do something new each year in putting over 
effectually the Children’s Book Week. This 
year we did things that. were entirely new with 
us. I have the only exclusive book store in 
the city of Duluth. I sell no stationery and 
no side lines of any kind, not even paper 
books. So I have been very anxious to see 
just what would be done to make effective the 
Children’s Book Week with purely a campaign 
lor selling, 

This year instead of going to the main li- 
orary with our displays and advertisements 
We went to the branches in the far ends of 
the city of Duluth where the working people 
and the so-called poorer classes live—the real 
book lovers of any community. To them we 
went with this campaign. The display was 
opened on Sunday and closed on Sunday, run- 
— a whole week thru the middle of Novem- 
ver. We were assisted in this campaign by the 
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teachers and high school students. We had 
literally scores of people crowding thru these 
displays from one o'clock in the arternoon 
until half past nine or ten at night and the 
results were most satisfactory. It was a much 
more satisfactory campaign than that held 
other years in the central library, because the 
poorer classes of people do not as a rule go 
to the main library, but in this way we took 
the exhibits directly to them. So much for 
the book exhibit. 


One Book But a Good One 


I have a customer who comes to my shop 
on Saturday night two or three times a 
month. He will come a dozen times during 
the course of the winter. He roams around 
the store for two hours before he speaks to 
any one, and then finally he will say to me, 
“Well, I have ten children at home and I 
ought not buy a single book, but I must have 
that.” He will pick up a $3 or $4 book. That 
is the real spirit of these people, and that was 
our reason for taking this campaign into the 
far ends of the city. 


I don’t think the real success that has come 
to us is due to us as booksellers in the shops 
but to the selling plan which makes it possible 
for us to succeed. 


Mr. MEtcHER: Is there any volunteer who 
has a word to say along this line? 


A. T. CHAPMAN (President, Canadian 
Booksellers’ and _ Stationers’ Association, 
Montreal, Canada.) : I should like to express 
a word of appreciation for the work being 
done by the publishers. I want to say that 
their work has also been: appreciated very 
much in Canada. We have adopted many of 
the thoughts that have been suggested. 


One thing that provea of great assistance to 
us last Christmas in Montreal was the artistic 
design of that poster “Why Not Books.” We 
had an artist make an enlargement of that 
some five feet high. We had six or seven of 
these made and every book store had this 
poster outside their doors during the month 
of December, and we found it very effective. 


PRESIDENT NYE: We have listened with a 
great deal of pleasure and profit to these tes- 
timonials of our friends as to the benefits ac- 
crued from the Year-Round Bookselling Plan. 
It is absolutely necessary and essential to the 
successful outcome of this campaign that 
there be an intensive lineup of every book- 
seller, to take advantage of the poster and ad- 
vertising material which is sent to every one, 
and I trust that those of you who have not 
availed yourselves of this will do so before 
this convention is concluded. 
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The Undeveloped Side of the Book Business 


By J. Joseph Estabrook 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


OR many years the booksellers of Ameri- 

ca have been studying ways and means of 

reaching the non-reading and non-book 
buying public of America, and how we really 
can sell them books. We have been discuss- 
ing at our previous conventions how necess- 
ary it is to build good stores with modern fix- 
tures, keep our stocks complete at all times, 
advertise our business, have our displays at- 
tractive and alive, train and develop our sell- 
ing forces, teach them suggestive salesman- 
ship, inaugurate practical follow-up systems, 
and many other helpful plans and schemes 
that would make us more active and enter- 
prising business men and women. 

When we take stock, we realize that big 
changes have taken place and that much pro- 
gress has been made in our business during 
recent years. You men and women engaged 
in the bookselling business have lent a listening 
ear and a helping hand, and have taken kind- 
ly to the advice and suggestions given. You 
have also been liberal in exchanging ideas be- 
cause you believed that you could learn and 
profit from the other fellow’s experience and 
suggestions. 


A New Field Is Ready 

But now, we have come to the turn of the 
road. We are meeting here at this convention 
in the hope that we may enter into a new field 
of development. New problems face us, and if 
we are to keep step with modern business and 
hope to prompt the book business to higher 
levels, we must originate new ideas, open up 
new channels for the selling of books, and 
work harder than we have ever worked be- 
fore. We are all ambitious for new fields of 
activity, for more business, for greater turn- 
over, and for creative schemes that will teach 
us how to sell more books. We are inspired 
by the newspapers with their propaganda 
about books—the magazines with their mil- 
lions of circulation preaching month after 
month the “Need of Books”—“Find it in 
Books.” 

The literary reviewers have been doing a 
splendid work, paving the road that leads to 
books. The publishers have worked more in- 
telligently than of old; they are spending more 
money than ever before in the promotion of 
reading and the selling of books. These 
agencies have all helped in a tremendous way 
to clear away the mist from before the eye 
and develop our imagination. They have 
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given us new hopes and visions, and made x: 
realize that out there, in the big barren oun: 
try among the farmlands, the hillsides. ) 
cities and small towns there are millions 
people who need and want books, but do no: 
know where to get them. You may say tha 
we have our libraries for these people, ani 
if they want books very badly they will sek 
them in the libraries. 
of the splendid work that is being done by the 
American libraries and librarians. 
will say that it will cost great sums of mone 
to reach this mass of people of whom | speak 
That, also, may be true, but you an 
realize that it may be some time before we c 


I am not unmindiy! 


by several leading advertising men, to spend 
for advertising that would sell our cause to 
the American people in the same effective way 
as the automobile and moving picture indus- 
tries have sold theirs. 
is the answer?” 


Thousands To Be Reached 

Can we afford to let slip the golden oppor- 
tunities that have been created for us thru all 
this good propaganda? 
only practical way to reach these people, teach 
them the fascination of reading, and sell them 
books intelligently, is thru the mails. 
are thousands and thousands of people 11 
country who want to read and buy books, but 
nobody ever asks them to buy! 
for a moment and consider a few of the 
mail order campaigns that have been 
ducted recently on two books of etiquett 
I understand that the publishers have sold 
thousands of these two books, and you and 
I both know that we have sold hundred 
volumes to people who have been sent int 
our stores thru this mail order propaganda 
It is not uncommon for a person to come inte 
my store with circulars covering many SU. 
jects, that they have received by mail tron 
Tf we have the books on hanc¢. 
Occasionally we are asked ! 
the senders of the circular are reliable, and 1 
we can vouch for them, the customer leaves 
with the remark that she will send fo 
book. Of course, we always try tc 


So I ask you, “ 


I believe that ¢! 


the publishers. 
they will buy. 


If you want to increase your business an¢ 
want to sell more books in larger quart 
you must think of the book business 25 " 
insurance brokers think of theirs. 
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surance is sold, they say, not bought. I think 
‘t quite fitting to mention here the recently 
“Ask them to buy,” which fits 
our business just as well. I understand that 
this slogan as used by a big industry, changed 
rom “order-takers” into “salesmen.’ 


The Small Towns Wait Us 


Do you realize the great possibilities that 
await you out there in those farms, small 
cities and little towns, and does it ever occur 
to you, as a bookseller, that these people are 
hook hungry? That they are human beings 
and part of American life, the same as you 
and 1? That they are anxious and ambitious 
to improve their minds, and position in life? 
Hungry for knowledge, new inspiration, and 
the things that will make their lives more in- 
teresting! You, as a bookseller must know 
that they will find all these things in books! 
They need dictionaries, cook books, Bibles, 
reference books, books on house building, 
automobile repair and guide books—books to 
make them better farmers and gardeners, 
plumbers, blacksmiths, lawyers, doctors. They 
want books portraying the lives of their 
forefathers—Washington, Lincoln, Franklin, 
Roosevelt—the novels interpreting American 
life and history, books on government, eco- 
nomics, stories that bring the sea before their 
eyes, the west with its color and thrills, and 
books that will make them better fathers and 
mothers. They want books for their children 
—books that will enlarge and enrich the 
young minds and develop their imaginations. 

Now, the big question that comes to my 
mind is—can we, during this convention, in- 
spire every man engaged in bookselling to 
make up his mind to go after this business 
by mail? Develop the field that they did 
not realize existed before, and that IS ripe 
for harvesting? Visualize all of the book- 
stores of the United States inaugurating a 
mail order department, putting on a cam- 
paign—flooding the country with literature, 
telling of the fascination of reading, the joys 
of book ownership, that life and happiness 
can be found in the book, and that if people 
are to live and work better, they must read 
books. Make up lists of the right books, 
telling what the books contain, and how they 
may be used. Tell the parents that the home 
needs a dictionary, a young folk’s encyclo- 
paedia if there are children in the home, that 
the wife can cook better if she has a cook 
book, that the automobilist may save money 
if he will buy and read the book on how to 
make repairs, that there is a book that every 
Carpenter and plumber should have in his 
tool bag, that no children should be de- 
Prived in their youth of “Mother Goose,” 
The Fairy Tales,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Little 


adopted slogan 


men i 
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Women,” etc.—that the clerk in the bank and 
the store can make his position bigger by 
reading a book that tells about his particular 
job! 

The more I study mail orders, and the 
wider experience I have with mail order 
work, the more I am convinced that the un- 
developed side of the book business is the 
mail order field. Most of us are taking 
pretty good care of the customers that now 
visit our stores regularly. I do not fora 
moment think, however, that all of these 
people are being sold as many books as they 
should be, and I suggest that possibly the 
best way to begin mail order work is with 
the lists of names of the people who now 
frequent your stores, and who can be sold 
more books if they are presented to them in 
an effective and intelligent way. 


Good Mail Manager Needed 

To install a mail order department in a 
bookstore is not easy. It is necessary that 
it have the constant attention of someone 
who is really interested in books and in de- 
tail work. This person must have initiative, 
imagination, and be industrious. I would 
advise that the one in charge of this de- 
partment be selected from the best people of 
your store. If this is not possible, go out 
and employ a young man or woman with 
the understanding that its success will de- 
pend largely on what he or she is willing to 
put into it, and that this department must 
be developed to the point that it will pay its 
own overhead, and eventually make money. 
You will also need the assistance of a cap- 
able and fast working stenographer, and pos- 
sibly a minor clerk for filing and other 
details. It would be a very good idea to 
lecture and sell the idea of this mail order 
department to your present organization. 
Make them realize that they must work for 
the interest and success of this department, 
that thru its efforts, helped by them, your 
business and organization will prosper. You 
must also remember that this department 
will involve some expense—perhaps, for cab- 
inets, cards, stationery, postage—and that you 
probably will spend money for several 
months before you begin to see any profits. 
But you must be patient, for it takes time 
to get your machinery in working order— 
getting lists, classification, planning your 
campaign, selecting the proper books and 
getting the printed matter, letters and cata- 
logs ready for distribution—but once you 
have launched your campaign, sent out your 
advertising material, you have made the be- 
ginning, and I’ll warrant (at least, it’s been 
my experience) that you will have a lot of 
fun and perhaps anxious moments, watching 
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the orders come in, replacing stock, get- 
ting rid of dead stock from your shelves, and 
seeing your daily sales grow. Now, Mr. 
Proprietor and Manager, there is another big 
job that must fall on your shoulders. You 
must be willing to give part of your time 
and attention to the personnel of this depart- 
ment. You must sit down with them and help 
plan the campaigns—teach them how to write 
letters that will attract the customer’s atten- 
tion, immediately arouse interest in the book 
that you are offering for sale, and finally in- 
spire the customer to send for the book. You 
must buoy up your people—keep them on 
their toes, insist that your systems are kept 
up to date daily that everything must be 
done on schedule—that orders and corres- 
pondence must be taken care of the day 
received! This is all very necessary for the 
development of an efficient and well regu- 
lated mail order system. Your presence and 
interest will help to build up the morale and 
expand the vision of your entire organiza- 
tion—more than this, it will help to give you 
a better understanding of the big possibilities 
in the mail order field. 


The Lists Must Be Right 

Probably one of the most important fac- 
tors in the mail order work is the list of 
names. I am going to assume that every 
bookseller has the name and addresses of a 
great many customers who now patronize his 
store, and also has them properly classified. 
If, by chance, you haven’t this list, by all 
means begin at once to get it. Have 
cards printed, asking for name, address, 
business or profession, subjects, authors and 
hobbies interested in, amounts of purchase— 
whether cash, charge or C. O. D.—character 
of catalogs they would like to receive, and 
circulate these cards among your salesmen. 
Insist that they be filled out correctly and 
regularly. Pick out the ones that seem worth 
while and that suggest opportunities for fol- 
lowing up with other books by the same au- 
thor on the same subject. Write a letter of 
thanks for the purchase made. Suggest other 
books that might be of interest. If you have 
circulars or catalogs that seem appropriate, 
send them along and refer to them in your 
correspondence. For quick action, it may be 
wise to have a series of form letters, well 
printed, with blank spaces left for inserting 
in black or red ink, the titles of the book 
you wish to recommend. As an illustration, 
the customer who has purchased three vol- 
umes of “Anatole France” would be inter- 
ested in a complete list of the author’s 
works, and if written to, he immediately will 
become a prospective buyer, possibly over 
the telephone the next morning. The man 
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who lives on a farm fifteen miles out of 
town who has ordered a book on the “cow” 
is another prospective buyer for books on 
the horse, sheep, poultry and should have a 
letter, together with a catalog of the “Ry. 
ral Science Series.” If time permitted 
I could name numerous other illustrations 
that would prove the big possibilities in this 
work. 


Where To Get Addresses 

Now all of your lists as they accumulate 
must be gone over regularly and kept up to 
date; you must establish a system that will 
make your list easy to handle, and the live 
and prospective buyers must be separated 
from the dead wood that is bound to accumy- 
late. There are many systems that can be 
adopted, but I think the best one is to work 
out a plan that will be suited to your own 
facilities. When you have grown large 
enough to go outside of your own immediate 
vicinity, and want to add names, I would 
suggest that you get your lists from tele- 
phone and city directories. For example, the 
librarians of the many public libraries thru- 
out your state may be willing to give you 
their readers’ names. Use the blue book, 
men’s and women’s club lists, too. Get lists 
of business men, lawyers, clergymen, bank- 
ers, doctors, teachers. Exchange names with 
manufacturer’s agents, follow the daily news- 
papers of your city and state. By all means, 
try to get on your mailing list the name of 
every person in your community or state who 
is a regular, occasional or even a possible 
buyer of books. This person should be cir- 
cularized. In the first letter or catalog you 
mail him should be enclosed a printed form 
asking him to designate the authors and 
subjects that he is interested in, and would 
like to hear about from time to time. When 
you have discovered in what particular 
branch of literature this person is inter- 
ested, he should be so classified according 
to your system that will make it simple for 
you to notify him promptly of new books as 
published. 

In collecting a varied list of names for 
our mail order department, we have had ex- 
cellent results, thru advertising catalogs, and 
special lists of books in the New York 
Times Book Review, the Bookman, the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, World’s Work, New Republic, 
and Nation magazines, and we are also using 
the International Book Review, and occasion- 
ally we have advertised our own catalog 1” 
the Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia news- 
papers. Of course, we use our local news- 
papers quite frequently. 

We try never to miss the opportunity of 
getting a new live name in our own store, 
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names that come thru the mail in the 
me f an inquiry for books. During our 
experience of only a few years in mail order 
work, we have collected about 25,000 names 
of which a remarkable percentage have been 
developed into good book buyers. When we 
issue catalogs, or send out letters and circu- 
lars, we usually get an immediate response 
with orders and many inquiries for both new 
and old books. I can truthfully say that 
our catalogs and correspondence are going 
‘nto every state of the union, and after a 
careful analysis, we have found that the 
great majority of inquiries and orders come 
‘rom the small towns and out of the way 
places that we seldom hear of. What does 
all this prove? Just this—that there is a 
market far afield where books are wanted, 
and by people who are willing to purchase 
by mail. 


form 0 


Multiply Sales By Ten 

A few days ago, I heard of a very inter- 
esting experience. A mail order house dur- 
ing the year 1921 was not satisfied with the 
total of seventy dictionaries sold for the 
year. They believed that a greater number 
of dictionaries could be sold, and decided to 
put on an intensive campaign during the year 
1922, and this concern sold 800 of their large 
unabridged dictionaries during that year. This 
is something to think over. 

Successful mail order men tell us that 
books which present simplified forms on 
arts of English, Conversation, and Letter 
Writing, attract attention and make a strong 
appeal. Also those books that aim to help 
the individual acquire knowledge of studies 
and hobbies that they are trying to master 
without the aid of a teacher. They also tell 
us the Atlas, the Book of Quotations, Ency- 
clopedias, volumes that present the Law— 
business and legal terms in an A. B. C. form, 
are good mail order items, Books on Eti- 
quette, Health, Self Control, Nerve Control, 
Character and Mind Training—all arouse the 
curiosity and interest of most people. His- 
tories of countries, lives of great men and 
women, personal and intimate, handbooks 
lor the business man, accountant, advertising 
man, mechanic, farmer and all types of skilled 
workmen are big mail order possibilities. A 
lawyer, doctor, or minister is a very busy 
man, and must be practically told by his 
bookseller that he needs an encyclopedia. If 
you don’t remind him, he’ll forget it. 

Now, as for recreation, you have another 
outlet in the Zane Greys, the Curwoods, the 
Garlands, the Conrads, the Doyles, the Op- 
penheims, the Fletchers. These are the books 
that will be read for mere pleasure. 
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You and I could very easily select five or 
six such books that would make a splendid 
package to be sold by mail for a ten dollar 
bill. For many years, publishers have been 
offering such combinations, and the fact that 
they continue to do so is very good evidence 
that it pays. There are a dozen or more 
book combinations that could be suggested 
for the beginning of a library for the home, 
school, office, workshop, and farmers’ libra- 
ries, selected and recommended by the book- 
seller, and sold thru the mails on the monthly 
installment payment plan. I honestly be- 
lieve that a campaign of this kind, would 
stimulate interest and encourage the non- 
book-reading and unsold public to buy books, 
those who probably like to read and own 
books, but whose finances are limited and 
who evidently consider books a luxury. 

It is not enough that you can number 
among your real or prospective buyers the 
readers of Mencken, Huneker, Galsworthy, 
Merrick, Hudson, Conrad, Wells, and others, 
as well as those who are following closely 
the publishers’ output of Art, Biography, 
History and Travel of all parts of the world, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Hunting and Sport- 
ing books, and numerous other subjects. 
While they are more easily reached, they also 
are susceptible to the personal touch—mail 
or otherwise. With this clientele it is but a 
step to such fascinating subjects as geneal- 
ogy, for example, which is a business of 
itself in which but few booksellers in the 
country specialize. Is there any good reason 
why all of us could not develop our trade 
along these lines? 


Cataloging the Remainders 

A few years ago when we decided to test 
the possibilities of the mail order field we 
planned our beginning with a printed catalog 
of books known as publishers’ remainders 
and overstocks. In this catalog we listed 
hundreds of books and offered them to the 
general public at special prices. These books 
we bought at a very low figure from the 
publishers, thus enabling us to sell at great 
reductions, and we have had marked success 
with such sales. Of course, these sales, in- 
cidentally, also stimulate our business during 
slack seasons. Our records show that a great 
many customers have been developed into 
frequent buyers, and some of them today are 
our best mail order customers for new and 
current publications at regular prices, and 
much to our surprise and gratification, a 
great number are buying more books at regu- 
lar prices than they do of books offered at 
the bargain figures. 

Catalogs of this kind also bring to us many 
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long lists of old and sometimes out of print 
books; which supposedly are difficult to find. 
But we have found that if such orders are 
handled intelligently and promptly, they pro- 
duce immediate results, and make for a con- 
tinuous selling relationship. One of the best 
selling items in our catalogs has been stand- 
ard sets, despite the market conditions. 

We are making and distributing three cata- 
logs a year and we now find that it is neces- 
sary to add to these catalogs several hundred 
titles of the new and forth-coming publica- 
tions to satisfy our customers who are inter- 
ested, and want new books as published. 

Simultaneously with the printing of our 
catalog, we immediately plan a sale in our 
store lasting from two to three weeks. We 
have records of the people in our city who 
are interested in such catalogs. They are 
circularized with the lists and invited to visit 
our store to examine the books listed, which 
are on display. This is very good business, 
according to our daily totals. 


Don’t Forget Children’s Books 


We are careful, also, to stress the big field 
of children’s books, both in and out of cata- 
logs, for the children are our customers of 
tomorrow. 

This is only an effort to touch the high 
spots of selling books by mail. Perhaps you 
think the picture is too glowing. But— 
whether you think so or not, I have been 
thru all this business myself, and know that 
you can make your mail order department an 
essential part of your business. Moreover, it 
will help generally to promote reading, book 
ownership, and book selling. It will help to 
put the book selling business on the map and 
keep you in step with the modern and grow- 
ing tendencies of big business. 
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I leave it with you for your consideration, 

PresIDENT NYE: Mr. Estabrook’s paper has 
certainly been no exception to the wonderfy| 
papers that have been given thru this con- 
vention, and it should give you considerable 
food for thought. It is practical, constryuc- 
tive, and is something thru which he has 
lived. We should consider his plans 
methods very seriously. 


and 
and 


Mrs. Watson: We made it our business 
to send out over two thousand catalogs last 
year and this year we have gone thru the 
telephone directory for the state of Minne- 
sota and we make up our mailing list from 
that, and there are comparatively few people 
who have no telephones. 


PRESIDENT NYE: There are undoubtedly quite 
a number here who have used the mails for 
distribution, and we would be pleased to hear 
from you regarding your plans. 


A Run of 40,000 Catalogs 

Mr. Lance (Montreal, Canada): I have 
been very, very much interested in the ad- 
dress given. It bears out what I want to 
say. The mail order business is very im- 
portant to any bookseller. When we began 
we were publishing five thousand catalogs, 
and now we are publishing forty thousand 
copies and a few days ago we only had five 
hundred of them left. We are reaching out 
all over Canada. It is amazing what can 
be done, not only by sending out catalogs 
but by reaching different stores in your state. 
Last fall just for an experiment I ran a 
page advertisement in the Montreal Herald 
and Star. The page cost me $500 but it was 
worth it because it brought us orders from 
away out to almost the North Pole. 

I very heartily endorse what Mr. Esta- 
brook has said. It is a splendid movement. 


The Bookseller’s Responsibility For the Book He Sells 


By Henry S. Hutchinson 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


NUMBER of years ago I was in the 

office of an old established, wealthy, 

and I thought respectable, publishing 
house on the day that they were publishing 
a new book by a well known author. The 
book was called to my attention and on the 
reputation of the publisher and author I 
gave an order for twenty-five copies. A copy 
was handed to me and on the train return- 
ing home I glanced casually at the book 
where it happened to open and was amazed 
and disgusted with what I read. On reach- 


ing New Bedford I telegraphed cancelling 
my order. 

Had I not read that portion of the book 
I would have taken it home and what would 
have been the result? My two daughters, 
who were young girls at that time, would 
have read the book and because Father had 
brought it home for them to read would 
have wondered. 

The incident taught me that there were 
publishers and authors whose books could 


win 


not be accepted without a very careful scrutin 
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\ few months ago three young men opened 
. stationery and book store in New Bedford. 
One day a man of mature age called for a 
ertain book and as it was not in stock asked 
ieee ‘+ ordered for him. The young man, 
al he is a fine fellow, had only been con- 
al | with the business a few weeks, and 
but little about books, procured the 
ivered it to the customer, was ar- 


nected 


knew 
hook, del 


HENRY S. HUTCHINSON 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


\ 

rested, brought before court and fined one 

hundred dollars for selling obscene literature. 
The following Saturday night our greatly 

esteemed Boston Saturday Evening Tran- 

script carried an ad of this same book over 

the publisher’s name. 


Brought Into Court 


Now gentlemen, just think of this young 
man starting his business life with a “Court 
Record.” Who was to blame, and who should 
have paid that fine, who should have had to 
stand in that court and be branded a dealer 
in obscene literature? The representative 
ot that publisher sold us that book without 
a word in regard to its contents and we had 
to be told by a customer that it was not a book 
that we would want to sell. 
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My idea in mentioning these two incidents 
is to bring forcibly to your mind my feeling 
towards those two publishers or any pub- 
lishers issuing such books. 

They have deceived me, they have sold me 
“rotten fruit” if I may use the expression, 
which might and perhaps did me, my store 
and my reputation harm, and might have 
been the means of my taking into my own 
home unclean books. 


Need of Personal Responsibility 


Now how much greater is our responsibili- 
ty as booksellers dealing direct with the con- 
sumer that we should not offer any but 
good goods to our customers. Each of us 
knows what our feelings are when we open 
a package of fruit at home and find that 
the dealer has slipped in a specked orange 
or apple. None of us would want to repeat 
verbally to our customers some of the in- 
cidents taken from recent novels and yet I 
don’t think the verbally spoken word is as 
dangerous as the printed word. 

So let each of us guard our customers, 
and each feel a personal responsibility in 
the character of goods that we sell, and let 
the reputation of our store be such that 
our customers will feel safe in buying the 
books displayed on our counters and should 
one be overlooked let us hope that some 
good friend will call our attention to it, 
knowing that we certainly do not mean to 
deal in that class of goods. 


Is It Good Business? 


When we visit our grocer and butcher 
and fruit dealer we expect to receive good 
goods and are very much disturbed if we 
do not receive what we have a right to ex- 
pect. How much more right have our cus- 
tomers to expect from us books thta they 
can take into their homes without question! 

May I express my total lack of under- 
standing how the publishers who have most 
recently issued this class of books excuse 
themselves to themselves. 

Surely they did not “need the money” which 
is the reason given by so many of their 
contemporaries, I mean the “bootleggers ;” 
for are they not in the same class? 

It certainly is not “good business” as I un- 
derstand the ethics of what at least should 
be considered good business. 

To my mind it is a humiliation that I find 
it necesary, when the salesmen of certain 
publishers offer me their new books, to have 
ask the character and moral tone of the 
book and yet it is necessary to do so as 
their imprint on a book no longer carries 
that guarantee. 
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Let us all support in every way possible 
those publishers whose imprint means some- 
thing and at this time may I call to your 
mind the fine sales some recent books have 
had, books that carried a clean, wholesome 
atmosphere and which we could and did 
recommend to our customers. 

Many years ago books of the class referred 
to used to appear with the name of some 
little known publisher or printer, and it 
has been, I am sure, a source of gratification 
to all of us booksellers to see that the de- 
mand for these has ceased. We all have 
taken pride in the character of the books 
that we were selling, so that I consider this 
present epidemic more dangerous. It be. 
hooves each one of us, therefore, to take 
a stand for clean books as we do for clean 
bodies, clean homes and clean stores and 
don’t let it be said that we are lacking the 
appreciation of our responsibility towards 
our community to sell nothing but wholesome 
books. 


Shall Profits Be Considered? 


Of course, gentlemen, I realize that per- 
haps when we refuse to deal in this class 
of books we are losing business and possibly 
an immediate profit, but I don’t believe we 
lose in the long run and I for one do not 
want to be a party in any such business, 
which means the lowering of the moral stan- 
dards of our community. 

How fortunate it is for those of us who 
also deal in stationery that we don’t have to 
ask the manufacturer of paper whether there 
are five hundred sheets in each ream as there 
should be, yet if he left out fifty sheets he 
would only be robbing our pocket book and 
that of our customer, while some ot these 
publishers under discussion do _ infinitely 
worse; they poison the mind and body. 

A number of years ago that fine lover of 
boys, Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, spoke to 
us in regard to the books that we booksellers 
were selling to boys. 


We Cleaned Up Boys’ Books 


I am ashamed to say that I had not given 
the contents of the boys’ books much thought. 
I had simply been considering price, appear- 
ance, and selling qualities, but I went home 
from that meeting with the thought that I 
owed something to the boys of my city and 
have since that time endeavored to sell to 
boys only such books as I would want my 
grandson to read, and how the boys have 
responded and what a fine thing this “Chil- 
dren’s Book Week” has become! We seek 
and receive information from the heads of 
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the children’s department in the libraries 9; 
our vicinity and endeavor in every way sie 
sible to place before the mothers and Retire 
books for their children that will interest 
them and turn their thoughts in the rich; 
channels. 


Personally I consider that the books 4 
child reads have much to do in forming 
character, and we booksellers should realize 
our responsibility and do all in our power 
to furnish books that will aid in developing , 
taste not only for béoks but for good, clean 
books. 


I want to add just a word here. At the 
recent booksellers’ meeting in Providence 
our grand old friend Harry Gregory, during 
discussion on this subject, said, “I don’t care 
if every bookstore in the United States carries 
the books, I won’t have a damn one of them 
in my store.” . 

May I in closing, ask each one of you 
to take this thought home with you? We are 
booksellers and we have a very decided re- 
sponsibility towards the people of our com- 
munity, so let us be worthy of the confidence 
placed in us. 


Important Issue of Convention 


PrEsIDENT Nye: This question more than 
any other is important to this convention. 
It is the most important one confronting 
the bookseller of the day and should be 
worthy of a discussion, and I invite you to 
take part in this, not only booksellers but 
if there are any publishers here we would 
be very glad to hear from them along this 
line. 


Frank V. McGratu (Philadelphia. Pa): 
It might be interesting to you to know what 
the booksellers of Philadelphia, of which I 
happen to have the honor of being president, 
did. We met in our April meeting at the 
Witherspoon Hall with literature as the sub- 
ject. 

The meeting resulted in the appointment 
of a committee of three to draft a resolution 
of protest to be sent to every American pub- 
lisher of fiction and magazines, also to go to 
all of our trade papers and to the secretary 
of our convention and to be acted upon by 
them. As I said at that meeting, “It is this 
sordid dollars and cents proposition that has 
caused such a flood of neurotic books.” AS 
Mr. Hutchinson said, it can be nipped in 
the bud if the booksellers will stop selling 
such literature. 

The greed of the saloonkeeper brought about 
what I consider a national curse, prohibi- 
tion, and just so will the greed of the pub- 
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lisher result in the placing of this measure 
‘, the hands of people who are not gifted 
with commonsense, who will bar the Bible 
and many other things which we consider as 
sood now. Therefore, every bookseller should 
pledge themselves, as those of Philadelphia 
did, to refuse to stock a nasty book. 


PresIDENT Nye: I see Mr. Everitt of 
Doubleday, Page & Company. May we have 
a few words from you? 


s. A. Everitt (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
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pany): I have not given the matter much 
thought, but, of course, I believe in pure lit- 
erature. If I could but just leave a thought 
with you. I could mention two books by 
another publisher: I refer to Professor Sher- 
man’s “Americans” and “The Genius of Amer- 
ica.” I think we are very fortunate in hav- 
ing the criticism of certain men who speak 
with authority, men who have maintained 
splendid standards, men like Sherman, Henry 
Seidel Canby, Christopher Morley, and 
others. 


Reply to Mr. Hutchinson 


By Arthur Proctor 
Of the Clarion Bookshop, Detroit, Michigan 


HAVE just a few words regarding the 
speakers remarks on the bookseller’s re- 
sponsibility for the book he sells. 

I noticed that the speaker was a very rev- 
erend gentleman considerably past youth, 
and I want to take exception to some of his 
remarks in so far as he speaks of what the 
bookseller’s responsibilities are. 

The bookseller’s repsonsibility is to supply 
hooks that the customers ask for. From a 
commercial standpoint I have no interest in 
this matter at all. I appreciate that the book- 
seller has a responsibility in the books he 


sells, 


Tastes of a New Generation 

The gentleman who just spoke referred to 
some of the books sold in Boston, or I might 
say, sold in the State of Massachusetts. I 
think I have a hazy idea of some of the 
books he referred to, I won’t mention them 
in case I might be mistaken, but I will say 
that the younger generation of people who 
are buying the books today demand that they 
know the books they are getting, that they are 
scientific and that they are true, no matter 
whether they be novels on the subject of 
psychology, criminology, or whatever it may 
be. They want the books to deal with human 
contact, human’ phases of life as they see it 
around them, and they are not taking the 
advice of the older people. They are de- 
manding a new vyoice—the voice of the 
younger generation, They are no longer ac- 
cepting the advice of the so-called superiors, 
they are thinking for themselves. 

I am speaking not of the professor or the 
teacher, but of the student, They are de- 
manding a more progressive stand; they are 
demanding a more scientific stand, and de- 
manding thes@books even tho it may seem 
. Some that they are not wholesome (I 
Delieve that is thésword that was used.) 


They want books that will teach the lessons 
that they must learn in order to face the 
life they have to live when they leave their 
college and high school. 


A Revolutionary Age 


Life is not pleasant, We don’t want whole- 
some books; we don’t want “Pollyanna” 
books, but we do want books that teach us 
the truth, that will portray life as it really 
is, be it pleasant or unpleasant. Therefore, 
I think it is the duty of the bookseller of 
today to acquaint himself first with those 
Classes of books. Then he is in a position 
to advise his customers as to the best class 
of books to read. 

The younger people of today are demand- 
ing books that may seem to some of you who 
are over thirty years of age as revolution- 
ary. I think it was some of these books that 
were suppressed in Boston. The young peo- 
ple of today are demanding those books not 
from any motive of immorality but from 
what they can learn about life. The young 
people in the universities and in the colleges 
want to know what is going on in the world, 
and what they shall do, and what is the right 
line to pursue. They are not satisfied with 
the old conception, the word of our superiors, 
but they are demanding that they have a 
right to ask questions from their teachers, 
and a great many of them know more than 
their teachers do about life in general and 
this is because of the books they have read. 

They are demanding these books, and so 
I say that the duty, the responsibility of the 
bookseller towards his customers, towards 
the general public is not just to sell books, 
not just to sell books that have a sweet 
ending, but it is their duty to get them the 
books in spite of the censorship, in spite of 
the censorship of such men as Mr. John Sum- 
ner and various older people. I claim that 
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the youth of America can read these books 
and can understand them truly. 

I am not selling your old style books on 
contentment, and “Be joyful in the luck that 
the Lord hath provided for you,’ but I am 
selling the books that demand the answer 
to the scientific question on all phases of 


life. 


D. J. O’ConneELL: It is a good thing that 
all the booksellers do not follow the theory 
advanced by the previous speaker. [Applause 
and cheers.] There is no room in the United 
States for such literature as that. [Applause 
and cheers.} I don’t believe that this in- 
dustry that has grown up in the community 
and that has grown so powerful during many 
years of existence has any idea of depart- 
ing from the straight and narrow path of 
teaching the good old American doctrines 
exclusively. [Applause.] Thank God, there 
are very few bookstores in our country 
that are attempting to insert into the minds 
of the young people any doctrine that would 
bring bolshevism over here. [Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, all that we really 
need do when this kind of literature is 
brought before us is to look at the present 
existence of the government of soviet Rus- 
sia today. Mr. President, if we wanted any- 
thing to bring home to the people of our 
country the danger of that doctrine of social- 
ism, anarchism, the life of shame and un- 
godliness, look to soviet Russia. [Applause.] 
I know, ladies and gentlemen, that the book- 
sellers of this country will never lend their 
aid or give their help to the promulgation 
of literature like that. [The audience arose 
and applauded.] 


H. H. Herr (Wilmington, Delaware): I 
would like to make a motion that the re- 
marks made by Mr. Proctor be stricken from 
the records, because they are not the kind 
that the American booksellers are in sym- 
pathy with. (The motion was seconded.) 


Mr. MetcHer: Surely we can have a free 
discussion in an American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation Convention without having the rec- 
ords stricken out. 


H. H. Herr: I have a motion before the 
house and it has been seconded. 


PRESIDENT Nye: I declare your motion out 


of order. 


R. F. Futter (Boston, Mass.): It seems to 
me that this man represents a certain class 
of booksellers just the same as a certain 
class of publishers in this country. The 


majority of our publishers are clean, honest 
people but there are some who are attempt- 
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ing to ruin our business, and they are the 
ones we have to worry about. 

We have been up against that in Boston 
and we have gotten it fairly well under con- 
trol but we need a lot of help, and I think 
it has reached a serious point now where if 
we don’t take hold of the situation we wil] 
have trouble. If anybody is interested I 
would be very glad to tell you what we have 
done in Boston in this situation. 


How Boston Handles Problem 


Our store has been ninety-six years jn 
business, and that is something to lean 
against. About eight years ago we were up 
against this proposition in Boston and one 
dealer in Boston was arrested for selling 
books about which he knew nothing. We 
conferred with the Watch and Ward Society. 
which is about the same as the Vice Society 
in New York City, and we proved to them 
that we were a respectable class of people 
and did not want to sell that type of book. 
We founded a committee known as the Bos- 
ton Booksellers’ Committee of the Watch and 
Ward Society. The authorities agreed not 
to make an arrest until a book complained of 
had been read by this Committee, and the 
booksellers of Boston, and later the State of 
Massachusetts, agreed to abide by the deci- 
sions of that committee. Whenever a book 
was found to be in the class that was not fit 
to sell, the booksellers were notified and they 
immediately stopped the sale of it. The deal- 
ers were given forty-eight hours’ time to 
stop the sale of the book after the decision 
had been made known to them, and then if 
they did not comply with the rule they were 
proceeded against. 

We worked along in that way for eight 
years. During the first few years all worked 
all right, but during the last two years we 
have had hell; there has been an awful lot 
of work. During the last year I think we 
have suppressed fourteen books. When this 
method of notice goes out there is no pub- 
licity about it whatsoever. The newspapers 
are cooperating with us, and they refuse 
advertisements for these books; the literar) 
editor refuses to review them, if he has not 
already done so. He gives out nothing 
other than the fact that the book has been 
suppressed. The booksellers won't sell it 
and in two weeks nobody is talking about the 
book at all. [Applause.] 

We have had a few black sheep. Some of 
the bookleggers have slipped thru the lines 
and there is where you have got to have 4 
strong organization that will hold them in 
line. If the Watch and Ward Society catches 
them, it means going to the court, and in 
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every case the court has imposed upon the 
violators of the law a fine of from $50 to 
$100. In other words the courts are backing 
ys up in this move. The courts are mighty 
glad to find a trade. that 1s cleaning up its 
own back yard. 

We have drawn up a constitution and by- 
laws by which we work and we presented it 
to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
or the Criminal Court, where these cases 
come up, and I want to tell you that it is 
the finest way to work. The courts are just 
as anxious to have this cleaned up as we are. 

1 would like to make one remark with 
reference to what the young man said with 
reference to decency and Mr. Hutchinson’s 
age. Decency is not a matter of age. The 
fecency which was described some two thous- 
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and years ago has continued the same down 
unto this time. 

Are there any questions any one would like 
to ask me? 


Burton Rascoe (New York): You men- 
tioned some books that the booksellers should 
not sell. Will you name some of them? 


Mr. Futter: No, I don’t care to name any 
of them, for that would only open a discus- 
sion and perhaps give publicity to such 
books. 


D. C. Burst: Perhaps Mr, Fuller would 
give the names of those books to the gentle- 
man in a confidential talk. 


J. C. Gavan (Southern Book Concern, At- 
lanta, Ga.): Ladies and Gentlemen: Com- 
ing from away down South where we raise 
cotton and corn, I am surely astonished with 
the fashions that you have up here in the 
North, to hear a speaker like that up here 
in the North approving indecent, immoral 
books. 

I am a new member of your Association, 
and I am glad to be here. I am not an old 
man just because I have gray hair, and I have 
been in the book game for about twelve years. 
Of course, I had a way of making a living 
before I entered the book business. I am an 
advocate for clean books. Down in Atlanta 
we had some little trouble in the courts 
about a book and I am glad to report that 
it was squashed, and there is no book that 
goes onto the shelves of my store that is of 
the wrong kind. 


It is astonishing coming from away down in 
Atlanta, Georgia, where we raise cotton for 
clothing and corn to sell by the. gallon, to 
come up here to Detroit, Michigan, and hear 
a bolsheviki speech like that indorsing obscene 
literature. It js astonishing to me and I am 
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ashamed if it has to go into the recurds of 
this Association. 


R. F, Futter: There is one other thing 
that I would like to mention. I went to the 
Providence convention two or three weeks 
and, ago while there I told them of the work 
we were doing up at Boston, and they formed 
a league down there to do the same thing. 
Massachusetts stands today the cleanest state 
in the Union for not handling obscene liter- 
ature, and I hope that everybody here will 
go back home and form some kind of a league 
and clean up our own business before some- 
body else does. 


H. H. Herr: I have a motion before the 
house. 


PRESIDENT NYE: I declared it out of order. 


D. J. O’CoNNELL: If there is a motion on 
the floor and the Chair has declared it cut of 
order, I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
and move the previous question. The Presi- 
dent misunderstood the position of the motion. 
A motion has been made and seconded to ex- 
punge these remarks from the records of the 
Association. The Chair should put the mo- 
tion. 


Motion to Expunge Passed 


PRESIDENT Nye: You have all heard the 
motion which has been regularly made and 
seconded. All in favor of expunging those 
remarks of Mr. Proctor from the records of 
the Association please say “aye.” Contrary 
minded, “no.” 

The “ayes” have it, and the motion is 
carried. 


Mr. Procror: I want it understood here 
and now that I am strictly opposed to the 
sale of indecent books. I merely want to 
know how we are going to decide what are in- 
decent books. If you are going to stand for 
the censorship of such men as John 
Sumner—— 


PRESIDENT Nye (Interrupting): Please con- 
fine yourself to the matter at hand. 


Mr, Proctor: In all the course of my re- 
marks I merely mentioned what the people 
came into my store and demanded. I mean 
what the people of our state of Michigan are 
demanding. I did not mention a word about 
soviet Russia or bolshevism. I don’t see why 
anybody belonging to an association should 
immediately jump up and place the stamp of 
bolshevist, revolutionism, and the like, on me, 
I did not mention it at all during the whole 
of my remarks. 

I was talking about American books, and 
I said, if you remember rightly, that I had 
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confidence in the American youth of today, 
and I want to protest against bringing in lies, 
if you please. 


PresiwENt Nye: You are out of order. 


Mr. Proctor: I merely want to protest the 
placing of bolshevism after my remarks. Il 
did not mention anything at all about any for- 
eign country. 


CHARLES GRAHAM: I want to say that I 
have two bookstores in a university town and 
I sell books to twelve hundred young people, 
and don’t let anybody tell you that they are 
bolshevists. They are just as good, upright 
young people as you will find anywhere. 
There is not a day goes by but that I am re- 
quested by some young lady or some young 
man to pick out a book for them, and if you 
ever find that I stoop to the level that I would 
sacrifice my honor as a bookseller to make a 
few dimes on an indecent book I hope some- 
body shoots me. [Applause.] 


B. E. Sanrorp: I have been working with 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Boy Scouts, (and am 
with Cornell University at present) for over 
thirty years, and while we have some of the 
bad element among the young folks I feel 
perfectly at liberty to say that the proportion 
amounts to almost nothing. 


Plea For Free Discussion 


A. T. CHAPMAN: In this discussion this af- 
ternoon it has been very unfortunate that we 
have gone to the extreme. There is something 
between the “Pollyanna” type and the in- 
decent books. I don’t believe there is an 
American bookseller worthy of the name who 
would sell indecent books. There are books 
to fit all lines. Some people like to aim a 
little high, but for the undeveloped mind we 
have the children’s books. We have a grown 
up department. I have books of Tom Paine 
but I don’t put them in the front window or 
on the counter where the youngsters will see 
them, but the man of mature years gets his 
Tom Paine. Are we to take all the books out of 
our shelves that deal with life in the honest, 
straightforward, truthful fashion? 

I think we would do well if we had not had 
this discussion at all this afternoon. 


Mr. MeELcHeR: I want to make plain my 
earnest feeling that we should not deny open 
discussion in these conventions. It seems that 
after ten years of constant attendance at these 
conventions I have a right to say that. I want 
to go on record as saying that we have taken 
a step backwards in saying that we cannut 
hear both sides of any question in the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Convention. [Applause.] 


The Publishers’ w eekly 


We cannot have an Association, we cannot 
discuss national problems unless we can hear 
both sides of the discussion, and I for one am 
ashamed of ourselves for not allowing this 
subject to be discussed from both sides. 


Mr. Messner: I would like some defini- 
tion as to what is an indecent book. Would 
Mr. Fuller rule out psychology of the human 
heart and soul? Would Inez St. Claire be 
ruled out because she did not go into the field 
of science? Are the authors to be cribbed 
by some vague definition? I would like some 
light on this question if it is possible to give 
it. 


Mr. Futver: I don’t know just how to ans- 
wer those questions. I think possibly the best 
thing I can do is to tell about the other com- 
mittee we have formed. I think the subject 
is mixed up quite a bit; whether a book has 
merit as a research or whether it is just plain 
rot. 


We organized another committee two years 
ago because the other committee could not 
handle anything except fiction. This com- 
mittee might be called the advisory com- 
mittee on sex publications, and it has an im- 
portant field. This committee is composed of 
seven men—three medical men, two from the 
Watch and Ward Society, one lawyer, and one 
bookseller. That committee not only goes 
over the books but it recommends books. We 
have recommended one book, and it is 
O. K. I can put it in the window and sell 
it to any one over eighteen years of age or 
anybody below that age if he is about to 
be married. I believe I am right in saying 
that that same book has been before the lower 
courts of New York and they declared it ob- 
scene and indecent. 

It is not a question of what is an obscene 
book. I think we all understand that. It is 
a question of judgment. We don’t judge 
whether it is good or bad, harmful or harm- 
less, but whether it is in compliance with the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts. That is 
what we have got to go by. The laws are put 
on the statutes and we have to obey them. I 
guess there are a lot of us who ought to be 
in jail for selling what we do; there is always 
a question on this. There is a very close line 
as to what is decent and indecent. 


Mr. Ticknor: It does not seem to me that 
the expunging of the previous speaker’s re- 
marks is a question of stopping free speech. 
We all heard what he said. The laws forbid 
anything referring to Reds or anarchy, and ! 
think the booksellers did well in having that 
speech stricken from the records. [Applause.] 
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Morning Session---Wednesday, May 16th 


Analyzing the Community for Bookselling 
By David C. Buist 


Higgins’ Bookstore, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


COME from Grand Rapids, the Furniture 

City, with a slogan attached to it that “it is a 

cood place to live,” which I have changed to 
read, “a good place to sell books.” We have 
‘n our town five bookstores and two department 
stores, in a city of 150,000. 

Last year I used to go to the several 
churches to find out and get ideas of those 
ministers who talked and preached about 
books. I came home and thought the matter 
over, and said to myself, “Why should not 
the bookseller get out and preach his gospel?” 
So last year I have been to sixty meetings of 
all different kinds of people; to meetings of 
all varieties of mankind, and to all varieties 
of book kind. It has been very profitable. 


Is Your Bookstore An Institution? 

I have a program here I have outlined which 
I will be glad to hand to anybody who cares 
to go into this matter. My little paper this 
morning isn’t very long. I was at the Kiwanis 
Club luncheon yesterday in your city, and I 
was more than surprised to find how many of 
those fellows there were who wanted to know 
about books in this large city of Detroit. We 
spent one hour discussing every phase of their 
business to which I could help fit a book. I 
sat down at the table, and we had a round- 
table discussion of these business men of your 
city. I got a few orders [Laughter] from 
them which I turned over to Mr. Macauley. 
If I had had more time I would have had 
more orders, and given them more inspiration, 
but the time was short and we had to quit. 

I will pick up a few straws here and there 
over the broad field, and ask you to look at 
them a few moments. 

Undoubtedly you have heard it before, but 
may I remind you again that the greatest 
opportunity for bookselling today lies right at 
your own door in that community of yours. 
There is the glorious chance. What are you 
doing about it? Are you still sowing on the 
old soil or are you cultivating it for wider 
Production? Is your bookstore an institution? 
Are you gettnig newspaper publicity? Form- 
ing reading circles? Boosting your wares at 
your club? If not, then you are only doing 
half the business you ought to be doing. 


Education looks high in our annals today. 
Everybody is seeking for information, and 
we, in this glorious profession of ours, should 
answer the call and make every possible effort 
to supply the demand. Make your store the 
efficiency center; hang out your sign, “Your 
bookseller is more than a merchant—ask your 
bookseller.” 

The percentage of our people who read 
books is respectably large, but the percentage 
of bookbuyers is extremely small; the true 
book lover and habitual reader is apt to be a 
settled sort of person, but most of us in these 
restless days are not settled, but itinerant. 
Books are good furniture, but heavy luggage. 

“Buy a Book a Week.” That is the pub- . 
lishers’ slogan, and it is too much for the 
new bookbuyer to comprehend; too little to 
impresé the person who does already buy 
books. “A book a week means fifty-two books 
a year,’ the new bookbuyer will exclaim, 
which to him must imply a sort of forbidden 
drudgery of persistence. Why suggest such 
a repellent routine, a too severely prescribed 
régime, which, to the friend of books might 
easily appear an obnoxious regularity of 
mechanism? To the regular habitual reader, 
an occasional spree suits him better than a 
continual moderate indulgence. 

Encourage good reading; know the great 
books. The bookselier who knows, commands 
more respect, not perhaps from the world at 
Jarge. but from those whose respect it is 
worth while having. Soundness and sincerity 
—in them is power, and from them comes the 
serenity of conscious strength. 


Great Ideas Are in the Air 


Fearlessness, self-confidence, ambition, will, 
concentration, sincerity—when you have these 
things your mind strikes fire when it encoun- 
ters a kindred spirit. Do not fear the accusa- 
tion of “highbrowism!” Where is your 
courage? Be independent, but be sure ot 
your ground! 

You must be alert on the happenings of the 
day. Read your newspapers faithfully ; watch 
for coming events; keep abreast of the times 
and let your show windows be the blackboard 
of your thoughts. 
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Has it ever occurred to you as booksellers, 
how much your community needs your assist- 


ance? Henry Ward Beecher said, “No man 


ever manages a legitimate business in this life 
who is not doing a thousand-fold more for 
other men than he is trying to do for himself.” 
That tells the story. 

This is an age of intellectual accomplish- 
ment; great ideas are in the air. Every pro- 
gressive individual is looking for them. Ideas 
have revolutionized the world. Books ot 
quotations, books on philosophy, science and 
invention have been so condensed that a man 
can secure the right book and master the prin- 
ciples of almost any subject in a brief space 
of time. 


Every Bookseller Must Have a Mission 


Every bookseller must have a mission, and 
the greatest mission that any man can have 
is to arouse the people to greater things. We 
live by radiation, not by absorption. It is 
what we give, not what we get, that determines 
our worth to the world. 

A man need not necessarily be a public 
speaker to have a message. People are only 
too glad to recognize talent and skill, and 
that is what is needed to sell books. Rearrange 
your talk, put your personality into it; go into 
details when necessary; have plenty of reserve, 
surplus energy, logic, intelligence and informa- 
tion that is inexhaustible. 

It has been my pleasure to give over fifty 
talks within the last year in Grand Rapids and 
the surrounding district, and altho no fee has 
been charged, it has been profitable, neverthe- 
less. 

In arranging your paper, make it a point 
to speak of the old books, never of the new 
unless especially called upon to do so. 


A Sample Club Paper 


If you will permit me, I would like at this 
time to give you a sample paper: 


“When you wish to learn something, desire a cer- 
tain pleasttre, or need a new thought or outlook on 
life, what do you do? You usually go to oné of 
your acquaintances, or friends, who possesses what 
you want, and ask him to tell you this, that or the 
other thing. Those of us who are wise do not hesti- 
tate to ask questions of those who are ahead that we 
may learn various things from their experience. 

“What would the young writer give for a few 
hour’s talk with Meredith, Thackeray or Balzac? 
What would the young artist give for a few hours 
with Whistlér or Rubens? What would the young 
business man give for a few hours with Morgan or 
Hill? What a wonderful list of questions would be 
asked and what inspiring answers would be received! 

“Why do you not ask questions? You could if 
you knew how. It is peculiar that so few people 
today realize that there is a means by which all of 
life’s doors may be opened! That is thru books— 
those personal records of what lending men and 
women have thought and accomplished in all ages. 
_“Ask questions by intelligent reading. There is 
literature for you and me, who toil and hope to 
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obtain joy, and the doing of it must be vivifyin, 
nourishment to our living and toiling. Great by - 
and all true education provide the nourishment ea 
else..they ‘would’ not be worth the price of a q& ra 
supplement. ‘ — 


“Poetry, history, philosophy are not alone for old 
maids and retired business men who desire comfort 
ing, amusing solace to while away the hours until 
the race is mun; not alone for college professors and 
others whose business it is to read and establish 
judgment. They have been in the past and always 
will be for the minds of men and women who need 
and use the spirit of them in their work. They 
play their sorrows and joys. oo 

“When Francis Bacon said, “Reading maketh , 
full man” he didn’t intend to imply a great accumu- 
lation of dry facts and dry learning. Bacon was a 
philosopher, scientist, essayist of the first order and 
yet a leading statesman in his age. His “Mind 
was full, in that he probably had not other man in 
England absorbing all of the literature of the cen. 
turies, who proceeded him. His was the fullness of 
the reservoirs from which could be drawn the eng. 
less resources with which to undertake new enter. 
prises of strength and maintain his position. 

“He was a literary man in that he knew the itera. 
ture of th world. A man of letters, he wrote mas. 
terpieces; a man of action, he virtually ruled Great 
Britain in his time. 


“This is the three-fold thread of life that we may 
all have our ambitions, the connoisseur, the creative 
artist and the productive worker.” 


Raising the Standard of the Community 


That is just a little sample of one of the 
papers I gave before one of the clubs in the 
city. Have you ever realized what glorious 
opportunities your business affords? The de 
lightful anticipations in store for you? Get 
keyed up! Get in tune! Keep in tune! Don't 
let the preacher do all the talking. He sup- 
plies the spiritual food, and the bookseller 
should supply the food for thought. It is 
within the power of every live bookseller to 
raise the standard of reading in his com- 
munity. The printed volume is as indispens- 
able a part of Twentieth Century life as are 
trousers or skirts. Take Jones the clothier, 
for instance. If he were to read nothing but 
his trade journal he would be likely to become 
as tough as the wares in which he trades. 
He reads his newspaper, of course, which 
pushes his horizon but a little way. Any 
widening of the horizon is good. When Jones 
reads a rip-snorting good bit of fiction, a 
magazine or short story, or a novel, he is re- 
laxing, storing up his strength for the next 
day’s routine of business; or when he spends 
an evening with one of the world’s greatest 
books, or a Sunday afternoon, he no longer 
is Tom Jones, the clothier, but Tom Jones, 
God’s creature, helping himself to a highet 
plane of life. Here is the bookseller’s oppor- 
tunity. There are thousands of “Tom Jones” 
awaiting a conscious direction of their reading. 

“As ye have sown, so shall ye reap.” Scat- 
ter broadcast the seeds of your ideas; plant 
them in the warm soil of the human mind; 
nurture them with sympathy and understand- 
ing; soon they will strike down into the roots, 
expanding into a living, moving idea, causing 
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appropriate action on the part of the person 
-; whose mind it has been planted. 

Therefore, I say it is Our mission as book- 
<ellers to supply the universal need, a need 
which is felt by the multitude of busy men 
and women of today who, tho eager to be initi- 
ated into the society of the great masters of 
iterature, find it impossible to devote the time 
necessary to such study as would accomplish 
that result. 

Coleridge, writing nearly a century ago, 
asked: “Why are not more gems from our 
great authors scattered over the country?” 
Great books are not in everybody’s reach, and 
tho it is better to know them thoroly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a 
good work to give a little inspiration to those 
who have neither the time nor the means to 
get more. 

I have a little program here, a few sugges- 
tions which might interest you, about lining up 
your program for your city. In Grand 
Rapids the public librarians asked me to come 
to their session to talk to them on children’s 
books, I have copies of that talk here, which 
I will gladly give you to read any time you 
want. It was called “Books and the Child.” 
The editor of the Grand Rapids newspaper 
called me up the next day and said, “I would 
like to print that talk of yours in the edi- 
torial page of our newspaper.” I said, “Very 
well, you can have it.” He said, “That is the 
best thing that has happened to Grand Rapids 
in twelve years—I will give it an editorial 
page,” which he did. 

We printed over two thousand copies of 
that article and broadcasted them thru the 
homes and the schools. It brought back many 
good purchases of children’s books. 


Reaching the Men’s Clubs 


We also put on some stunts at our Ad- 
vertising Club and at our Exchange Club. We 
called them the “Book Stunt Meetings.” We 
were prepared to answer any question on any 
book, on any subject that anybody cared to 
ask. We even gave away a set of de Mau- 
passant to the man who put one over on us. 
Otherwise, if nobody did, we were to raffle 
off the set. That went very well; we accom- 
plished great things. By arousing their en- 
thusiasm, we sold a great many books. We 
had a man sitting at a table and he was pre- 
pared to take anybody’s name and address 
who wished a book. 

We did that on two occasions, and we got 
lots of sustenance and help to let us buy more 
books from the publishers, 

Recently we initiated a coffee club, such as 
they had in the days of Samuel Johnson. 
One paper was on Robert Burns’ anni. 
versary, and I gave that paper six times in 
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the vicinity of Grand Rapids, within a forty- 
mile radius. The next paper was on “The 
Waverly Novels,” by Sir Walter Scott, and 
the next was called “Old Dr. Johnson and His 
Boswell.” I want to tell you gentlemen that 
we had a lot of enthusiasm at our club about 
old Doc Johnson, the man who held sway 
in England for thirty years, of whom it was 
said that if his pistol missed fire he would 
knock you down with the butt, and we were 
very much pleased to see so many enthusiasts 
sitting around, sipping coffee and discussing 
old Dr. Johnson. 

The Atlantic Monthly recently published a 
series of articles called “Dr. Johnson at Play,” 
and from that little talk we sold a great many 
copies of that little book, and also several 
sets of “Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 


Talking to Women’s Clubs 

The ladies’ literary clubs can be approached, 
as can all of the literary clubs, not only one 
but dozens of them. Our little talk there was 
called “Are You Contented With Your Read- 
ing?” That also brought the same result. 

The next thing I did was to go to church to 
the Wednesday evening prayer meetings. The 
papers there had to be something to fit the 
need of the religious element. My topic there 
was “The Great Spiritual. Writers of 
America.” 

Our next move was to go to the young 
men of the church, and the paper there was 
entitled “The Young Man and His Reading.” 

The next group we followed was the Boy 
Scouts, which furnishes one of the greatest 
fields for children’s reading. You should see 
those enthusiastic boys when you read them 
stories that are good. They bring their 
mothers and fathers into our store to buy the 
books they like. Last Thursday evening, at 
the South Congregational Church, we ap- 
proached the boys who had already put on the 
floor an improvised camp fire. I was to be 
the speaker, and we sat around there in dark- 
ness, with just a few little lights glimmering 
here and there, and we told them the story 
of Henry Van Dyke’s “Silver Hills.” 

In our city we have formed reading circles. 
I submit the books for the reading circle. They 
wished me to do this, and I did not give them 
mediocre literature, but the great masters. 
They read two books a month. We have sup- 
plied them with the French Historical Period, 
Autobiographies of Famous Men and Women, 
Spanish Highways and Byways, Remini- 
scences of Famous People, etc. 

We also go to the Parent-Teacher’s Associ- 
ations. In our school I erected a book booth. 
We put in some of our best juveniles from our 
store, and the teachers very graciously let me 
put up the booth, and we had a notice there 
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saying, “These books are to be had at such. He was what they call ‘a book salesman,’ and 

and-such a place.’ The teachers said after- he had to be smarter than sin. 

wards that they could have sold every one of Had to know everything doing, wait upon the 

our books three times over. Of course, the folks as they came in. 

books were merely on display and not for sale. Work was keeping him hustling, and hustlino 

From that we had a good many inquiries and was keeping him thin.” ; 

a big time. [ Applause. ] 

, We also get a good deal of ee. pub- Importance of Rental Library 

licity in our town. We get it gratis. I have sei 8 eee Sah 

some of it here if you care to look at it. There Mr. Lane: Will you tell us a little about 

are columns and pages which the editors gladly YOUr Ow” shop, a many books you carry and 

give to us on books. We have a page in our JUSt a few points: 

Grand Rapids Herald devoted to the “Fifty- Mr. Buist: We are mostly in books—about 

one Thinking Men of Grand Rapids,” and I 80 per cent books and 20 per cent stationery 

write an article once a month for that. It is and little office supplies. Our business is books. 

all on books, nothing but books, and we get That is how we gain our living—from the 

a lot of sustenance from the printed page. printed page. We do a little in the stationery 
business, and we try to keep up to date on all 

Talking in the Factories things. 


There are other environments which we We have a circulating library in which we 
have not approached but which we mean to have a large stock of very good books and we 
in the coming year. There are several fac- have some bindings which we purchase across 
tories and places we want to go to. I had the water and some at home. Our store is 
a call from Mr. Wallace, of one of the furni- about 114 feet long. Our office is on the 
ture companies the other day. He asked me balcony; and our children’s department is in 
if I would come down to his factory some the rear of the store. In it we have four 
afternoon and talk to his men and tell them tables and altogether we carry about fifteen 
about the joys of reading. He said he would hundred juveniles all the time, of the better 
assemble them all in the hall so I would not Class of books. We don’t like to sell anything 
waste any time. under a dollar, if possible—we let the other 

I was talking with Eddie Guest some time fellows do that. as 
ago, when he was autographing some books for PRESIDENT Nye: We have the distinct 
me. We jingled along, and I said to him, privilege and pleasure this morning of having 
“Did vou ever hear that little verse called with us the President of the Canadian Book- 
‘The Book Salesman’?” He said, “No, I _ sellers’ Association whom we will be very glad 
never heard it,” so this is the way I gave it to hear, and from whom we will be glad to 
to him: receive the expression of his fellow-members. 

I am pleased to introduce Mr. A. T. Chap- 
“He was one of those city fellows, as slim man, the President of the Canadian Book- 
and as slick as a pin; sellers’ Association. [Applause.] 


The Canadian Book Trade 
By A. T. Chapman 


President of the Canadian Booksellers’ Association 


T came to my mind there are two very fine “There was a small boy in Detroit 

| pieces of poetry, and I know there are some Who got caught in the rain last noight. 
“high brow” people from Boston who will When asked, ‘Are you wet?’ 
enjoy them. One is an ancient piece of He said promptly, “You bet, 

poetry, written by a man named Kipling: But we don’t call this rain in Detroit.” 


I want to mention a bit of advice to dele- 
— . gates to conventions, particularly to the Amer- 
Who was buried in snow to his neck. ican Booksellers’ Convention, but before doing 
W hen asked, “Are you friz? so I will tell you of a remark that was made 
He said, Yes, I is , ; . the other day. A man said he thought that 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec. every woman should be able to knit. When 
Then there is a modern piece of poetry, one asked why he said, “So that they will be able 
that comes to my mind: to have something to think about when they 


“There was a small boy in Quebec 
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are talking.” If you want to fully enjoy a 
-onvention, don’t have your name put down 
on the program for a speech on any ungiven 
subject, for otherwise you may be doing a 
lot of thinking when the other men are talk- 
ing and spoil your enjoyment. 

However, gentlemen, that is not the pur- 
pose of my presence here this morning. It is 
1 thank the Association for the courtesy 
shown our small body—the Canadian Book- 
sellers’ Association—when you invited us to 
have a part in your big convention this year. 
First of all, I should like to really thank the 
Detroit Committee for the extreme courtesy 
shown us a few weeks ago when we came up 
to make the arrangements, and for the un- 
failing courtesy met with, not only from the 
President and officers, but from all the mem- 
bers of the Association as we came among 
them as strangers. 

Iam not a member here, but two Canadians 
are members, and I am glad to say that they 
are one hundred per cent in attendance, and in 
addition to these gentlemen we have a plus 
record of about fifteen. 


Canada, Unknown Country 

You have to the north of you, Canada, an 
unknown country to a good many, I find, a 
country which, excluding Alaska, is larger 
than your own, but having a population of 
only eight and a half million, of which per- 
haps somewhat less than six million claim 
English as their mother tongue. We claim, 
however, the status of a nation, altho it has 
been somewhat slow in attainment, as is 
always the case. 

I am reminded, in reading, that when Emer- 
son went over to England in 1833 he inter- 
viewed a number of the English literary men, 
including Wordsworth, the Lake Poet. 
Wordsworth then realized that the thirteen 
colonies, while they had been resisting an un- 
just taxation had _ constituted themselves 
nominally a nation. but that so far they had not 
developed a national consciousness which 
made them a nation. They were still practi- 
cally a colony, altho independent of the old 
country, and his remark to Emerson was very 
significant. He said, “The need of your coun- 
try is a civil war, which shall bring to you a 
closer knitting together of the social classes.” 
That was a very significant thing for him to 
have said in 1833, and fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, it came to pass. And in this case 
the blood of your citizens fighting against 
each other has seeded and become now the 
creat republic of which you are justly proud. 

When Wolfe took Quebec he made Canada 
a British possession, but he didn’t make it a 
nation. That was in 1759. In 1763 we had 
the Treaty of Paris, which ceded it officially 
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to Great Britain, and we had the great coun- 
try with a few colonies. At the time of your 
Revolution we secured a great many people of 
wonderful character who preferred to leave 
the fair fields and valleys and wonderful 
country that you have, for what was then an 
unknown, barren, country—Canada, so that 
they might remain under the flag under which 
they had been born. 

Again, in 1837 we had in the Province of 
Quebec a rebellion, led by a Frenchman, or a 
French Canadian, and in Ontario we had a 
rebellion led by McKenzie. 

Then, going a little further along, we had 
in 1867 the confederation of Canada, which 
made of two or three little provinces one 
great dominion—a step forward in nation- 
hood, a step forward in the feeling of national 
consciousness, and yet not a nation. Probably 
the most significant event was the building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which, thru 
its chains of steel, ran across the continent, 
binding provinces and territories together in 
one whole. 

Then soon after that in 1885 we had a re- 
bellion of the half-breeds. This had the effect 
of developing still farther the feeling of na- 
tionality. 

Then in 1914 came the clarion call to arms 
to the whole civilized world, and Canada 
jumped at the first sound of the trumpet, and 
there we had men from Vancouver, from 
across the Rockies, marching side by side with 
the “blue-noses” from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. We had men from Ontario 
marching and dying by the side of French- 
Canadians, whom they had looked upon as 
renegades, and they gained respect for them 
by this, and then nationhood began to grow 
in intensity. 

There and then I think Canada began to 
feel itself worthy of the status of a nation. 


Canada, The Interpreter 

I think I can safely say that the proudest 
boast of Canadians today is that they stand as 
interpretetrs between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon peoples; that the office and business 
of Canada is to act as an interpreter between 
the land, shall we say, “of tradition,” and the 
land of ambition; the land which is governed 
by the democracy of a constitutional mon- 
archy, and the land which we are tempted 
to say is governed by the autocracy of a con- 
stitutional democracy. And if, as many writ- 
ers have said, the future of the civilization of 
the world is largely in the hands of the two 
great English-speaking races, how important 
then is the position of Canada today! 

When Walter Hines Page said that, he was 
not belying the genius of the French people, to 
whom Canada’ stands also in somewhat the 
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same relationship as we do to you, he was not 
belying the real culture which we undoubtedly 
will see coming out of what was once the 
militaristic Germany; but at the same time 
there is no doubt that if the great republic, 
which has in one cohesive mass the greatest 
nations of English-speaking people, and if the 
British Empire, which is spread all over the 
world, can agree, and if tthey stand, as we are 
sure they will do, for the principles of justice 
and equality, these two will reign in the world. 

I was asked by Mr. Macauley to tell you 
something about the Canadian book-trade. 
We stand in a rather peculiar position, be- 
cause of course we are spread over such an 
enormous territory and have a small popula- 
tion to cater to. Montreal, which is the 
biggest city in Canada, has not much more 
than half as many English-speaking people 
as Toronto. We have a population of some 
800,000, and our English-speaking number is 
‘perhaps 300,000. We have a hundred thous- 
and foreigners, and the rest are French. 

The book business stands in a peculiar posi- 
tion. A man in New York, or New Bedford, 
has to watch the American market. I sup- 
pose ninety per cent of your stores (or even 
a higher percentage) have only the American 
market to study, and the sources of stock are 
exclusively from this continent. The same 
may be true of the bookseller in Great Britain. 
If he watches the English publishers and pub- 
lications and the market generally, that is all 
he has to do, with the few exceptions of those 
who import. 


Watching Three Markets 

But in Canada we have to watch the 
Canadian market. (We have some publishers 
in Toronto, some real publishers and some 
jobbers. They all call themselves publishers). 
And then we have to watch the American 
market and the tnglish market. We have to 
watch all those markets, because our people 
are interested in three literatures, while to a 
great extent you are interested only in the 
Amercian literature, and that part of English 
literature which is important enough to be 
published in American editions. 

Otherwise I don’t know that we have many 
differences in our businesses, and we find that 
the same problems that have been brought up 
at the different sessions here are the ones we 
are interested in. 

Before I sit down I want to draw your 
attention to a feature in our little convention 
which takes place on Friday in Windsor. Our 
meeting was not to have any frills. We came 
up here to get the frills and the thrills, and 
we were to have but three business meetings. 
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But your Detroit Committee said, “We wan: 
to come and see you, too,” and they invited 
themselves to come down to our luncheon. 
However, they said they were going to pay 
their way. They said, “We asked you to pay 
your way when you came to Detroit, and ; 
is only fair that we should pay our way.” 


Invitation to Canada 

I want to ask all of the members of the 
American Booksellers’ Association—we are 
all Americans—who do not go home Thursday 
night, to come to our luncheon Friday noon 
at the Prince Edward Hotel. Those of you 
who have not been in Canada can come over 
and say you have been there. Ontario can’t 
offer you much more than you can get up here, 
[Laughter] in some respects, but we can offer 
you a welcome, and our small body of Cana- 
dian Booksellers will be flattered if you will 
come over to us. We can promise you an 
interesting speech, as we have secured Dr. 
Locke, of the Toronto Library to speak to 
us, a man very well known in the United 
States. He has been prominent in educational 
work. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I want once more 
to thank you very much for this opportunity 
of addressing you, and can assure you that 
our Association appreciates it. 


A Non-Existent Boundary 

PRESIDENT Nye: We appreciate very much 
the greetings of the Canadian Booksellers’ 
Association as expressed thru its President, 
Mr. Chapman. We have listened with a great 
deal of attention and interest to the brief 
history of the Canadian nation, and I am sure 
we have learned much. 

The boundary line between Canada and the 
United States is like the equator—an imaginary 
one. In all lines of endeavor and in all fields 
of business the two countries are growing 
closer and closer together, and we trust that 
our business, or profession, which it really is, 
will prove to be no exception to this prevail- 
ing coordination. 

The Canadian Booksellers’ Association is a 
much smaller and more recent one than ours, 
and I take the keenest pleasure in extending 
our assurance of cooperation in every way 
possible, and I wish to thank Mr. Chapman 
and the other gentlemen representing the 
Canadian Association who have given us the 
pleasure of entertaining them this week; and 
I trust they may carry back our message, and 
that it may redound to a successful year, and 
that as presented to the Canadian Association, 
will be appreciated as the sentiment of our 
good will. 
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Working With the Sales Force 


> 


By ‘‘James Brown’ 


“Partland’s Bookstore’ 


PresweNT Nye: You are probably aware of 
the series of articles that have been presented 
in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY for some time, by 
lames Lackington, Jr. under the title of 
“Thursday at Five-Thirty.” They consisted of 
sales talks with the sales people, and they have 
been very interesting. We were to have had 
an address by Mr. James Brown, who deliv- 
ered those talks, but I am in receipt of a wire 
which I will read, and which is self-explana- 


tory: 


“PrestiDENT NYE, : 
Statler Hotel, Detroit. — 
“Sudden and severe illness of Mr. Partland, of 


Partland’s Bookstore, prevents me from leaving for 
Detroit to deliver the address which Mr. Macauley, 
of your Program Committee, asked me to deliver. I 
have mailed my paper tonight by special delivery, 
and if it seems best to you, it can be read by some 
one else. Store meetings have done wonders for 
our store, as we have tried to say in PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY articles. Hope the American Booksellers’ 
Association will take strong stand for more of it. 


Regrets and best wishes.” 
James Brown. 


I have since received his paper, and I am 
sure it will be of great interest, and with your 
permission I will ask Ward Macauley to read 
it. 


MESSAGE to the Members of the 

American Booksellers’ Association :— 

It was a great disappointment to me 
to be unable to be with you all at the great- 
est convention that the Association has ever 
held, but the sudden illness of Mr. Part- 
land, my employer and friend, necessitates 
that I remain at the helm. So I must be 
content with sending you this message on a 
subject very dear to my heart. Working 
with the sales force! That truly seems to 
me to be the secret of success in this great 
undertaking we have on our hands, this job 
of increasingly interesting the great Amer- 
ican public in what books can do to enrich 
the life of any person, man or woman, boy 
or girl. It is one thing to have people 
working for you: often quite another to have 
them working with you. My observation has 
been that very often those who are merely 
working for an employer are not truly for 
him in any very emphatic sense of the word. 
: There are, it seems to me, several requis- 
ites to this working with the sales force. In 
the first place it presupposes that the direct- 
ing head is in a way like the playing man- 
ager of a baseball team: one who either 
fan now do or in the past could do any 
Part of the job a little bit better than those 


he is trying to lead. Baseball players fol- 
low jthe leadership of McGraw, Speaker, 
Cobb and others because these men have 
themselves demonstrated exceptional abilities 
in the performance of the same jobs they are 
directing. A man who had never played 
ball, regardless of his natural executive qual- 
ities, could not hope to achieve as satisfac- 
tory results. So, the man who really wants 
to work with his sales force must himself 
be reasonably proficient in the work which 
those under him are required to do. I 
remember an actor in our local stock com- 
pany once said to me: ‘Our director is a 
wizard and for this reason: he has had long 
stage experience himself and when one of 
us makes a slip, he doesn’t shout, “Do it 
this way,” or try to explain by words alone, 
but he gets on the stage and very quietly 
says, “Now, isn’t this way a little better.” 
and then acts it out himself. We can tell 
better what he means by a moment’s demon- 
stration than we could by an hour’s har- 
angue. Just another case of working with 
the staff. The secret of the success of this 
director and the reason that he held the 
respect of his company lay in the fact that 
he himself could act. So, if we in command 
in the book business want to work with our 
sales forces, maintain their respect, secure 
the best co-operation, we will do well not to 
grow rusty in our own salesmanship or in 
our knowledge of our product. As I pointed 
out just a few weeks ago in one of our 
Thursday evening meetings, the boss him- 
self cannot afford to stand still because 
stand-stillitis, a bad enough disease itself, 
very shortly develops into that graver mal- 
ady, deterioration. 

I remember a quotation I once read to 
the effect that instruction ends with the 
school-room but education only with life. 
How true that should be of us profession- 
ally! Our self-training in this wonderfully 
fascinating game of bookselling should never 
cease. Yet how very easy it is to think that 
our education has been completed. Yes, I 
think it is easy to lead others by showing 
them the thing to be done but, oh, so pain- 
fully hard to prod them into successful ac- 
complishment of a job of which we would 
ourselves make sorry work. It is leadership 
that wins out here. 

To work successfully with the sales force, 
or to get the sales force to work success- 
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fully with you, requires a reasonable amount 
of confidence on both sides. Right there is 
where many employers make a big mistake. 
Those who work for such an employer have 
little or no idea of his plans, of the scope of the 
business, of the problems and difficulties that 
beset him and how can they give him the 
hundred per cent co-operation and loyalty 
he so greatly desires and seems of right to 
expect? You have got to give a man or a 
woman-something more than a pay envelope 
to inspire loyalty. You have got to give 
him yourself. If you give him the pay envel- 
ope and nothing more, he’ll be loyal to the 
pay envelope and when he sees a bigger one, 
he will transfer his loyalty. But if you give 
him yourself, another factor enters into the 
situation and the other employer must show 
himself better, too, to get the employee to 
transfer his allegiance. 

These people who are working for us, 
working with us, want to give wholehearted 
service and most of them will do it if we 
will only give them half a chance. They 
well know that they are engaged in the most 
fascinating game in the world; they love 
it and if you treat them like real human be- 
ings with heads on their shoulders, they will 
appreciate it and will well repay you for the 
confidence that you repose in them. Oh, I 
know there are those who won’t. Haven't I 
learned it by bitter experience? There are 
those upon whom such leadership is wasted. 
As for me, I am determined to be rid of the 
undesirable employee who will not respond 
to direction that leads rather than to prod- 
ding that drives. I say I will be rid of him 
for I will not allow him to make me change 
my methods which get the best results with 
a higher order of employee. 

Working with the sales force 


the thing. Introduce the human element into 
the relationship. Don’t seek advice from your 
chief assistant alone. Even the messenger 
boy may have a good idea once in awhile 
and even if it isn’t new to you, he will do his 
work with a cheerier view, if you give him a 
little credit for his good intentions. Above 
all, don’t merely pretend to want to work 
with the sales force. Pretending is a hard 
job in the long run. Shakespeare said: 
“Assume a virtue if you have it not” but by 
assume he did not mean to pretend—not by 
any means. He meant to put it on as you 
do a garment and then it becomes a very part 
of you. Hegel was speaking philosophically 
when he said: “Be a person and respect 
others as persons,” but I know of no better 
way to summarize the essential things in 
working with the sales force. Unless you 
can do this, unless you can introduce the 
human element you are lost. 

In conclusion I want to recommend the 
desirability of holding regular meetings with 
those who sell for you. There has been much 
said at our various conventions of train- 
ing the book clerk. I believe that the train- 
ing should begin at the top with the book- 
seller himself. After that, I know of no bet- 
ter way to improve the work of those under 
him than by regularly discussing the prob- 
lems connected with the job and making 
plans for successfully improving the business 
and the efficiency of his operation. It has 
worked out with me and I am sure that it 
will with any of you who try it. It will 
put you, yourself, on your mettle to bring 
something worth while to each meeting and 
that is a good deal in itself and it instructs 
vour employees and tends toward a harmon- 
ious relationship. I recommend it to you 


Yes, that’s heartily. 


Report on Elections to Honorary Fellowship 
By Frederic G. Melcher, Chairman 


Mr. MELCHER: I think each year we should 
remind ourselves of the purposes we had at 
Philadelphia when we instituted what we 
called the “Honorary Fellowship,” of the 
American Booksellers’ Association. We had 
in mind that we were determined and hopeful 
that the standards of American bookselling 
should progress steadily, and this can probably 
best be done by pointing out those who so far 
have contributed most to the standards which 
we emulate. 


there are different circumstances, but it seemed 
well at that time that we should name five at 
least each year among our members who we 
believed had contributed to real progress in 
bookselling; its technique, its knowledge, its 
ideals. By gradually building up that group 
we should honor ourselves, and set up stan- 
dards for others. 

This is the third year in which we have 
made such nominations and elections. The 
plan has been that we ask from our members 


There can be no method by which book- 
sellers can award degrees or pass examina- 
tions, because the stores are so different, and 


such nominations as they shall see fit to send 
in. Each year there have been from fifteen 
to twenty nominated, and then they are sent 
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pack to ask you to vote for five names to be 
added to the Fellowship, and when the con- 
vention comes around we have presented these 
sve with a parchment engrossed with the 
statement of the honor. I think in all these 
elections members have kept in mind that we 
mean not simply one field of bookselling alone, 
but all of the fields of retail bookselling, and 
not merely an ability to buy and sell, but an 
ability also to view the whole trade in its 
broadest aspects, thus contributing something 
to the ideal we have set up. So I hope that 
vou feel as I do, that each year when this 
comes around we are adding to the record of 
our progress, and I hope those whom we 
honor feel that we are giving them an ex- 
pression of our genuine feeling that the 
award has a dignity and an importance. 

In reading the names of those for this year, 
[ am sorry that it will so happen that three 
out of the five to be named will not be present 
today. 

First, however, I want to remind you of 
the names of those who are already on this 





CHARLES E, LAURIAT, JR., OF BOSTON, 
ELECTED TO THE HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 


list from the votes of two years past, and I 
Want to say words in memory of one who has 
during the last calendar year passed from 
among us. Mr. William Harris Arnold, who 
Was among the first whom we selected as one 
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who had really contributed to the ideals and 
ideas of bookselling. I think we all instinc- 
tively felt in our contact with him that he was 
a man who was capable of and who intended 
to add to the progress and ideas of the book- 
selling profession and he served the cause 
indefatigably. We are all sorry there has to 
be one asterisk on our list, and we hope it 
will be long before another is added. 





HON. EDWIN S. STUART OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ELECTED TO THE HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 


I should like to have the three of the ten 
Fellows who are present come forward. 
Charles E. Butler, Charles A. Burkhart, Sid- 
ney Avery. 

The others who are not here are George W. 
Jacobs, of Philadelphia; J. K. Gill, of Port- 
land; Joseph Jennings, of Boston; Walter S. 
Lewis, of Philadelphia; Louis A. Keating, of 
Syracuse; C. C. Parker, of Los Angeles. 

Before I ask the President to join with me 
in presenting the diplomas, I want to read, 
not in any official order, the names of those 
who are not present with us on this occasion. 
The first parchment will be presented to 
HonorABLE Epwin S. Stuart of Leary, Stuart 
& Co. of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. [Ap- 
plause.]} Mr. Stuart is Philadelphia born and 
bred; early educated in the second-hand book- 
trade, taking over an established business and 
building it to a national institution. He has 
been honored by his state by being made 
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Governor of the great commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and he is considered by many 
to be the best: loved citizen in Philadelphia 
today. I think we honor ourselves and not 
him when we elect ex-Governor Stuart to 
this Honorary Fellowship. |[Applause.| 

We shall also honor at this time FRANK 
Morris, of Chicago. [Applause.] He is a 
bookman no friend mentions without affec- 
tion. A man who has introduced in large 
measure into book- 
selling those elements 
of lovableness and 
service which a dealer 
in books can have and 
can give to his com- 
munity. 

We shall add the 
name of CHARLES E. 
LaurRIiAT, JR., of Bos- 
ton. [Applause.] The 
Lauriat Bookstore is 
one of the famous 
book institutions of 
the country. It is an 
institution with a 50 
year record in which 
the son is following 
ably nn the footsteps 
of his father. He will 
have in our Associa- 
tion and in bookselling 
an active part and 
make real contribu- 
tion to our Associa- 
tion progress. 

I will now ask 
among those present 
that WArp MACcAuULEY come forward. [Much 
Applause.] A bookseller and the son of a book- 
seller, who has given a lifetime devotion to 
his profession in the city of his birth; a 
writer of plays and of literary and trade 
articles; a builder of fine stores on sound 
foundations, in which stores are introduced 
every modern method, and every excellence 
we pray for in bookstores; President of the 
American Booksellers’ Association in the 
years when the foundations were laid solidly 
for the progress we have since had. Ward 
Macauley, we welcome you into the Honorary 
Fellowship of the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation. 

Joun G. Kipp. [Applause.] A bookman 
of country-wide experience; a buoyant con- 
tributor to the good fellowship of American 
bookselling; an Association member well 
known for his indefatigable work and for his 
success in the duties of Treasurer; a book- 
seller who, upon an old tho shaken founda- 
tion, has built a peculiarly broad and interest- 
ing net-work of outlets in the city of 





FRANK MORRIS OF CHICAGO, 
ELECTED TO THE HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 
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Cincinnati. Because of his concrete contriby- 
tion to bookselling, and to the possibilities of 
bookselling, we welcome him with pleasur, 
into the Honorary Fellowship of the American 
Booksellers’ Association. 

The new Fellowship members were presented 
with their parchments and greeted by | 


) . 
resi- 


dent Nye and by their predecessors in the 
fellowship, Mr. Butler, Mr. Burkhardt and 
Mr. Avery. 


H. H. Herr: Yes- 
terday we had quit 
an exciting time in the 
afternoon, and_ there 
were SOme remarks 
made which seemed to 
me were an insult to 
the speaker who had 
spoken previously. A 
motion was made that 
the remarks be stricken 
from the record. If 
that were done, it 
would mean that all 
the remarks that were 
made after that time 
would be valueless, 
It would mean the re- 
port of yesterday 
afternoon’s _proceed- 
ings would be almost 
valueless, and for that 
reason I think we 
should make an 
amendment to that 
motion, and therefore 
I will make a motion 
that we bring the 
motion up for reconsideration. I would like 
to see those personal remarks cut out of the 
record, but I would like to see the rest of 
the proceedings put in. 


PRESIDENT Nye: A motion is made to re- 
consider the motion of yesterday. 


Warp MAcau_ey: I second that motion. 
[The motion was carried.] 


PRESIDENT Nye: The motion: is now before 
you as it was presented yesterday, that we 
expunge the remarks of Mr. Proctor from our 
records. 


H. H. Herr: I wish to make an amendment 
to the effect that we expunge from the record 
only the personal remarks made about Mr. 
Hutchinson, and that it be left to the Chair 
as to what portion of the remarks shall be 
expunged, and what portion shall not. 

Can 


Memper: I rise to a point of order. 
ment 


the mover of a motion make an amend 
to it? 
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PRESIDENT NYE: It is allowable. It is per- 


sectly in order if he is a member of the pre- 
vailing side. 
Warp MAcAULEY: I second that amendment. 
PresipENT NYE: You have heard the amend- 
ment stated by H. H. Herr, that only certain 
sortions of the remarks in question should be 
omitted from our record, 
R. F. Futter: It seems to me we had a 


Ne 
ly good time yesterday, and I don’t see 


ssley should leave any of it out. If we are 
going to have free speech here, let’s have it. 
If we are not to have it, let’s not. 

PresiENT NYE: The opinion of the Chair 
is that these remarks as made yesterday by 
\(r. Proctor, and as voted upon to be omitted 
from our records, if we allow that to rest, 
then the remarks made by Mr. O’Connell and 
the other speakers will have no importance, 
because they bear entirely upon these remarks, 
and they should also be omitted. 

R. F. Futter: Why have anything at all 
cut out? 

PresipeENT NYE: It has been moved to re- 
consider the motion prevailing yesterday, and 
it is now before the house. The amendment 
is to omit the objectionable features as related 


WARD MACAULEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE DETROIT 
‘ONVENTION COMMITTEE WAS AWARDED THE 
HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 
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to the personality of one of our members. 
The question is before the house. We will 
vote on the amendment and then on the 
original motion. 


Mr. Macautey: It seems to me that Mr. 
Proctor, in mentioning Mr. Hutchinson by 
name, was clearly out of order, but he spoke 


JOHN KIDD, TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN BOOK- 
SELLERS’ ASSOCIATION, WAS ELECTED TO THE 
HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 


so rapidly that the Chair could not rule him 
out, and it seems that it is within the Chair’s 
province to rule him out. It seems we are well 
within our rights in leaving out this reference, 
but we must have this speech of Mr. Proctor’s 
to give any point to the speeches which follow 
it. We want a truthful record of our pro- 
ceedings, and we must have what Mr. Proctor 
said so we may understand what took place 
in the interests of clean literature yesterday 


afternoon. 


G. P. Brett, jr.: I don’t think it is fair to 
the Chair, or to the members to have the 
Chairman have to act as censor. Possibly a 
committee of three or four or five who should 
decide what remarks are personal and should 


be cut out. 


Mr. O’ConnELL: I move as a substitute that 
the remarks be put in as delivered. 


Mer. Kinsey: I second that motion. 


Present Nye: A motion is before the 
house, and the proper way to do is to defeat 
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the amendment and then the motion. All 
those in favor of the amendment as proposed 
by Mr. Herr, signify by saying “aye.” Con- 
trary minded, “no.” 


{The motion was lost.] 


Conference of Booksellers of Small Towns 
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Warp Macautey: I then move we put in 
our minutes the complete speech as made 
yesterday afternoon. 


[The motion was seconded and carried. ] 
[The meeting adjourned at twelve o'clock, ] 


Chairman, Marion Humble 


N Wednesday, luncheon was held for 
() the booksellers of small towns called by 

Mr. Merritt of the Detroit News Com- 
pany at the request of the Program Commit- 
tee. Marion Humble, secretary of the Year 
Round Bookselling Plan, was asked to act as 
chairman in the discussion that took place 
after the luncheon. Each person in the room, 
and there were about thirty present, was asked 
to rise and contribute some discussion to the 
problems of the small town dealer. The 
phrase “small town” was used in a very in- 
clusive sense, including some fairly large 
cities. 


University Towns 


Mrs. TEETER, whose paper on Tuesday morn- 
ing had been one of the features of the Con- 
vention, said the staff meetings at the Morris 
Sanford Store usually were of great value 
to the sales people and gave the management 
a better opportunity to put before them gen- 
eral policies of the shop. Their watch-word 
is “Try to make it an interesting store.” 

Auice A. BLANCHARD of the Hampshire Book- 
shop, Northampton brought up also the im- 
portance of staff meetings and said that the 
meetings there were generally planned by the 
staff themselves and the program always in- 
cluded a review of what had happened since 
the last meeting. Sometimes outside people 
talked. Miss CHAseE of the Hampshire Book- 
shop told about the Bookshop Christmas Tree, 
which attracted a big attendance last Decem- 
ber, for which event Christopher Morley came 
as the guest of honor. She said the most 
effective advertising for their shop was thru 
lectures, which they had carried on for several 
years. These were usually pay lectures, except 
for the Children’s Book Week lecture, which 
was always free. A series of six by Hugh 
Lofting was promoted last fall. 

Another university town report came from 
Miss M. L. Purcett of the University Co- 
operative Store, Madison. It had begun by 
carrying mostly text books, but has now in- 
stalled a fiction department. The special pro- 
motion method was to have these reviewed 
by the faculty and the students of the Univer- 
Sity. 


Miss HuMBLE in this connection told about 
the Alumni reading plan of the Amherst (ol- 
lege which offered an unusually effective way 
of tying up the reading interests of the gradu- 
ates with the college. The use of books as 
graduation gifts was pointed out by Mr. Fris 
of Holland, Michigan, and he also emphasized 
the need of making sure that the women’s 
literary clubs were literary. He suggested 
that in this era of booklists it was a good 
plan to get the local people to make out lists 
of their ten best, and to advertise these. He 
also spoke of the possibility of getting promi- 
nent business men to give books at Christmas 
to their employees. He told about having sold 
400 of the Edward Bok book to the president 
of the Holland Furnace Company. 


Window Display 

Mr. MELCHER speaking for the Year Round 
Committee told of similar experiences in get- 
ting prominent citizens to take an interest in 
books as gifts in quantity, especially at the 
graduation season when they could be sug- 
gested for both public and private schools. He 
spoke of the increased sales that the dealers 
are getting in small towns for expensive 
books. In many cases lots from 25 to 100 
copies-are sold by dealers who had never sold 
anything over $2 before. He also spoke of 
what the Children’s Book Week and other 
campaigns had done to get the dealer used to 
putting before the public the cause of book- 
selling. Several speakers outlined their 
methods of making the bookstore a more 
integral part in the community’s affairs. 


ApaM Levy of Adam’s Bookstore, Alpena, 
Michigan, had had twenty-five years in one 
city and gave many interesting suggestions in 
the direction of community activities. 

E. M. McLarn of Wilkinsburg, Pa., told of 
the way children’s books had helped him to 
get attention. 


Grorce IrviNc Qurmsy of the Shaw Book- 
shop, Grand Rapids, Michigan, had found 
that his window displays were of primary 
importance in getting before the community. 
Among his recent windows was one with book 
reviews of the prominent titles published since 
1900. Again, one with Papini’s “Life ©! 
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‘prist”; another featuring one of Chicago 
a oeiler’ contrasted with one of the New 
71 best sellers; and a Sabatini window with 
, pirate ship. He also spoke of his work in 
a tying up of books with the furniture busi- 
ness of Grand Rapids. He had supplied 
several articles to the magazine published by 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Company on = The 
Books Furniture Salesmen Should Read. 


\iss Moon of the F. G, Allen Bookstore of 
Auburn emphasized, also, the value of win- 


dows to the store, telling that they got more 
business from those than from their displays 


in the newspaper. 



















Advertising Mediums 


LeonarD Drew of the Atlantic Monthly 
spoke of the campaign that they had been 
running in their advertising pages to turn 
people towards the bookstore with a series 
of articles on the general subject of “There 
is a Bookseller in Your Town.” Atlantic 
believed that the series had aroused such 
favorable comment that they would repeat it 
again. 

MayMeE Henry of A, Herz, Terre Haute, 
Ind, said that the libraries and the weekly 
local paper were the best mediums with which 
to promote bookselling locally. The weekly 
paper carried a column and a half about books 
and obtained from the store its local list 
of best sellers. 


Mr. Lyman of Bridgman & Lyman, North- 
ampton, Mass., spoke of the personal contact 
as a method of permanent building of a cus- 
tomer list. 


R. T. Witts of Greenboro, N. C., told of 
the value of featuring local imprints, as in- 
stanced by the prominence they gave in 
Greensboro to the O. Henry books, Greens- 
boro being the city in which he was born. 


Robert L. VAHUE of the City News Stand, 
Allegan, Mich, told of developing books 
in connection with his newspaper business. 
He had found a market for ten copies of 
Well’s “Outline of History,” and for promot- 
ing fiction of the Harold Bell Wright type. 
He objected to the type of competition which 
‘ame irom the department store, which only 
entered the business at Christmas time. 


Miss McAtutster of the Syracuse News 
Company told of the many dealers, even in 
small places, who were able to place a few 
copies each of the prominent new books. Their 
‘ompany is encouraging the handling of books 


7d ; ‘ ‘ . 
by all news dealers and is offering cooperation 
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to all of them in the way of prompt informa- 
tion. 


Bates E. Crarke of Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 
terson, Kalamazoo, Mich., told that, even in 
the smaller cities, the dealer should stock an 
investment in books that he believed in, as 
it was by having the books in stock and 
having them there when published that gave 
people an interest in the bookstore and built 
up trade. 


Discount to Colleges 


J. D. VAN WINKLE of Dallas, Tex., (not a 
small town, at all, as he explained) said that 
they had increased their book business about 
50 per cent this year, and emphasized the 
very great importance of personal salesman- 
ship. 


Wit H. Jounson of the W. B. Read Com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIl., brought up the ques- 
tion of discounts to college people. He had 
found that publishers were quite too prone to 
grant these discounts to college professors, 
oftentimes giving them the identical price that 
they gave to the bookseller, whom they expect 
to stock and carry their books. He believed 
very emphatically that the publishers needed 
a local bookstore and that the college needed 
a local bookstore service; that when this point 
of contact built up some business, that busi- 
ness should go thru the bookstore and not be 
supplied direct at discount to the professors, 
who were performing no real distributive 
function. 


Mr. Levy of Alpena, Mich., added his pro- 
test against the publishers’ giving discount to 
all kinds of people connected with schools and 
colleges. 


Small Town Dealers and the Year-Round 
Campaign 

Among others present were W. H. Merritt 
of the Detroit News Company, Mr. Breese, Mr. 
McConkey and ‘Mr. SHERIDAN of the American 
News Company, and Mrss Mirxins of the 
Bookseller and Stationer. Mr. Hernert Hun- 
GERFORD, editor of the American News Trade 
Journal, closed the meeting by summing up 
some of the points made and expressing appre- 
ciation of what Miss Humble had done for the 
small town dealers thru the book campaigns. 
(He expressed a wish that all there whe had 
questions to ask would write to his journal or 
to Miss Humble and would send in ideas 
which would enable the Committee to provide 
just the kind of promotion material that is 
needed in the small town. The meeting closed 
with a rising vote of thanks to Miss 


Humble. 
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Afternoon Session—Wednesday, May 16th 


Books and the Business Man 
By Jefferson B. Webb 


Ex-President of the Detroit Rotary Club 


DON’T know anybody you could have 
| found in Detroit who is better equipped to 
talk to you than I am, because I absolutely 
don’t known anything about the business, altho 
the first job I ever had was in a bookstore. I 
was paid the magnificent salary of $1.50a week 
for the work, and the job included sweeping 
out and I had to hurry home from school at 
noon and deliver papers and I went back te 
the store after supper and sat around in the 
evening and wondered why anybody ever went 
into the book business. The only good thing 
about the job was the salary of $1.50 a week 
and I could split that thirty different ways 
and get a thrill at every one. 
One thing about the book business is that 
I have always held great admiration for the 
publisher. When I was but a small kid in 
the grades I got the idea into my head that I 
was going to write an oration on James 
Whitcomb Riley. So I went home and got 
down the encyclopedia and looked for the 
name of Riley, but in those days they had not 
placed his name in those books. I got down 
an old book catalog and wrote to Bobbs- 
Merrill about it and they sent me a whole 
bookful of stuff about James Whitcomb Riley, 
and I was the happiest kid in that town. I 
was about the best in that town because I had 
received information from a big publisher 
about Riley. I want to stop right here and 
pay a tribute to Bobbs-Merrill for sending 
that literature to a poor little country kid 
years ago. 


The Traveler 


Now, while I am in this tribute and kick 
business, I want to tell you of an experience 
I had in a bookstore—a good bookstore, too. 
I was roaming around trying to see what I 
could pick up to read. While I was edging 
around (I happened to know the proprietor) 
the proprietor was talking very sharply to a 
traveler, a high grade fellow, and one who 
knew his business. I traveled for twelve 
years and I knew as I stood there just what 
was passing thru that salesman’s head. He 
was too much of a gentleman to say what he 
thought, but I just wondered as I stood there 
if that kind of treatment was generally given 
to the salesmen in the publishing and book- 
selling business. 





I am a great believer in the Salesman, 
believe that the man who travels around t} 
the country selling his goods is one oj 4} 
greatest professional men that ever lived. I 
believe that when any firm you do business 
with will do you people the honor of exter 1. 
ing a line of credit and then send its repre- 
sentative at its own expense to call upon yoy 
and keep you posted on the things that yoy 
should be posted on, I think that man j 
entitled to every courtesy that you can extend 
to him, and I firmly believe that same man 
can give you more selling information jn 
five minutes than all the other things you can 
pile into your store. I believe in the salesman, 
in the policy of the salesman, and I believe in 
the courtesy that he is entitled to. 


Books Badly Advertised 


I want to tell you this: the very thing the 
salesman or publisher’s representative brings 
into your store is the very thing that people 
are seeking when they come to a convention 
like this and listen to these talks. You are 
seeking to find what the other fellow is doing. 
You can get a lot of this in your own estab- 
lishment by paying attention to the fellow 
who comes into your store as a commercial 
traveler. 


I was asked to talk on “Books and the Busi- 
ness Man.” I don’t know of any subject that 
is more interesting to the business man than 
books. I am going to give you a few sugges 
tions, and I may be a million miles away from 
the right things, but you know I am like all 
reformers—I am not going to give you 4 
remedy. 


There is one thing that stands out to me 4s 
a business man. I think your books are badly 
advertised. The average business man likes 
to spend some time reading. Most of us are 
so busy that we probably do not think o 
dropping into your store and getting some- 
thing that is new in your stock. I will ven- 
ture to say that ninety per cent of all the 
books read by the ordinary man are brought 
by the wife or the children, and then he picks 
them up and goes into them and finds some 
thing that interests him and then he sits up 
half of the night to finish them. 
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Gnd myself going to the bookcase 
for something to read and wish- 

. that | had something to read. I find 
-celf picking up some old book, a history or 
Jd novel. Why are not those old books 
- out once in a while and the people 
‘omiliar with them? I refer to such 

. te as “David Harum.” Years ago that 
- one of the most popular books on the 
market, yet today if you were to go down in 
‘4a lobby of this hotel, and barring those 
sersons wearing the badge of this Associa- 
ti n, ask the people if they ever heard of it 
é 11 would not find two out of the first ten 
that ever heard of that book which was once 


so widely read and enjoyed. 
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Clean Books Once More 


| admire the gentleman who addressed you 
yesterday and made the plea for clean books. 
I think there is nothing in the world the busi- 
ress man wants more than a clean book. We 
don’t want the kind of trash that some people 
think they have to buy in order to get a thrill. 
I cannot see any thrill in that rot. That man 
who stood up here yesterday and made the 
plea for decent books is right [applause] and 
the man who stood up here afterwards and 
made a plea for this damnable bolsheviki stuff 
is wrong and we are going to drown that kind 
out before we are thru. 

There is one thing in the world that a busi- 
ness man wants, and he wants decency; he 
wants cleanliness; he wants the square right- 
thinking type of people around him, and it 
is up to your kind of people to help. If you 
continue to sell the best there is to make a 
living, the less we will have of this bolshevik 
and soviet stuff, the better off we will be. 
I hope you will drive it so far that you will 
never hear of it again. 


A Tribute to Edgar Guest 


I like to read. I don’t get as much time to 
tread as I should like to but I really enjoy it. 
You know I have an advertisement that comes 
to me from Ward Macauley and Joe Mills 
and it calls my attention to some good book, 
and I order that book. I like that sort of 
thing. You know I haven’t the time to go 
thru a book review, and even if I did, how 
many people can read over a book review and 
understand what he is reading? 
fe believe that form of advertising is the 
‘orm of advertising that the business man 
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wants. I don’t believe the average middle- 
aged man wants td read a novel. Nearly any 
fellow can get interested in history. History 
is the one subject for which I believe men 
have an inherent love. One never gets very 
far away from those kid days of dreaming 
and wishing, “Gee, I wish I could have done 
that.” 

It would be difficult for us to read as much 
as you people have to read to get perhaps the 
right slant on the books we get. You are 
so accustomed to reading. Don’t you read a 
book for its selling power rather than for 
the literary value? That last doesn’t interest 
us in the least. We read that book because 
it is history, because it is a book on travel 
or something that is of interest to us. If it 
is poetry it is the kind of poetry that we can 
understand. I thank God that Eddie Guest 
was born in time for me to read and under- 
stand poetry. ' 

I am a salesman. I have gotten into the 
habit of looking into everything from a sales 
point of view, and so this question of books 
comes down the line to the question of sales 
policy. You have to work up a sales scheme 
that will interest us fellows. You have to 
find a way to reach professional men, teachers 
and students, and high-brows so-called, and 
you have us poor business men. Just as we 
in the lumber business must sell our product 
for food and clothing and the necessities of 
life, so you must sell your product for prosper- 
ity and progress. 

It seems to me that you people in this room 
can do a great work for the people of this 
country if you will only brush up on your 
selling a little and on your advertising so the 
business men of today have a chance to know 
what is a good book 


Book Sermons 


PRESIDENT NYE: It is my privilege now to 
introduce to you a man of whom Detroit is 
very proud, a man who has accomplished 
wonders in this city for the booksellers in 
particular and for the public in general by 
his stimulating talks and addresses. On Sun- 
day evenings he has delivered a series of book 
sermons at his church, and they have achieved 
such popularity that hundreds of people have 
been turned away from the address. 

It is indeed a great privilege to introduce 
the Rev. W. L. Stidger, Pastor of Saint 
Mark’s Church, Detroit, Michigan. 





A New Market For Books 


By Rev. W. L. Stidger 
Pastor of Saint Mark’s Church, Detroit, Michigan 


EOPLE talk about a preacher’s talking too 
P much, yet here I have only about twenty- 

minutes to say what I should like to say 
in a half hour or more. 

I have been trying the book business out 
for two or three years and every week I am 
finding something new. Before I begin I just 
want to say to you that I am not an expert 
salesman, but I am somewhat like the old 
lady who was in the city of New York for 
the first time in her life and had occasion to 
ride in a taxi. She said to the driver of the 
cab, “Young man, this is my first time in one 
of these, and I want you to be careful with 
me.” 

The taxi driver replied in a reassuring voice, 
“That’s nothing, lady, you have nothing on 
me. This is the first time I ever drove one of 
the blame things.” 

I do not come here posing as an authority. 
I am only a preacher but I am interested in 
spreading the gospel of good books. I am 
interested in the book world and everybody 
who has anything to do with it. I feel it is 
a great pleasure for me to come before the 
people and build up within them a desire for 
good books. 

I hope you will allow me to interject in here 
a little story that happened not so long ago. 
One day Betty came home and said, “Daddy, 
I have been appointed a suspector.” 

“What is a suspector?” 

“A suspector? Why you know we have a 
health club at school and I have been ap- 
pointed as a suspector. You know, I go 
around the room and look at the little boys’ 
ears and necks to see if they have washed.” 


Stop Negative Emphasis 

You know I got the impression that this 
was a convention of suspectors. That leads 
me to offer a slight protest against the nega- 
tive note with which this convention was 
opened, and which was sounded rather blat- 
antly yesterday. People are talking about 
rotten literature. Why, do you know that 
out of the hundreds of thousands of books 
that are published at this time, there is but 
a very, very small per cent of them that are 
negative? This negative type of mind is hard 
for me to understand, for the truth of the 
matter is that the good books far outnumber 
the had ones. Really, I don’t see what the 
row is all about, and when we actually get 
down to the facts we find that the so-called 
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filthy books are few and far between, Th 
real books that have been published and a 
have sold in great numbers are not Filthy 
literature. There is not much of such esse 
ture being published these days. Taking into 
consideration these things, I don’t see why in 
thunder we are always talking negatively whes 
you have such termendous _positivenes: to 
talk about. You have been a great deal of 
time in this convention since you have been ‘ 
session, and you have been talking negatively 
most of the time( I have been in attendance 
part of the time) and you have been getting 
off some sure fire hokum that will give that 
kick. I thought you were here for construc- 
tive work, 















World Wants Good Books 


We need only to go back a few years and 
run over such titles as “The Outline of His- 
tory,” “The Outline of Science,” and “The 
Story of Mankind,” and “The Revolt Against 
Civilization.” I could start right now if | 
but had the time and name fifty books that 
would go in that class and not one of them is 
filthy. Maybe some of the books that | 
preach from my pulpit are among those rot- 
ten, filthy pieces of literature. I presume 
some of them are, as some people would class 
them. 

Take “Babbitt” one of our latest best sellers. 
Even it likes this freedom, and it is a serious 
attempt on the part of Sinclair Lewis to in- 
dict a certain pseudo, flat-headed, fat-souled 
human being, of which type we have a lot 
here in America. 

Do you know that there are swimmers and 
divers and floaters in the book-reading world? 
Some folks only float. They are good floaters 
as far as that goes, but the floating reader 
only gets out the froth of the sea on his soul. 
Then there are those who swim out into the 
deep of the book world and they know how 
to dive and they do dive down, deep, and they 
come up, like Browning’s diver bringing 
pearls. Only the floaters think that the froth 
is all there is to the book publishing business 
these days. The swimmers and divers know 
that the book world is full of pearls. 















I know good books are being published I 
know that, because I have been watching this 
convention and listening to the addresses om 
and on, altho I did not happen to 5: a 


yesterday afternoon when the tornado st! 
you. 
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st years, and I have discovered this: The 
world does want good books. During the 
month of April I had a series of sermons on 
the motion picture world and the drama. I 
preached a sermon on “R. U. R.,” “The World 
We Live In,” and “Merton of the Movies.” 
Why do I do that? I go to New York about 
once a month and I have noticed this: that 
such plays as Channing Pollock’s “Fool,” the 
plays of the serious nature are the ones that 
are being patronized. Channing Pollock's 
“Fool” had such a run that it was compelled 
to run afternoon matinees. The lighter ones 
are not being patronized at all, because. no- 


body wants them. 


From a Commercial Viewpoint 


My friend Frank Thompson used to say 
that two per cent of the people wanted filthy 
amusement and ninety-eight per cent wanted 
clan amusement, and from a commercial 
viewpoint the two per cent was not worth 
catering to. Now it is the same with the pub- 
lishing business. He said that the two per 
cent does not count at all when it comes to 
the gate receipts. You do not have to spend 
any time with the negative, because filthy 
literature in America does not survive. I 
could name writers now who are utterly for- 
gotten because of the books they published, 
but | am not going to mention any names. 
They are utterly forgotten because the de- 
mand of America is for clean books. Papini’s 
“Life of Christ” is the most popular book on 
the market today, and many have even for- 
gotten the publisher, but that book will go up 
and up just like “In His Steps” which to date 
has gone way beyond the 22,000,000 mark. 

While in New York I went to see “Merton 
of the Movies.” You remember that first 
scene in the play with its homely setting, 
where the tall angular actor comes out, 
and on his bended knees prays, “Dear God, 
make me a motion picture actor, one of the 
best.” All New York is going to see “Merton 
of the Movies,” to see a boy pray a prayer 
lor his ideals. To-day people are demanding 
good books, and I challenge you to name one 
single filthy book that is selling. 

| am sorry that I cannot tell you all about 
my dramatic sermons, but I haven’t the time. 
Every Sunday night for the past three years 
[ have preached what I call a dramatic ser- 
mon on some subject. I link the sermons up 
with the Bible and bring in the great story of 
the spiritual side of it, and you would be 
Surprised to find how many people attend 
these sermons. ‘Phen I have what I call the 
book sermon and it is equally well attended, 
and we sell books on Sunday, too, altho some 
ot the pious old people did not take up with 
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the idea very well at first. That is all past 
now and the hearts of the people are in the 
work. Would you believe it, men and women, 
that the average home is literally Starving for 
books? I go into homes many times where 
the people hurriedly dust off some old book 
that was published twenty years ago, and 
apologize because they have no recent books. 
This generation is not getting good books. 
That is why I am trying to get this into their 
hearts and minds, and they are taking hold of 
it. 


Since the first of October the ladies of our 
church have sold $1800 worth of books. It 
you would go out in your town and get one 
or two preachers interested in good books and 
get them to bring these books before their 
people, and place those books for sale in the 
lobbies of their churches, you would be sur- 
prised to see how quickly your sales would 
increase. Some of the preachers of the smaller 
towns are doing it, and Frederick Shannon 
is doing it, so you don’t have to establish a 
precedent. 


As I said the ladies of my church from 
October to the first of April have sold $1800 
worth of books, and as I remember it about 
150 of those books were Moffat’s translation 
of the New Testament. I read from Moffat’s 
translation from the pulpit. The local stores 
are good enough to us to give us a twenty per 
cent discount. I consider that I have a con- 
stituency of about 5000 people. I see that five 
or six or seven of those books go out to the 
various people, and they read them and then 
tell about them at our regular monthly book 
prayer-meeting. By passing the books out 
in this manner I find that the readers tell 
others about the book and in that way they 
get a lot of publicity. During the open air 
season I preach sermons on the travel books 
that are published every spring. I get them 
all. I wish you could see the interest that is 
taken in those sermons. Maybe I don’t have 
time to devote the whole time to that part of 
the sermon, but I manage to take ten or fifteen 


minutes of it anyway. 


Mouth-to-Mouth Publicity 


If you people can only get your propaganda 
spread among the churches you will have 
wonderful results. The message is carried by 
mouth-to-mouth publicity. The churchmen 
from the time of the Great Master have used 
this form of publicity. He knew that the best 
way to get a great thing over was just to 
inspire his people with passion for the things 
he desired. The churchman is of that type. 
If you get up and preach on subjects like 
that he will go around and say, “We have a 
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great preacher up at our church, and I want 
you to hear him.” 


The people of today demand good literature. 
Go and try to purchase Papini’s “Life of 
Christ.” Why, it is selling so fast that the 
booksellers can’t keep it in stock. The people 
go out from my book sermons with a passion 
for spreading the news and that is the power 
of the great new book world of today. 


Ernest Poole’s second to his last book is 
based on the old Chinese legend, that the 
Chinese are beggars sitting on bags of gold. 
That legend is true, too, for I have~traveled 
all thru that country, and all over the world. 
That legend means that the Chinese have the 
richest deposits of gold, iron, silver, coal and 
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human power on earth and they know that j 
has never been touched. I did not know unti) 
I read it in Henry Ford’s The Dearbor, 
Independent, that the first gold in our country 
was found down in Georgia; that before the 
gold rush in 1849 to California we had taken 
about six million dollars worth of gold from 
Georgia. Therefore, it is literally a state sit- 
ting on a crust of gold. So are you book- 
sellers. You are sitting on bags of gold, and 
the church is that mine of gold, it is only 
opened, but it has not been touched as yet. 


PRESIDENT NYE: It is useless for me to say 
how ‘thoroly we have enjoyed the address o{ 
Rev. Stidger, and what remarkable food for 
thought it contained. 


Morning Session—Thursday, May 17th 


PRESIDENT Nye: Apparently this is going 
to be a very peaceful session, for I notice 
they have removed the gavel. The only 
cloud on our horizon this year (everything 
else has gone so smoothly) is our certificate 
problem. I regret that I am compelled to an- 
nounce that we will be unable to receive the 
railroad rebate this year, for we have received 
but 200 certificates and needed two fifty. That 
is due in a great measure to forgetfulness, or 
possibly not understanding. 

Mr. Labelle will now report on the Store 
Arrangement conference. 


Mr. La Bete: In reporting on the Store 


Arrangement conference, I wish to state that 
the conference ran an hour and forty minutes. 
It was attended by a great many members and 
there were so many things discussed that it 
was impossible to make a digest of it. Such 
subjects for instance, as the location of maga- 
zines, circulating libraries, types of tables, etc., 
were discussed and a complete report will be 
included in the convention proceedings. 


PRESIDENT NYE: Owing to the shortness 
of our time yesterday, we were compelled to 
omit at the time an address by Mr. Leonard 
Drew, of the Atlantic Monthly, and Mr. Drew, 
will now favor us with his address. 


Making the Most of Location 


By Leonard Drew 
New York Office of the Atlantic Monthly. 


getting the most out of your business. 

The question of location is not one of 
purely retail interest, but an important fea- 
ture in distribution and worth the study of 
any one engaged in selling. If business is not 
what it should be, I wonder if it is not a good 
thing to ask yourself the fundamental ques- 
tion: “Is my location right for the kind of 
trade I want to attract?’ Location is one of 
the main reasons for the success of the chain 
stores. They don’t guess whether a location 
is good or not—they find out whether it is be- 
fore they lease or build. And if conditions 
change, turning a good location into a poor 
one, they don’t try to pull out a profit, or back 
a losing site. They move! 


( pester the most out of location means 


Woolworth had a homely maxim he always 
used when asked about his success. He said, 
“I set my traps where the mice are thickest.” 
He located where people could buy with the 
least effort, and he carried this idea thruout 
his whole organization. 

The location experts have many interesting 
tests they make on a proposed site, and a good 
many of the seemingly unimportant things, 
passed over by an untrained observer, these 
men find will either increase or decrease the 
value of a given store. Woolworth and the 
United Cigar Stores, for instance, will not 
allow entrance steps in front of their stores. 
They figure that even one small step is too 
much for a person to take when he is in 4 
hurry. 
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The Bible has been quoted once this morn- 
‘az, and perhaps I can quote it again. You 
,l| remember that quotation about “the rain 
jescends upon the just and the unjust alike,” 
put the sun is a friend of the retailer if he 
locates on the shady side of the street, which 
the most of his patronage is from women. 

Charles C. Nichols, Jr., of the Chain Stores 
Leasing Company, gives the interesting reason 
‘or this; He said women favor the shady side 
hecause they shop in the afternoon. They find 
it easier because the heat is exhausting, and 
it is not so good for the complexion. For 
that reason women’s preference and demand 
force the men to the sunny side. 

On Fifth Avenue rentals are 10 to 20% 
higher on the shady side of the street. There 
are exceptions to this, however, as in the case 
of Rochester, New York, where practically all 
the women’s shops are on the sunny side. 
This came about when the department stores 
came in and could not get enough space on 
the shady side, so you see that is not always 
the rule; they went to the sunny side and 
the other retailers and chain stores followed. 

He said that being close to a bank is prob- 
ably good for credit, but it is not the best 
thing in the world for a retail store, and he 
has a reason for that, too. He said that peo- 
ple rush to and from the banks, and the clerks 
transact most of the business, and at night the 
bank is a dark spot in the town. People are 
not attracted to that place, and he has found 
that these locations have been used for re- 
tail stores, instead of a bank, shoppers and 
spenders have been drawn into that district, 
and it changes the whole face of things, and 
a good location is made out of a poor one. 


Make the Business Fit the Location 

The chain store people also have a detailed 
check they make on locations. They want to 
know what kind of people pass a certain store 
they are considering, at certain times in the 
day. A bakery chain store, for example, 
wants to know how many people are passing 
by there that carry bundles. 

There is an interesting case in New York, 
and perhaps you are all familiar with the 
place at the corner of Forty-Second Street 
and Fifth Avenue. A picture gallery was 
there for many years. They protested, saying 
that their assesment was too high, because 
there were too many people passing, and on 
account of it being such a busy corner there 
was always a jam, and the minds of the pas- 
sers-by were concentrated on getting across 
the street safely, and the number of possible 
buyers of pictures did not like the inconve- 
nience and the jostling—picture buying being 
a hobby that needs quiet and soul-inviting 
Surroundings. The people were all jammed 
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up on the corner and that was not conducive 
to the atmosphere to buy pictures in, so they 
said, “There are too many people here, and 
we can’t get the people we want out of the 
crowd, so we think you are charging too much 
for it.” It is not on record that the assess- 
ment was reduced, and now there is a hose- 
selling store there, selling popularly-priced silk 
hosiery and sweaters and bathing suits. They 
are making it pay because the business fits the 
location. You see, it is a question of making 
the business fit the location. 


Floor Space Not All Equally Valuable 

Since crowds may or may not contain the 
purchasers of certain stocks, the retailers who 
pay heavily for location run abnormal risks. 
They undertake to buy for a quick turn-over, 
a most difficult task in merchandising; also 
they try to judge the progress of the thou- 
sands passing. In the case of book selling, it 
is the quality of the passing crowd, rather than 
the quantity that should govern the choice of 
location. I know of a jeweler who just didn’t 
study the kind of people who were passing a 
store, and he signed a lease over a long term 
of years, for a rental that was one-tenth for 
the roof and nine-tenths for the location. He 
found that ninety percent of the passing thou- 
sands were hurrying business men, who were 
uninterested in jewelry. He was just about 
like the man who was going to be hung, and 
they said to him, “Have you anything to say 
before we spring the trap?” He said, “Yes; 
I'll tell the world this is going to be a lesson 
to me.” 

Dr. Paul H. Wystrom, the head of the Re- 
tail Research Bureau, and the author of that 
excellent work, “Economics of Retailing,” 
gives sOme interesting experiences and rules 
for measuring the value of floor space. I 
talked to him before I came out here. He 
told me that one of the most important things 
was the measurement of floor space. The 
front part of the store is the most valuable 
in all ordinary cases. The window space 
ranks first and highest; the space nearest the 
entrance comes second and so on, back. This 
is true because it is difficult to get customers 
who come to the store to circulate far beyond 
the entrance. 

I know a department store man told me 
that nearly half the people who come into the 
store never get beyond a radius of fifty feet 
from the main entrance, and this is in spite of 
the fact that he has departments arranged so 
as to attract people further back. I am not 
giving this case as a typical one, but rather to 
illustrate the fact that space on a store floor is 
not equally valuable. and the department stocks 
should be arranged so that each square foot 
earns its proper return, and the most valuable 
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space should be used economically so you get 
the proper return for it, for the amount of 
space you give up to a department. 


Of course, in relatively small business you 
are not as interested in this phase of the ques- 
tion, as the large department stores in a close 
district might be, in the distribution of rent 
by departments. I think the easiest and the 
fairest method is to pro rate the space on the 
basis of accessibility to customers. 


It may be interesting at this point to see 
how New York City and several other cities 
rate their business lots for taxation purposes. 
In New York they have a definite rule. The 
standard lot of New York is one hundred feet, 
and that is taken as the standard sized lot. 
The first ten feet are conceded to be worth 
25% of the total one hundred feet. The first 
twenty feet have a value of about 40% of the 
total. The first fifty feet nearest the street, 
they consider to be worth two-thirds of the 
whole space. 


Balconies and Fixtures 


It seems to me what is true of the lot is 
also true of the floor space, and if these per- 
centages are fairly representative for one they 
are for the other. I don’t give these figures 
without qualifications, but they serve as a 
guide perhaps in working out a more profit- 
able use of your space. 


Of course, the more intensive use you can 
get out of your location the more profitable 
it will be—that is obvious. Merchants have 
found when they are up against the question 
of an increase in rent that there is often space 
which they didn’t know they could use before. 
For example, many basements are used for 
storage and such. Sometimes by widening a 
window, or making a door here or there they 
have. doubled their floor space, and this is done 
without increasing the rent charge. Then 
there is the use of mezzanine balconies, where 
the ceiling is high enough. 

There is one thing to remember about that 
nse of balconies, and that is always to get a 
balcony that looks as strong as possible, be- 
cause even if you know it is strong, and your 
builders know it is strong, people are not go- 
ing to trust themselves on a thing that looks 
rather flimsy. 


You can not lay down a general rule for 
fixture equipment. I was in Mr. Labelle’s con- 
ference the other day, and I got quite a lot 
of information from the people about a stan- 
dard design, but I don’t believe it will work. 
However, there is no question but what properly 
designed fixtures are going to return profits. 
I know a department store in Kansas City 
that designed a set-of fixtures to use up a 
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little space that they wouldn’t have made ys. 
of in any other way. 

I noticed an example in Liggett’s Drug 
Store in the Grand Central Station of hoy 
they make their floor space work. As yoy go 
in from the Grand Central Station there is 
cashier’s booth at the head of the stairs, which 
erves for the soda fountain only. The soda 
fountains are on each side of the wall and the 
retailing space is in the center. I suppose yoy 
are familiar with the system where the soda 
people have to buy their checks before they 
are served, but everybody else pays after they 
buy the goods. About half the trade in the 
store must come to that cashier’s desk, and 
one of the departments is the book depart- 
ment. Right around the edge of the cashier's 
desk there is a row of new books. That 
struck me as a very splendid example of get- 
ting the travelers, because they get most of 
their business out of the traveling people. 

struck me as a very fine instance of just 
having the stuff right there at the time when 
somebody was going to take a long, tiresome 
journey, and there was a book right there be- 
fore his eyes when he was thinking about pay- 
ing his money, and the invitation to buy was 
there. I suppose to make that story good | 
should say that I bought a copy, but I didn’t. 

Of course, success cannot rest altogether on 
fixtures, but they materially affect sales and 
the profits to be had from the floor space they 
occupy. 

I always look on the show window as the 
advertising copy of the store. That, to me, 
is the advertising space. The people represent 
the circulation, etc. Of course, a great deal 
has been written and said about window dis- 
plays and their value, so it isn’t necessary to 
go into that. Everybody knows the value of 
windows, but coming back to the question of 
likening the window to advertising copy, it 1s 
always well to have your name prominently 
displayed on the window, or on the front of 
the store, as some part of the display, so when 
people see this window, if they don’t buy 
right at that time they will carry away the 
impression that they saw it in “so-and-so’s 
window,” just the same as the national adver- 
tisers feature their signatures in copy. 


Display the Store Name 
I notice the florists’ association emphasizes 
that signature idea with their members. Per- 
haps you have noticed that in many of the 
shops they have a very beautiful bronze name 
plate, and that is always part of the display 
of flowers in that store. The florists’ associa- 
tion has contracted for these tablets and they 

sell them to their members at cost.. 
Of course, whether a particular location 1s 
profitable or not depends on the man who has 
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. Advertising can make a good location a 
yetter one, and oftener than not make a poor 
location good. If you are not going to adver- 
,jse, you have got to stick to a location where 
the traffic is heavy and the people are not in 
‘oo much of a hurry to look and buy. If you 
are going to advertise consistently you can 
afford to go somewhat off the crowded thoro- 
fare. 

Right here in Detroit there is a fine example 
of how advertising overbalances a poor loca- 
tion, It is the Detroit Furniture Shops. They 
have proved that it is possible to build up a 
tremendous trade by allowing newspaper ad- 
yertising to replace a portion of the cost of a 
high-priced location. Their store is in a fac- 
tory building about four and a half miles 
from the shopping district, and they have not 
even the advantage of a modern store front. 
It is just a bare brick wall. The trade is the 
“limousine” trade. Mr. Sampson says their 
location and quarters were deliberately 
planned. The people said, “They won't sell 
$50,000 worth of furniture a year,” but they 
sold $50,000 worth the first month, and they 
expect to do a business of a million dollars 
the first year. 


Franklin Revised 

Theirs, of course, is an unusual business, 
and they had to adopt unusual methods. They 
had to pull their trade four and a half miles 
from the shopping district. Their advertising 
was distinctive and they invited the people to 
come in and browse around, just the same as 
the bookman invites people to come in and 
browse around his store. The people came— 
that is shown by the volume of their business 
—and it is a very striking proof of how the 
lack of a preferred location in a city business 
section can be compensated for by preferred 
location of advertising copy. ‘ 

To me, bookselling is the most personal of 
all kinds of retailing. For that reason the 
bookseller has the best opportunity in the 
world to put his personality into his advertis- 
ing. He can do things the furniture man 
can't do, nor the department store, nor any 
other kind of business. He can just put 
himself right in his advertising. He doesn’t 
have to use a lot of space to do it. He has 
that peculiar and particular kind of personal 
service that makes it possible to get the thing 
Over, 

On this question of location, it seems to me 
that if Franklin were to re-write his epigram 
today he would change it a little. Instead of 
saying “two moves are worse than a fire,” he 
would say, “be sure your location is right— 
then get out’ of it all you can.” 

Presip9eENtT Nye: The Chair will now call 
for the report of the Auditing Committee. 
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J. C. Kemp: Mr. Chairman, the Auditors 
desire to report that they have found the 
treasury books entirely correct, and make the 
following summary of our. assets: 


U. S. Liberty Bonds, 4%4........ $1,000.00 
Total certificates of deposit at 4% 2,550.00 
Cee Ce Sees eee 1,355.90 

BRE cavener etek ee eee $4,905.90 


PreswwENT Nye: You will realize that this 
is a very interesting report. The Association 
is in better condition financially than ever be- 
fore, and better in every other way than at 
any time in its history. We are now ready 
for the report of the Resolutions Committee. 


RALPH WILSON: Last year in Washington 
we passed a great many resolutions, as you 
all know. This year, on the floor of the con- 
vention, at least two of the members have 
cited the fact that we come to conventions, 
pass resolutions, go home and forget them 
for the rest of the year. Your committee has 
not suggested very many resolutions. You 
will probably find we have missed some things, 
and of course it is expected that the gaps 
will be filled in by the members from the 
floor. 


RESOLUTION NO. I 


WHEREAS, we have not yet reached our 
goal of 1,000 members, and it is imperative 
that this figure be attained as soon as possi- 
ble—it should be reached this year, 

RESOLVED, that a Special Committee to 
lead in this effort be again appointed, and 
that we all again pledge ourselves to co- 
operate thruout the ensuing year. 

[The resolution was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. II 


RESOLVED, that we congratulate and 
thank the Program and Entertainment Com- 
mittees in charge of the Twenty-Third Con- 
vention on and for the splendid success 
which has attended their efforts. It has been 
evident that no detail which could in any 
way contribute toward the business or social 
success of the convention was overlooked. 

[The resolution was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. III 


RESOLVED, that we extend the thanks 
of the Association to all who have in any 
way contributed to its success; to Mr. Klare, 
Manager of the Statler Hotel, who has done 
so much to make our stay pleasant. Espe- 
cially to the J. L. Hudson Co., fortheir 
wonderful help. To Joseph Mills, of the 
J. L. Hudson Co., for his great assistance 
in the Publicity Campaign; to the musical 
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organization of the J. L. Hudson Co., for 
their musical treat given us during luncheon 
Tuesday; to Roy Parson, Superintendent of 
Music; to C. L. Connor, who ably assisted 
at the piano; to Mr. Weaver of the New 
York Central Railroad, for his courtesy in 
planning and conducting the special train 
from New York. 
[The resolution was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. IV 


Our appreciation and thanks are also due 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Education; 
to Dr. Lynn Harold Hough; Irving Bachel- 
ler; M. S. Rice; to A. T. Chapman; to Jef- 
ferson B. Webb; to Rev. W. L. Stidger; to 
Adam Strohm; and to the members of our 
Association for their helpful and timely pa- 
pers and talks; to the publishers who have 
contributed convention souvenirs: The Mac- 
millan Co., B. W. Huebsch, Boni & Live- 
right, Bobbs-Merrill Co., George H. Doran 
Co., George Sully & Co., Rand, McNally Co., 
Alfred A. Knopf, D. Appleton Co., Reilly & 
Lee, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

[The resolution was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. V 


Our thanks are likewise due to Belle M. 
Walker, of the Bookseller & Stationer and 
Frederic G. Melcher, of the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY, for publicity and cordial support. 

{The resolution was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. VI 


RESOLVED, that the thanks of this 
Association be expressed to our President, 
Simon L. Nye, for his efforts in reducing 
the evil practice of using books at reduced 


prices or as premiums. 
[The resolution was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. VII 


WHEREAS, the story of bookselling prog- 
ress during the past three years as empha- 
tized in the speeches of this convention, has 
been due in broad measure to the impulse 
of the Year-Round Bookselling Program 
launched at the Philadelphia convention, and 
carried on with such efficiency and vision by 
the Publishers’ Association, 


RESOLVED, that the Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation hereby expresses its appreciation of 
the fine vision that has led the publishers to 
underwrite and carry on this constructive 
—— American bookselling, and that it 
does ‘hereby pledge them its active and con- 
tinued co-operation. 

[The resolution was adopted as read.] 


‘the Association will 
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RESOLUTION NO. VIII 


RESOLVED that the American Booksel- 
lers’ Association repeat this year its appropri- 
ation of $100 to the Fair Trade League in 
further recognition of the Leaague’s efforts to 
bring about price standardization. [Amende; 
after discussion below to $200.] 


F. G. MELCHER: I move that we double 
that this year. The subject is of increasing 
importance, and would be more commensurate 
of our very vital interest in this matter. 


Fair Trade League Appropriation 


CHARLES E. Butler: May I make a remark 
or two in connection with this? The reason 
they need that extra appropriation, and a great 
deal more, arises from the fact that legislative 
conditions in Washington and so many new 
members are coming in, necessitate that a very 
extensive propaganda be taken up in order 
to bring the price standardization clearly be- 
fore all the members. Work of that type 
cannot be done without adequate means and 
there is nothing this Association is so vitally 
interested in as price standardization. There- 
fore I think we ought to do as an Association all 
that we possibly can, financially, to help the 
American Fair Trade League carry out this 
great work it has been operating on for 
the past two or three years. I earnestly hope 
follow Mr. Melcher’s 
amendment and make the donation $200, or 
more. 


Henry S. Hutcuinson: I am sorry to op- 
pose my good friend, Mr. Butler. The fair 
Trade League is all right. We have been 
very successful as booksellers, without its 
help, in maintaining prices. The net price 
brought about by this Association without any 
help of the Fair Trade League is constructive 
work. I think I am right in saying that the 
Fair Trade League is being amply and well 
supported. I think that our contribution of 
$100 is fully our share, and I hope the amend- 
ment will not prevail. 


Mr. Butter: I regret to having annually to 
oppose my beloved friend, but he lives in a 
very peaceful community. He does not know 
what the daily conflict consists of in a com- 
munity like New York City. There is hardly 
a passing day that we are not threatened with 
a price-cutting war from one section oF 
another. It takes a great deal of hard work 
and effort on the part of the New York book- 
sellers to prevent that price cutting growing 
from Phliadelphia, Newark, and elsewhere. 
I am sure if Mr. Hutchinson had a little taste 
of that himself he would realize the advisabili- 
ty of supporting the fair trade work The 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 4 
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any institutions virtually are endeavor- 

ing to bring about the betterment of the re- 
ailing trade and business generally. I hope 
that Mr. Hutchinson, at this time, will con- 
descend to withdraw his objections, and in- 
stead of making an objection, vote for an in- 
crease of $500. 

Mr. Hurcuinson: I think what Mr. Butler 
has just stated carries out what I have said, 
that we as booksellers ourselves are taking care 
of this matter. He isn’t receiving any help 
‘rom the Fair Trade League in New York, 
Newark, or Philadelphia, and yet they are tak- 
ing care of the condition in splendid shape. I 
am always glad to pay my share of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association toward the Fair 
Trade League, but I am sure that share does 
not exceed $100 a year. 

Mr. MetcHer: I would like to add one 
thing to Mr. Butler’s remarks. The fact that 
we have been as successful as we have in the 
price problem is due to an increased national 
realization of the bad business ethics wrapped 
up in price cutting. The Fair Trade League 
has been of far greater importance than we 
can acknowledge in that way. We as a small 
association cannot be responsible for starting 
up these discussions that go out over the coun- 
try, but under the cover of those opinions we 
in our small way can tighten up our situation. 


great m 


Clean Books Resolution 

Witt H. JoHNsoN: I come here as a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Booksellers’ Association, 
and I also have the authority from that asso- 
ciation to offer and extend any due amount 
which is necessary to defray any expenses in 
connection with the standardization of prices, 
that they may do so independently as the IIli- 
nois Association. You all understand the 
amount. 


PresipweENT Nye: Mr. Johnson, I believe if 
your Association desires to contribute to this, 
that it may do so independently as_ the 
Illinois Association. You all understand the 
amendment? It is that our contribution for 
this year to the American Fair Trade League 
shall be $200. 

[The amendment was adopted and the reso- 
lution adopted as amended.] 


RESOLUTION NO. IX 


RESOLVED that we deprecate the ten- 
dency to publish and exploit unclean and un- 
wholesome books—a tendency that appears to 
be on the increase. 


Mrs. Ratpx Witson: I have wondered 
since listening to the discussion on the sub- 
ject of immoral or questionable books at this 
convention, how many know of the work he 
ing done by the Common Service Committee. 
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It would seem to me that this might be a 
matter to reier to that Committee. It is made 
up of something like fourteen organizations, 
all working for the mental and physical health 
of this American people, including the Mental 
Hygience Board, the Social Hygiene Board, 
and the American Child Health Association, 


The Mental Hygiene Board has as its Direc- 
tor, Dr. Wm. W. Russell, who is at the head 
of the largest hospital for mental and nervous 
diseases in the country. Under his observation 
come thousands of cases caused by lack of 
Proper sex knowledge or knowledge imparted 
in the wrong way. He could tell you, as could 
many well known psychiatrists the reactions 
of certain books on the minds of the people. 
He could tell you why certain books should 
or should not be read; whether this eagerness 
for knowledge and freedom of thought is a 
healthy or unhealthy sign of the times. 

It is a national organization—the Common 
Service Committee—and to that Board I think 
every complex problem affecting the mental 
health of the people should be referred. It is 
too big a question for the layman. Those 
working in that Committee are big, broad- 
minded men and women who approach this 
subject from the viewpoint of science and re- 
search. 

Should we not have the benefit of their ad- 
vice? 

Mr. MELcHER: I don’t know whether or 
not I am still allowed the right to speak as a 
bookseller, but my reactions are usually those 
of a bookseller, and as I heard this resolution 
read I have this sort of feeling: That book- 
sellers are avoiding their responsibility, tho I 
am not saying that the publishers’ may not be 
more largely responsible for curing the situa- 
tion. When we came to the question of chil- 
dren’s books half a dozen years ago we didn’t 
simply say, “Don’t publish poor children’s 
books.” We said, “Let’s get busy and sell 
better children’s books.” 

All thru the convention groups I have 
heard an echo of what Rev. Mr. Stidger said 
yesterday, as if it struck a responsive chord— 
“Well, let’s get busy and sell the others.” 

Besides such current books as we may criti- 
cize, there are many books coming up for 
just criticism that the retailers do create the 
market for. I was recently talking over the 
bookselling situation in a certain city and 
counting up the bookstores, to see if there 
were good outlets. The bookseller with me 
said, “You counted in so-and-so, but he has 
gone in for erotica and can be counted out:as 
a real book outlet.” A 

There are subjects dug up from medievalism 
in which the interest of the customer has noth- 
ing to do with the history of the medieval 
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times. These are dug up and sold at good 
margins. I feel we have not quite covered 
the whole problem, and | wonder if we .could 
not broaden it a little to express the feeling 
that all departments of the book-trade have 

Cuartes E. Butter: The question of 
books of an improper character is an exceed- 
ingly broad one. In New York, as you prob- 
ably know, we have had an intensive campaign 
for sometime past to establish a censorship. 
It has been advocated by many of the clergy 
and judges, but it was thrown out in the Leg- 
islature. 


A Big Question 


There is a possibility of two factions, one 
in favor of, and the other in opposition to 
closer censorship. It would likewise be an 
impossibility to appoint a censorship com- 
mittee which should decide the class of publi- 
cations that should be sold. 

There is hardly a book that can be sold 
today that does not more or less touch on the 
problem of the sexes, whether it is history, 
biography or books of other character. We 
are faced with that problem and we cannot 
solve it. I doubt if any legislature is going to 
do it. It seems to me that the wisest course 
for the book-trade would be to follow the 
law as now established in almost every com- 
munity of the United States, which is a con- 
trolling fact, and for the booksellers to do 
their best and follow this as closely under the 
law as they can. But no special legislation 
along these lines will ever succeed in eliminat- 
ing that problem. 


Mrs. Witson: Booksellers are very busy 
people, and they do not have an opportunity 
to read all these books. This association I 
have mentioned is bringing to the problem 
broad-minded students of society and scien- 
tists who do read and do know and do ob- 
serve. In sanatariums and hospitals they are 
studying these things, and they are not nar- 
row-minded. They take the big, broad-mind- 
ed stand, and I think we ought to do the same. 
‘They think many books are sold just to make 
money on, and they can recommend books 
that are sane and safe and fine, and books that 
the bookseller should sell. 


RaLepH Writson: I am going to take the 
liberty to say a word or two on this subject. 
I don’t want to offer any alibi, but I am not 
in favor of this resolution, and wasn’t in favor 
of it in the committee meeting, but I was of 
the minority. 

There was one suggestion added to it that I 
thought would put it in a better light before 
the convention, and that is to this effect: “That 
no one man or group of men can tell the 
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world what kind of books it ought to sell 
or ought to read.” To that I will add my 
own humble opinion. There are certain books 
without any question, that anybody knows ses 
indecent—there is no doubt about that. By 
I think it is a pretty big question for any man 
to stand up, or group of men to stand up and 
say, “Those books are improper.” It is a big 
question, and [| don’t think we should go be. 
fore the public in a narrow way on this syb. 
ject. 


A. R. Crone: I have here a cut-out from 
the New York World, which appeared just 
after the defeat of the Clean Books Bill at 
Albany, and it indicates in a little measure the 
fact that the public thinks that it is up to the 
publisher and the book-trade to take some sort 
of a definite stand for positive things and bet- 
ter bookselling : 


“The World fought the Clean Books Bill in Albany 
as a public duty. The issue was clear. The measure 
proposed was drastic to the point of tyranny. It 
was unworkable; as was often remarked, it would 
have prohibited the publication and sale of Shake 
speare and the Bible. Stupidly administered, as it 
would have been, it would have dealt a heavy blow 
at freedom of the press. 


“Yet we have no illusions about the responsibility 
for having started this movement for stricter censor- 
ship. Because two or three book publishers, for 
commercial purposes, specialized in books of question- 
able character, the more responsible publishers of 
books, and the publishers of newspapers, and th: 
readers of the State in general, were all menaced 
with stupid, childish and tyrannous restrictions. 


“This is an occasion for plain speech. If the 
selfish publishers who wrought this menace on their 
more judicious fellows continue crowding their privi- 
lege by the systematic promotion of books bordering 
on indecency, we shall have stricter censorship in 
earnest. 


“The Clean Books Bill is not necessarily dead. It 
will be presented again, and with stronger backing 
unless certain book publishers change their methods. 
If, next time, it becomes a law we shall know where 
to place the blame.” 


I think that ought to indicate that we should 
get behind the resolution for the selling of 
better books. A positive resolution should not 
define what is indecent to publish or sell, but 
should say we shall get behind the sale and 
promotion of better books. 


Mr. Macau.tey: It seems to me that last 
line is a little unhappy, because I think we are 
all quite convinced this thing is not “on the 
increase.” I must confess I am a little dis- 
appointed with the resolution, after the tem- 
per of this convention. It seems to me in all 
our deliberations we have expressed the 
thought that should be conveyed in some 
tangible form, that we stand for clean books; 
that we want to stand back of them, and it 
seems to me we should instruct the committee 
to go into another session and prepare another 
resolution, or an additional clause that wil 
include the affirmative attitude that Dr. Stidger 
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entioned. Let us deprecate the bad books, 
ut not say they are on the increase and have 
clause saying we will give encouragement to 
L - wre 







2c 00ks. 

"7 yer that we ask the committee to 
redraft that resolution, adding the affirmative 
side of the question. 

Mx Wuson: You will remember that the 
burden of Dr. Stidger’s talk was that there 
were not enough unwholesome books to make 


‘t worth while speaking of them. 


H. S. Hutcuinson: I move that the reso- 
jution be laid on the table.’ I am in hopes some 
one will form a resolution taking the other 
side, favoring the sale of good books and 
leaving the other books out. 

[Mr. Hutchinson’s motion was seconded.] 





















Mr. Butter: It has been my pleasure. with- 
in the past ive years to go far into this prob- 
lem of selling questionable literature. I know 
the attitude of the Anti-Vice Committee in 
New York. I have had many interviews with 





Mr. Sumner, and their endeavor has been to - 


carry along on a fair and equitable basis, not 
taking any undue advantage. They realize the 
dificulty that the booksellers are under in at- 
tempting to suppress books of that char- 
acter, that it is a physical impossibility 
for them to be censors, that they have 
to take the books as they come, and very 
often they don’t know the questionable charac- 
ter until long after they have been selling 
them, and they are perfectly willing and have 
endeavored to do all they can to aid the book- 
sellers to the extent upon request that before 
they will proceed drastically under the law, 
which they are entitled to do, they will notify 
the booksellers in New York City that such 
and such a book comes under their ban, and 
will request the booksellers not to sell it. 

I cite that to show that the Anti-Vice Com- 
mittee will do all that can be done to aid the 
booksellers to avoid selling questionable litera- 
ture. 


Agree To Sell Good Books 

J.C. Kemp: I am in favor of clean books; 
I feel that if we make any special mention of 
any particular class of publishers we are go- 
ing to give them a lot of advertising. I know 
from my own experience in our bookstore 
that the very minute it becomes known that 
some book is a little bit off color, we will have 
to record that book as a reorder very soon. 
Attention has been called to it and people want 
it They think they want it, and they will hunt 
for it because it has been mentioned. If we 
mention these publishers and mention the 
hooks, we are giving them just what they 
want. TI believe that without any resolution, 
the laying of this resolution on the table and 
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not allowing it to become a matter of record 
that we are in favor of or opposed to cer- 
tain things, will resolve itself into a gentle- 
man’s agreement among the booksellers, and 
that is the best kind of agreement. That 
will encourage the good and discourage the 
bad, because I know the very minute that they 
read about the actions of the Vice Society of 
New York, or Boston, or any other place, they 
will come in and want to know what books 
these people are condemning, and they will 
buy them right at once. You wouldn’t have 
them in your stores very long, and you will 
feel tempted to reorder. 


Why not defeat this; lay it on the table and 
just say nothing more about it and have a 
gentleman’s agreement that we advocate and 
sell good books and say nothing about the 
others? 


Who Is To Judge? 


C. G. Graver: As a member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, I feel in a measure respon- 
sible for it, and I feel I should help defend 
our own child. This question of erotic litera- 
ture is a very large one. It has been referred 
to as covering a very large field, and as hav- 
ing many ramifications. The Committee was 
aware of that. We felt we had our fingers 
on the pulse of the Association. We believed 
there was a growing tendency on the part of 
the members of the Association as expressed 
by their attitude the other day when the sub- 
ject was under discussion, that some action 
should be taken to show where we stand. If 
I were a publisher of books and had sat in this 
meeting this morning and heard the discus- 
sions I should have gone away from the meet- 
ing with a firm conviction that the booksellers 
didn’t know what they wanted, and I should 
go on publishing erotic literature as long as it 
was profitable to do so; and if this matter is 
important enough to be brought before the 
Association, let’s take some action for or 
against it. 


I agree that none of us is competent 
enough to judge for the people of America 
as to what constitutes good literature and 
obscene literature, and this resolution is harm- 
less, but it does this: It conveys to the pub- 
lishers that we deprecate the tendency to pub- 
lish these things, and that is as far as we care 
to go. If the Association doesn’t care to go 
as far as that, I would rather see the whole 
matter killed and the whole resolution des- 


troyed for ever. [Applause.] 


Mr. Butter: I am heartily in favor of this 
resolution, and I think the majority is. The 
question is: Who is going to decide as to the 
character of the books sold, when judges, 
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courts, clergy and the general public have no 
definite opinion on the subject. We might 
be selling a book which we would say was cor- 
rect, and they might be seeing it some other 
way. 


PRSEIDENT NYE: It is a matter of indi- 


vidual opinion. 


Mr. GRAUVER: When we discussed this mat- 
ter in the Committee, we were of the opinion 
that if we indicated to the publishers that we 
deprecated the tendency, they themselves 
would be the judges. If the publisher doesn’t 
publish a thing, it will never see the light of 
day. If he knows there is a tendency on the 
part of the American Bookseller’s convention 
to discourage that he will give much thought 
before he publishes. I am not in favor of the 
last line of that resolution which indicates 
there is a growing tendency. I was against 
that in the meeting of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and I think that might well be left out. 
It doesn’t add anything, but it does harm. 


PRESIDENT NYE: I think Mr. Hutchinson’s 
motion to lay this resolution on the table is in 
order. It has been duly seconded. 

[The motion was lost.] 


Mr. Gavan (of Atlanta): 
a substitute resolution: 

“RESOLVED that the American Booksell- 
ers Association go on record as endorsing and 
fostering good, clean literature of every des- 
cription by author, publisher and retail book- 
seller.” 


Mr. Kemp: I second that resolution. 


Mr. HutcHinson: The idea of my motion 
to lay this on the table was that we are in the 
position of a lot of fruit dealers. If they met 
in convention and talked over matters of their 
trade they certainly wouldn’t pass a motion 
that they wouldn’t sell any more decayed fruit. 
They would probably make a motion to see if 
they couldn’t get better fruit and better goods 
into the hands of their customers. I am sure 
they wouldn’t say anything about not selling 
poor stuff. 

PRESIDENT 
about selling. 

Mr. Macautey: Before Mr. Hutchinson’s 
motion was made, I made a motion that this 
matter be referred to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee with instructions to bring in and add 
a clause on the affirmative side. I would like 
to ask that that motion be reconsidered. 


I offer this as 


NYE: We 


mention nothing 


PresipENT Nye: We will vote on Mr. 
Macauley’s motion. 
Mr. Gavan: Why refer it back? I offered 


a substitute resolution. I think Mr. Macauley 


will agree that this resolution covers exactly 
his motion. 








The Publishers Weekly 
PresipenT Nye: I think we can get at th 
root of this very nicely, as they are pr : 


) : actically 
covering the same ground. This wij] be done 
at once, and we can get a very clear line on 


that. 


Mr. Butier: I would like to add a sugges. 
tion to Mr. Gavan’s motion and resolution: 
“That we deprecate the publication o{ erotic 
and obscene literature.” 


PRESIDENT NYE: All these suggestions will 
be received for consideration by the Com. 
mittee. 

All in favor of*referring this resolution 
back to the Committee signify by Saying “aye.” 
Those opposed by saying “no.” ; 

[The motion was carried.] 


RESOLUTION NO. X 


“WHEREAS the membership of the Ameri- 
can Bookseller’s Association is greatly in- 
creasing, and the work of keeping the mem- 
bers in touch with its great activities is 
such that the work of the Secretary has 
reached a point where we feel that remunera- 
tion should be made, 


“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
an annual salary of $500 be paid to the in- 
cumbent of this office, as ‘elected at our 
annual meeting.” 


Mr. Butter: I second that motion. 


Mr. MELCHER: It seems to me the Secretary 
might prefer to have the Executive Committee 
be authorized to pay for assistance up to even 
more than that amount. I think that a paid 
assistant might be an alternative which the 
Secretary would welcome. 


Mr. Butter: That would be at the option 
of the Secretary. I think it is due the Secre- 
tary to have that money. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: I am strongly in favor 
of this appropriation. It seems to me that per- 
haps it might be handled better and I would 
move to amend the motion that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee _with 
power to act, and that it is the sense ol! this 
meeting that at least this amount be arranged 
for assistance to the Secretary in any way 
that seems best. That would give the Execu- 
tive Committee power along those lines. 

[The motion was seconded. ] 


Mr. Kipp: I believe that that first motion 
should stand. Miss Walker secures from 
time to time certain expense money 10F some 
help at headquarters, and I helieve that the 
$500 or more had better stand, as first e 
solved. The organization is now able to stan 
this additional expense, and certainly the job 
is arduous enough to require at least that 
much from the Association. 
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Presivent Nye: Are there any further re- 
\s I understand it, the resolution is 
amended so that this question be referred to 
the Executive Committee for action to remu- 
nerate the Secretary with an annual amount 
of not less than $500. 

\fe. BurLer: You are in error. I think 
the resolution plainly calls for the payment to 
the Secretary of $500 per year. 

\irz. LittLEJOHN: I believe the handling of 
that $500 can be safely left in the hands of the 
Secretary, and I hope the original motion will 


marks. 


prevail. 
Mr. Brett: Does the original motion pro- 
vide for $500 only, or $500 or more? 


PresiwENT NYE: This is a personal remu- 
eration for the Secretary, and not an amount 
for running the Secretary’s office. 


Mr. Kinp: That is right. 


PresipwENT NYE: The office expense will be 
paid as usual. This is a personal remunera- 
tion for the secretary. The amendment must 
be voted on first as to whether it will be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

[The motion was lost.] 


PRESIDENT NYE: We are now on the origi- 
nal motion, and the resolution is that the Sec- 
retary receive an annual salary of $5004 year. 

[The motion was unanimously carried.] 


Mr. Wuitson: This portfolio contains invi- 
tations to us to bring to these respective cities 
our next annual convention. I don’t think you 
will want to hear them all read, but I will read 
a list of the cities which have invited us: San 
Francisco, Jacksonville, Florida; Swampscott, 
Mass.; Atlantic City, Trenton, Buffalo, New 
York City, Rochester, Providence, Quebec, 
Kansas City, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Your committee offers the following: 


RESOLUTION NO. AI 


“RESOLVED that this convention recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee that the 
convention of 1924 be held in New York 
City.” 


Mr. Macautey: I move the adoption of 
this resolution. 
[The motion was seconded and carried.] 


(Applause. ) 


Mr. Witson: Here is the new resolution 
offered by your Committee regarding so-called 
tnwholesome and unclean books: 


RESOLUTION NO. XII 


“RESOLVED that we deprecate the ten- 
dency to publish unwholesome literature.” 
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Mr. Gavan: 
resolution. 


[The motion was seconded and carried. ] 


Mr Butter: I move that this Association 
give a hearty vote of thanks to Stanley G. 
Remington for the great work he has done in 
obtaining nearly 200 new members for this 
Association. I know what that work means, 
and he deserves a hearty vote from this Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Witson: 
cheer. 
[The members arose and applauded. ] 


I move the adoption of this 


I second that motion with a 


STANLEY REMINGTON: I want to Say just 
a few words at the close of the business of this 
Association’s convention. Folks, we have got 
to have new blood to keep this Association 
strong, and to make it stronger. We now 
have 500 members. We had hoped to have 
600. I want you to remember that your as- 
sociates and your employees are eligible for 
membership, and before we go home, and be- 
fore we finish entirely, I want to ask if we 
can’t just have ten more members to make up 
that 600. We have plenty of blanks here. 


PRESIDENT Nye: I want to add for your 
information, that the annual dues of the as- 
sociate members is but $5 a year. We would 
like very much to bring this up to 600 members 
before this convention closes, and I am confi- 
dent that any one who has not been a member 
or an associate member will surely sign up 
before we leave, and I know he will receive 
full value for such membership. 


Mr. Gavan: I want to say I will go back 
to my city a very enthusiastic member. I have 
received a lot of information here and also for 
the splendid papers I wish to say that I am 
grateful, and I know one or two others down 
in my city who I am quite satisfied will be- 
come members. I know from the almost 
sassy letter I got from Mr. Remington that 
they will finally become members of this Asso- 
ciation. I will be responsible for the getting of 
two members from Atlanta. 

I am sure that the weather we have had in 
Detroit will convince you that within the next 
two or three years we might go to a warmer 
climate, and I know Atlanta, Georgia, will 
welcome this Association. 


Mr. Wirtson: Among other. things I re- 
ceived this pledge to sign, to get at least one 
new member. I didn’t sign the pledge, be- 
cause I was afraid I would fall down, but I 
told Mr. Remington I would do the best I 
could. I will now offer him two names from 
our staff which I will give him at the close 


of this meeting. 
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Mr. Butter: I have received the sign from 
Mrs. Butler, that she would like to become a 
member. 


Mr. GAvAN: I offer another. 


Mr. Brett: I give two more. 


PRESIDENT NYE: We have asked every one 
in this past year by mail to send in the name 
of one new member. We have not had the re- 
action. I am going to ask you to do some- 
thing. We have had a bully good convention 
here. I think we have all enjoyed it, without 
exception, and I want to ask every man and 
woman in this hall to pledge himself or her- 
self for just one member this coming year. 
Who will do it? Let everybody get up and 
say, “In one year I will bring at least one new 
member into the Association !” 

{The members arose. | 


A Business Survey 


Mr. MELCHER: I wish to be recognized be- 
fore the question of resolutions is thru. There 
was a resolution last year that pledged us to 
take cognizance of the need of more accurate 
business information about the retailing of 
books. That subject has been up before us 
many times. To my mind its solution would 
be a step ahead. We have not planned this 
year any constructive step forward, except in 
membership. Fundamentally, we want to 
build up a sound American book-trade. In 
Chicago we asked the System Magazine to 
survey the book-trade and we would help them 
to bring us out some figures and find out what 
it cost to do business. 

Forty-four stores finally helped to do it, and 
those figures have been very valuable to those 
who had them available. The year after we 
appointed a special committee to study the 
bookstore and find out and judge where we 
are going and how. The committee could not 
get the response because each individual felt 
he did not know just what was intended. 

Something has happened within a couple of 
weeks to open up to the retailers of books a 
chance to place the trade on a tremendously 
increased state of efficiency. About two or 
three weeks ago the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Research was talking to a group of busi- 
ness men in which there happened to be a 
prominent representative of the book-trade. 
They had been telling of what had been done 
for the retail shoe trade, for the jewelry trade, 
and for the grocers. Those people dug into 
the facts that have to do with the retailing and 
got themselves on a business basis, so their 
enthusiasm and merchandising ability could 
really count. Around that table of business 
men was a continuing echo of what it had 
done for those industries. 


The Publishers’ W eebl 


y 

As a result, the question was a 
School of Business Research wheth 
booksellers of the country wanted a 
they had seemed to indicate five years , 
would Harvard be willing to take it on re 
year among their studies. I have here a ion 
which came back from them, which said that 
tho they could only take on two business sy. 
veys a year, they would undertake jt j; the 
book-trade can indicate within the next ty, 
weeks whether they would like to undertake 
this, we would put it on the list of their un- 
dertakings for this year. 

What it means, briefly, is this: That the 
Harvard School of Business Research works 
on the experience of ten years. We must have 
250 retail stores willing to co-operate. Getting 
them is the job of this Association. The jp. 
vestigators then go to typical stores and study 
how their figures are kept in comparison with 
other retail facts they have. They then get a 
model plan for allocating the business figures, 
At the first of the year these 250 stores are 
asked to put their figures on this basis: 
dividing as per blanks furnished their selling 
costs, their advertising costs, rents, etc., and 
the Bureau follows them, answering questions, 
and at the end of the year they are ready to 
analyze these figures and pass back to the book- 
trade pamphlets full of suggestions and an 
analysis of the elements entering into good 
book merchandising. Facts on which you can 
measure your ability and methods by the best 
methods of this and other other industries. 


sked this 
er, if the 
survey as 


I know when I took charge of the figures 
of a store, one of the first things I wanted to 
know was: “Here is a good advertising idea 
—can I afford it?” My neighbors couldn't 
tell me how to figure. How many of you can 
tell whether to spend one per cent or four per 
cent on advertising; how much for rent and 
sales expense? The department stores of the 
country have just those figures. This outlay 
doesn’t apply to department stores because 
every one from a department store will tell 
vou his organization has those figures, but 
the independent store has no such facts. 


Harvard Bureau of Business Research 


This can be best done in this way, because 
Harvard’s is the best known bureau of bust 
ness research. There is no fancy dreaming t0 
it. It is practical and has been recommended 
by hard-headed business men who have see? 
what it has done for other businesses. !t 's 
now in a shape where we could take it up, and 
go forward. 

It would cost for the first year, based om 
actual costs to Harvard, not more than $6,000. 
The second year it would cost $5,000; and the 
third year, $5,000. When this letter came 
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from the Bureau, the executive committee of 
the Publishers Association realizing what the 
retailers had previously said, and realizing 
that a spirit was abroad for the improvement 
of the trade, declared that if this Association 
wants to go at this problem the publishers will 
underwrite fifty per cent of the expense. This 
means that it would be well within the means 
of the American Booksellers’ Association to 
undertake this, 

It seems to me that we are in the mood for 
some constructive piece of work by which we 
-an build ahead for better merchandising and 
wider selling of books. It seems to me, from 
my contacts with old bookstores, and also with 
the new bookstores, that the thing we most 
need before we can further increase our sell- 
ing enthusiasm is to get the basic facts on 
which to build, and this is an opportunity 
which might well appeal to this group. I 
would like to get an expression of opinion 
which would mean we would outline a resolu- 
tion favoring the going ahead with this pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Butter: How do you propose to get 
the money? Are all the different booksellers 
to contribute or is the Association to do it? 

Mr. MetcHer: That is for the Association 
to decide. If every bookstore contributed $10 
we would raise the amount. Some would have 
gladly paid $100 for such surveys. It is worth 
a good deal more than $100, but $10 from 
each one would bring in the amount. 


Mr. Butter: In the book-trade, each one 
would be assessed to pay so much? 


Would Firms Supply Figures? 


Mr. MELCHER: Stores pay a financial ex- 
pert several hundred dollars, but the Harvard 
Research School would actually do it for less 
than $15 per bookstore. 


PresipENT NYE: This is a very big proposi- 
tion, and there is unquestionable merit in it, 
but it is something which should not be de- 
cided on at short notice, and I would suggest 
that some one make a motion to refer this 
matter to the Executive Committee for its 
inspection and consideration. 


Mr. Butter: I make such a motion. 


Mr. Witson: I suggest we include a sug- 
gestion for as early action as possible. 


Mr. Brett: It occurred to me that it might 
be well for the Executive Committee to know 
what the consensus of opinion was among the 
booksellers present, as to whether or not they 
would be willing to turn their figures over 
to the Harvard organization. The Executive 
Committee will be greatly handicapped if it 
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goes ahead and makes plans for this thing, and 
then finds the dealers are not going to back 
it up. There is no use going forward with 
this thing if the dealers aren’t willing to co- 
operate. It seems to me some means should 
be provided for finding out whether the mem- 
bers here want this thing or not. 


PRESIDENT Nye: It seems to the Chair, that 
a vote of the convention present would not be 
indicative of the feeling of the book-trade in 


‘general, because we are such a small number 


represented. We might get a line on it of 
course, and we might take a vote whether we 
should consider it. 


Executive Committee To Act 


Mr. Brett: The Chair might be willing 
to ask those who are in favor of putting this 
thru, or tentatively considering it, and who 
would be willing to turn over their figures, to 
raise their hands. 


Mr, Tracut: .Would this motion carry the 
power for the Executive Committee to act in 
some way? 


PresipENT Nye: No. 


Mr. Tracut: I think it should, and then 
the Executive Committee should sound out the 
members, and ascertain whether they were 
willing to turn over their figures. The sta- 
tioners sent out blanks, and I think they have 
had rather a hearty response, and the figures 
have been given to the stationers, including 
some book businesses. 


PRESIDENT Nye: As I _ understand this 
original motion, the Executive Committee 
would have no immediate authority to take 
action on closing this deal, but it could 
gather the general opinions of the booksellers. 


Mr. Tracut: Then it would bring it up in 


another year? 


‘Mr. Bretr: The time is so short, it seems 
to me we won’t have an opportunity of corre- 
sponding with all of these dealers and getting 
back their replies before the limit of the time 
is up. We have to let them know. 


Mr. Butter: My idea is that the power tv 
act should be in the hands of the Executive 


Committee. 


Mr. MetcuHer: We have an option for two 
weeks more. I believe the Executive Com- 
mittee ought to have power to act, and I do 
think it ought to be given an expression 
of opinion here, not binding the Executive 
Committee, but serving as an indication for 


rt. 


Mr. Tracut: The point I wanted to bring 
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out is that the Executive Committee ought to 
have power to act, or there isn’t any use for 
the motion. 

[The motion was carried on a rising vote.] 


PrEsIDENT NyE: The motion is carried, and 
will be referred to the Executive Committee 
for immediate ‘action. 


Mr. Kipp: Miss Humble had a suggestion 
which is the thing to do, and that is that the 
Association, as such, should contribute a thous- 
and dollars toward this Harvard investigation, 
and that the balance be collected from the 
members, and if the thousand dollars were 
forthcoming it would have an influence on the 
publishers and also on the members. 


Marion HumBie: I put that in the form 
of a motion, that the Association contribute 
one thousand dollars for this survey, and that 
the Executive Committee be authorized to raise 
the remainder from 200 members. 

[Vice-President Estabrook assumed the 
Chair. ] 


The Question of Funds 


PRESIDENT NYE: I have asked Mr. Estabrook 
to take the Chair, so that I may speak on this 
subject from the floor. This proposition was 
presented to me and it is a very big proposition, 
but I think it is something which requires at- 
tention and careful investigation. As Mr. 
Melcher said, we have but two weeks to act 
upon this problem. But that should not in 
any way hurry our action on this question. 
There is no doubt of the great merit of this 
proposition, but I do not feel that this Associ- 
ation should be obligated at the present time fo1 
any fixed sum. You have referred this matter 
for the attention of your Executive Committee 
and if the Executive Committee considers it 
advisable to place this Association on record 
as authorizing the expenditure of a thousand 
dollars, a motion to that effect would be in 
order. But I feel that we should go very 
slowly. I am not sure whether our share of 
this burden would be 50%. I am not saying 
that it would not, but as to who will benefit 
greatly by this investigation—the publisher or 
the bookseller—and in what proportion, that 1 
cannot say at the present time. 

I would feel, Mr. Chairman, that a motion 
to the effect that the Executive Committee be 
given the power or authority for the applica- 
tion of a certain amount of money, if it should 
become necessary, is included in its power 
to act, but I do not feel we should vote on that 
appropriation at this time. 


Mr. Bretr: There is a motion on the floor 
now. 


CHAIRMAN EsTABROOK: Ladies and Gentle- 
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men, you have heard the remarks on the ques- 
tion, and there is a motion before the house 
What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Butter: The motion carries the idea 
that the Executive Committee should be given 
the power to contribute a thousand dollars, It 
seems to me it would be a very much wise; 
plan to investigate first and find out the cop- 
sensus of opinion of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, whether it would want to uy. 
dergo such an analysis as the Harvard investi. 
gation before we proceed to donate a thousand 
dollars to the transaction. 


PRESIDENT NyE: That was my idea exactly. 
It has been stated that this proposition is open 
to us for just two weeks. Well, it might 
stretch the point, you know, if we were in- 
terested. I don’t believe we should rush into 
this thing. Our funds are very precious to ys, 
and we are in very good condition, and if this 
is a worthy thing, and is going to redound tc 
the benefit of our Association, let us go into 
it but let us examine it in every detail and 
make no appropriation at this time. 


Mr. Butter: I would like to. ask Mr. Mel- 
cher if this investigation would be made at 
any time? 


Mr. MEtcHER: Once a year, I believe. 
Presumably next year they will select other 
trades for investigation. They pick up some 
every year, because they have to do them in 
yearly cycles, 


H. H. Herr: When it comes to investing, 
I believe our balance is around $3000, and when 
it comes to investing thirty-three and a third 
per cent of our entire capital in this proposition 
it does not seem to me it should be decided 
within half an hour, or even less, and I cer- 
tainly agree with Mr. Nye, that it should be 
given very careful consideration, and if the 
proposition comes up next year, as I understand 
it will, possibly we can take it up at that time. 
But I certainly don’t think we should act on 
it hastily. It sounds good to me, but I don’t 
want to vote to appropriate one thousand 
dollars right off the bat, without any further 
consideration. 


Miss Humste: I think Mr. Nye’s and Mr. 
Herr’s remarks are very much to the point. l 
will change my motion to be worded this way: 
I move that the Association subscribe one 
thousand dollars to this survey by the Harvard 
School, if the Executive Committee within 
next two weeks obtains sufficient support from 
the members of this Association. 


PRESIDENT Nye: I would move to amend 
Miss Humble’s motion to the effect that the 
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Committee be authorized to subscribe 
one thousand dollars, only by unanimous con- 
as of that committee. Not by any majority 
vote, but by the unanimous vote of the com- 


mittee. 
CuammaN EsTaBrook: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, you have heard the motion and also the 


Executive 


amendment. 
\fr, GRAUER: How many members constr 
tute the Executive Committee, and who are 


. . / . 
they? I rise to a point of information on that. 


Mr. Nye: They consist of the officers of the 
Association. 

Mr, GRAUER: Then it becomes evident from 
this resolution that if there were one dissenting 
yote, and the whole association decided it was 
desirable, that one dissenting vote could keep 
the Excutive Commitee from appropriating the 
one thousand dollars. 

| don’t think we want to put ourselves in 
that position. We should be very careful in 
the expenditure of our funds, but at the same 
time we should not be niggardly. If this in- 
vestigation shoudl prove to be a very desirable 
thing for the book-trade, and the Executive 
Committee decides to undertake it, then by 
reason of the fact that it has decided to 
undertake it, it ought for the same reason 
be willing to appropriate the funds to carry it 
out. and I hope that provision will not prevail. 


Mr Kipp: I want to call Mr. Herr’s at. 
tention to the fact that the treasury has $5000 
instead of $3000. 


PresipENT NyE: That makes no difference 
whether we have five or three. The reason 
I made my amendment to this resolution is that 
it is probably the most important resolution 
which has been presented in this session. There 
is no question but what every officer of this 
Association is looking for the interests of this 
Association. This is a very important question, 
and the solution of this should be settled only 
by a unanimous vote. There is no question but 
what they are honest in their convictions. Four 
may be right and one wrong, or four may be 
Wrong and one right, and on a question of this 
importance the decision should be unanimous. 
That is the way I feel, 


Mr Metcuer: I think this discussion is 
taking on a tensity which I had no intention 
of bringing in. I have been intensely inter- 
ested in the possibilities of this, and I tried 
to bring this up earlier in the convention, but 
the Program became crowded, and it was im- 
Possible to do so. It was far from my in- 
tention to bring about a feeling that there is 
something being forced rapidly. I can never 
speak on any subject in which I believe without 
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seeming very earnest, but I assure you I do see 
both sides and while I do not believe this is 
being so urgently pressed that there needs to 
be this unusual safeguard, I am sure the 
Association would accept any reasonable action 
that the officers would sponsor. 


Mr. Witson: I second Mr. Nye’s amend- 
ment, 
Nominations 
Mr. Reitty: I can’t find out the objections 


of the booksellers to finding out about their 
own business in comparison to the business of 
other concerns in the same line. As a member 
of the National Association of Stationers and 
Manufacturers, at the Atlanta Convention held 
five years ago, we had an expert from the 
United Typothetae of America there, and the 
figures that expert gave, showing the difference 
in the costs of doing business and the amounts 
that various printing concerns over the country 
were charging for doing their work — were 
marvelous. In going over the whole United 
States they found that twenty-five per cent of 
the firms in the printing business were doing 
business at a loss. They were slowly petering 
out. They found others just keeping their 
heads above water. They found others who 
were making money, and the result as statea 
at that time was that whereas previous to 1915 
the printing trade was rated about seventh— 
seventh among the businesses of the country in 
making money—two or three years later, due 
to the organization that they made, going thru 
these printing establishments thruout the 
country and getting them to raise their prices, 
today the printing industry of the country 
stands third. I can’t see any objections to 
giving figures which show what we are doing, 
and what we are making, and if my business 
expense is too high in comparison with the 
business expense of others in the same line 
in the country, it gives me a chance to get it 
down. If it is too low, it gives me a chance 
to get more money. I think it is a fine thing, 
and the Harvard Bureau certainly would keep 
these figures confidential, and it would give us 
all an opportunity to study our expenses. We 
know our cost, but I would like to know if it 
is too high or too low in comparison with the 
other stores thruout the United States. 


‘\PresipeNt Nye: There is really no objec- 
tion to an investigation of this kind, or any 
objection on our part of ascertaining the merits 
of the business. We are anxious to have 
knowledge of our own individual business. 
The only point I make is that we should not 
rush into it. 

Mr. Davis: You don’t object to running 
into something that is good. 
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PRESIDENT NYE: We are not hesitating, but 
we do want to find out the merits. We should 
not vote “yes” on such an important question 
without knowing what we are doing. If it 
has merit we should vote on it and accept it. 


Mr. Remy: I don’t know whether I 
would be in order in making a statement on 
this motion or not, but it occurs to me that re- 
gardless of the merit of this proposition, the 
Association represents but a minority of the 
booksellers of the country. The figures that 
will be compiled and presented in printed form 
at the end of the investigation will be avail- 
able to every bookseller in the country. I do 
not believe that this Association, as an asso- 
ciation, should appropriate the money for an 
investigation that would be for the benefit of 
all the booksellers, without some general plan 
by which booksellers in the country who are 
not members of the Association shall con- 
tribute to the cost of this work. (Applause.) 

[President Nye resumed the chair]. 


Mr. Esrasrook: I agree with all Mr. 
Reilly has just said, and I don’t believe we 
should rush into this, but if it is a good thing 
we should analyze it and give it a chance. I 
believe a committee should be appointed by 
our President to analyze the Harvard Re- 
search proposition and if it finds it is a 
good thing for the bookselling business it 
should be presented before the booksellers of 
the country and we should all be given an op- 
portunity to pass on to the committee our 
opinions; and if the. great majority votes for it, 
then I think it is time for us to consider it and 
adopt it and spend our money. 


PRESIDENT NYE: This amendment is that 
this appropriation should not be n.ade avail- 
able unless by the unanimous consent of the 
Executive Committee. Its assent must be 
unanimous. 

[A rising vote was called for and taken.] 

PRESIDENT Nye: The vote is 40 “aye’s” in 
favor of the amendment and 32 “no’s” opposed 
to the amendment. I declare the amendment 
carried. 

Are you now ready for the question on the 
motion as aménded? The question is that 
this matter be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and that it should take action in the 
immediate future. 


Miss Humste: The motion is that the As- 
sociation subscribe one thousand dollars to 
this research study by the Harvard school, if 
the Executive Committee can obtain the sup- 
port of a sufficient number of members. 


Mr. Gavan: I rise to a point of informa- 
tion. Was not the original motion to refer 
the entire matter to the Executive Committee ? 
That was amended with power to act. 


The Publishers’ jj "eek, 


PRESIDENT Nye: Miss Humble’s motion jg 
before the House, that the Association meeal 
priate one thousand dollars if it meets 


. - with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 


Miss Humrre: If the Executive Commit. 
tee obtains the support of the Association 
members. 


Mr. Witson: The original motion was that 
the thing would carry if the Executive Com. 
mittee obtains such subscription from the 
members. ; 


Mr. Brett: I would like to make one te. 
mark, and that is that this will be a means of 
getting booksellers all over the country into 
this organization. We can keep the statistics 
which we get from booksellers who are no 
in this organization very easily, and we can 
get booksellers thruout the United States to 
join this organization if they feel they are go- 
ing to get these vital statistics. 


Mr. Porrincer: The Bureau of Business 
Research of the Harvard Business School ad- 
vertises its findings, its pamphlets, its cost ac- 
counting forms and all that sort of thing very 
extensively, and anybody whether he is a stu- 
dent in a business school or whether he is a 
business man may buy those reports by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Business Research. I do 
not think there would be any chance of keep- 
ing those findings within the limits of this 
Association. 


PRESIDENT NYE: The question is called for 
and a rising vote is called for. 
[A rising vote was taken on the question.] 


PRESIDENT NYE: The amendment is carried 
by a vote of 39 to 37. [Applause and cheers.] 

We will now hear the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. 


RaLtepH Witson: I am not the Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, but our Chair- 
man, Sidney Avery, tells me he cannot talk on 
his feet, altho I do not believe it. 

The following is the ticket we put betore 
you for the ensuing year: 

President, Simon L. Nye, Washington. 

First Vice-President, J. Joseph Estabrook, 
Baltimore. 

Second Vice-President, Walter McKee, De- 
troit. 

Third Vive-President, Mrs. Josephine M. 
Green, Chicago. 

Secretary, Belle M. Walker, New York. 

Treasurer, John G. Kidd, Cincirnati. 

The following are the names selected to take 
the places of the outgoing members of the 


Board of Trade of the American Booksellers’ 
Associaticn. These are to be elected to serve 









Week, Mav 26, 1923 
motion jg nee years: George Brazer, Presbyterian 
MN appro. Board of Publication, New York; Cedric R. 
With the Crowell, Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; 
by G. Remington, Baltimore; Walter S. 






Stan ge 
Comm: Lewis, Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
~Ommit- ot ee ; 
$0ciatior Philadelphia; Sidney Avery, _Washington. 
7 Frederick D. Lacy, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, to be elected for a two year term to fill 
Was that the unexpired term of the late William Harris 
- Com- Arnold. 
9m the ‘ 
Frank Remtty: I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed. 
One re. 3 
ans of [The motion was seconded and unanimously 
TY into carried]. 


atistics PresivENT NYE: I instruct the Secretary 


re not to cast one ballot. 

‘Mae l, is needless for me to say on my part that 
me ts I thank you for the honor you have conferred 
Te §0- upon me to remain as the head of this organi- 


vation for another year. I have endeavored 
to the best of my ability to give you a busi- 
ness administration, and I shall continue to do 


Siness 
o! ad- 





St ac- so without fear or favor, and shall work for 
very the interests of the Booksellers, and will gladly 
| Stu- co-operate with every bookseller, publisher 
Is a and traveler. 
writ- And as far as co-operation goes, I shall ex- 
I do pect it and insist upon it. When I think and 
— consider that within this country of 100,000,- 
this 000 people there are 3.000 booksellers it really 
is ridiculous. There is no reason why we 
for can’t get together and pull together and I cer- 
tainly hope that in this coming year there 
on.] will be an entire absence of all friction of all 
ied kinds, and that in this coming year our records 
rs.] 
ym- b 
Convention 
lan 
ra HE Entertainment Committee of the Con- 
on vention, headed by Walter V. McKee, 
assisted by Frank H. Williams, Alfred 
™ La Belle and others deserved and received un- 
bounded credit for the variety and interest of 
the program presented. “As the delegates reg- 
/ istered, they paid a fee of ten dollars, which 


covered all the Convention program, and re- 
ceived a strip ticket with coupons taking care 
ot each event. 


The climax, as usual, was the banquet which 
was served at the Statler ballroom, with the 
long guest table across the head. President 
Nye introduced James Schermerhorn as toast- 
master, who regaled the audience with a flood 
| ot anecdotes old and new. The first speaker 
who was introduced was Arthur Guiterman, 
who had come from New York for the oc- 
casion with Mr. Hoyns of Harper & Brothers, 
and who, besides talking books, and reading 
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will be clean and clear, and will undoubtedly 
redound to the betterment of the business to 
which we have devoted our lives. 

I thank you again very much for this honor. 
{ Applause. ] 

Is there any further business to come before 
this convention? 

Now comes the passing of our Twenty- 
Third Annual Convention, the most successful 
one we have ever had in every way. It has 
been constructive; it has been entertaining, 
and the greatest credit must be given to the 
committees who had it in hand. You all know 
Mr. Macauley; you all know Mr. McKee, but 
there is one member of that committee who 
has worked assiduously and strenuously, and 
that has been Joseph B. Mills, of the J. L. 
Hudson Company, a very modest, retiring 
man, but with the wonderful faculty for do- 
ing great tasks. He is the publicity director 
of his company, and he is the author of the 
series of letters which you have received pre- 
vious to coming to this convention. I am 
sorry he is not here this morning; he is not a 
member of our Association, but he has evinced 
the greatest interest in this convention, and if 
I have an opportunity this evening, and I 
think he is going to be present, I want you to 
give him a cordial greeting when I call upon 
him. 

I, therefore, with a feeling of pleasure over 
the results that have been achieved in this past 
year, and looking forward to a great continu- 
ance of the same in the year that is to come, 
declare the Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
of the American Booksellers’ Association ad- 
journed. [Applause.] 


Diversions 


some of his more famous lyrics, provided the 
occasion with a verse entitled “The Book- 
seller.” 


THE BOOKSELLER 
By ArTHUR GUITERMAN 


A Trade much harder than it looks 

Is that of merchandizing Books. 

I never knew a Pamphlet-Seller 
Who had the Wealth of Rock-feller, 
Nor any Millionaire, I think, 

Who dealt in Paper spoiled with Ink. 
I’d much prefer to run a Cookshop; 
For he who undertakes a Bookshop 
Must buy and boost and keep in stock 
The Works of Mr. Edward Bok, 
The Drool of Bedtime-Story-Tellers, 
Detective Yarns, the Six Best Sellers, 
The awful Novels read on Trains, 
By Folks who haven't any Brains, 
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Accounts of “Life Among the Lamas,’ 
The Latest Czecho-Slavic Dramas 
And Poems full of Joy and Zest 
Composed by Me and Mr. Guest. 
When Someone says, “I don’t remember 
The Name—you had it last December ;” 
He has to guess, unmoved by Taunts, 
What Book the Person thinks he wants. 
He has to brave the lifted Eyebrows 

. And cutting Words of lofty Highbrows 
Who scorn him if he dares to hint 
That Anything is Out of Print; 


—— — : “ * Wet ai 


HON. WOODBRIDGE N, FERRIS, UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATOR FROM MICHIGAN, ONE OF THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE BANQUET. 


And he must hear the Disquisitions 
Of Critics, Authors, Politicians 
And Ministers who know too well 
What Books he hadn’t ought to sel! 


Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, United States 
Senator from Michigan, gave an eloquent and 
interesting address, stressing what books could 
do for those who found in them their way to 
education and development. He spoke of his 
own irrepressible delight in bookstore con- 
tacts, and gave a glimpse of the kind of read- 
ing that he was now following. He added to 
the pleas of earlier speakers of the Conven- 
tion for high standards among booksellers that 
should eliminate from the counters books of 
questionable character. 


It was most appropriate that the last speaker 
of the evening should be one who is so close- 
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iP 
ty 


ly connected in the booksellers’ minds with 
the Convention city, Edgar A. Guest, whos 
books are probably in every bookstore jn ms 
country, whether large or small. Mr. Gues 
is a perfect after-dinner speaker in his instant 
gathering up of the sympathies of the audience 
and the enthusiasm that everyone shows for 
his reading. 

After the speaking program was closed, the 
guests and members danced until two o’¢loc1. 
Many publishers had sent their greetings to 
the banquet in the form of souvenirs, which 
each one found at his chair handily gathered 
into a large bag. The Macmillan Company 
sent an autographed Convention copy of “The 
Scudders” by Irving Bacheller, who had heen 
the leading speaker at the public meeting; a 
copy of “Madame Claire” by Susan Ertz came 
from Appleton, a book by a new writer that 
has already taken a prominent place in the 
spring selling; Lippincott had sent an auto- 
graphed copy of “The Soul of Abe Lincoln” 
by Bernie Babcock, whose “Soul of Ann Rut- 
ledge” was a feature of a couple of seasons 
ago; B. W. Huebsch had printed a special 
edition of Henry W. Nevinson’s “Farewell to 
America,” a witty comparison of English and 
American habits; Boni & Liveright provided 
Gelett Burgess’s “Have You An Educated 
Heart?” a dissertation on the gift spirit that 
every customer of a bookshop ought to read, 
and the bookseller himself should imbibe its 
philosophy and impart it to the benefit of his 
community; Alfred A. Knopf had sent a copy 
of “The Singing Wells” by Roland Pertwee; 
Reilly & Lee had sent a special imprinted Con- 
vention edition in beautiful handy form of 
“The Passing Throng,” Edgar Guest's latest 
volume of collected poems and George Sully 
& Co. an anthology entitled “It Can Be Done”; 
Doran supplied “The Place of Books in the 
Life We Live” by Rev. William L. Stidger, 
whose address was one of the features of the 
Wednesday afternoon session. The red caps 
for the banqueters were the gift of Bobbs- 
Merrill and advertised Herbert Quick’s fall 
novel, “The Hawk Eye.” 


The Get-Together Luncheon 


The arrangement of halls in the Hotel 
Statler was very helpful to the smooth run- 
ning Convention, and on Tuesday, after the 
adjournment of the morning session, the mem- 
bers moved from the hall into the ballroom 
on the same floor for a Get-Together Lunch- 
eon, which, in its enjoyable character, was al- 
most as important as the banquet later. At 
this luncheon there was a concert provided by 
the musical organizations of the J. L. Hudson 
Company—a concert band, a men’s quartette 
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and a women’s quartette, and the song leader 
‘ook care of the response from the audience. 
This feature, coming when the attendance had 
just reached its full height, was a most pleas- 
urable feature of the program. Tuesday even- 
‘ng, the ballroom dance was in charge of the 
\\omen’s National Book Association, as be- 
fore. It had asked that paper costumes be 
orn, and many of the women had come so 
provided, but paper caps had to supply the 
largest amount of color. 

The Convention proved itself a dancing 
Convention, and again on Wednesday evening 
there was a big attendance at the Ritz Restau- 
cnt on Woodward Avenue, where the dancing 
and late supper were enlivened by an enter- 
‘animent provided by the travelers from the 
publishing houses, under the very able direc- 
tion of Walter V. McKee. The first number 
was a “Parade of the Wooden Waiters,” in 
which a score of well-known salesmen took 
part, costumed in white array and holding a 
wooden hand out for a tip, in the manner of 
the wooden soldiers. Other members were 
Alfred La Belle as “Mr. Babbitt,” Guv Ho! 
as “Old Doc Coué,” and the J. L. Hudson 
girls coming on successively in costume~ of 
periods from 1880 to 1923. 

The great hit of the evening was the take- 
off on “Gallagher and Shean,” the words by 
John J. Mullen, sung by Mr. Mullen and 
Adam Burger. 


A BOOK-TRADE FRIVOLITY 
Worps BY JOHN J. 1 [ULLEN 
Tune of “Gallagher and Shean” 
Sung by John J. Mullen and Adam Burger 


We are two funny men, The worst you’ve ever 
seen 

This is Mr. Gallagher and this is Mr. Shean 

We're thru down in New York 

The Judge says we’re N. G. 

Now we’re out here in—the City of Tin 

To sign up with McKee 


CHORUSES 


Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

lam glad that we got billed for this place first 

For these book men seem to be— 

Full of everything but tea 

And it seems they don’t know what it is to 
thirst 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

Let us join them just to keep the memory 
green 

For you know that man Volstead, from the 
shoulders north is dead 

I agree with you Mr. Gallagher 








IRVING BACHELLER CAME ALL THE WAY FROM 
FLORIDA TO TALK AT THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


Its unanimous Mr. Shean. 

Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

Have you met the Publishers from Baltimore 

They are known as Ike and Mose 

They buy everything but clothes 

And they’ll bid on anything that’s in the store 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

They must know a lot of stars, who’re on the 
screen 

For nearly every place they go they’ve got 
tickets for a show 

Do they make them Mr. Gallagher 

No they’re gifted Mr. Shean. 


Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

Have your heard about this thing call censor- 
ship 

Now-a-days a clerk can’t sell 

Books with awful words like—viscious 

If he cheats, a little fine to him they’ll slip 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

In the city of the cod fish and the bean 

Why they won’t sell books at all 

Unless they’re written about “FANUEL 
HALL” 

Why you shock me Mr. Gallagher 

That’s the custom Mr. Shean. 

Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

You know how they run that Piggly Wiggly 
game 

Here’s a yokel from the farm 

With a basket on his arm 

Who starts in to buy, and buys until he’s lame 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

Book stores could be run the same way it 
would seem 

Now I think that it would pay 
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To interview Frank Doubleday 
About orders Mr. Gallagher? 
Neo confirmations, Mr. Shean! 


Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

While at lunch today I met our friend John 
Kidd 

And he says his special dish 

Is making books on how to fish 

Well that’s one thing no other Publisher ever 
did 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

Why not tell him to elaborate his scheme 

And when a customer buys a book 

John supplies the rod and hook 

Sort of bait them Mr. Gallagher? 

That’s the idea Mr. Shean! 


Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

There’s a place out here the ladies will enjoy 

It is called the River Rouge 

And when their trips they. go to choose 

Watch them go in another direction from the 
boys 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

When they take that trip I have a little scheme 

There’s a river over here where they sell 
Canadian Beer 

Fifty Fifty Mr. Gallagher 

Absolutely Mr. Shean. 


Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

Have you heard that Fritzie Nunan’s turned 
the fates 

Well for years he used to crawl 

But now he don’t do that at all 

He makes his trips for Harry Burt 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

Have you heard him sing “The Wearing of 
the Green” 

Why McCormick would drop dead 

If he heard old Uncle Fred 

Like an oriole Mr. Gallagher? 

No a mud lark Mr. Shean. 


Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

Have you heard that Harold Kinsey’s written 
a book 

Yes, they are memoirs of his own 

All about the oats he’s sown 

And for one I’M rather anxious for a look 

Oh Mr. Shean, Oh Mr. Shean 

Could these memoirs be adapted to the screen? 

That’s the sort of thing that pays 

If you get it by Will Hays 

It isn’t possible Mr. Gallagher 

You intrigue me, Mr. Shean. 


Oh Mr. Gallagher, Oh Mr. Gallagher 

Have you noticed that Sid Avery has arrived? 
You know Sid is quite a boy 

And it used to be his joy 
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To stay out all nights and leave for 
five 

But Mr. Shean, But Mr. Shean 

As the poet said, “Things are not what they 
seem” ’ 

And I’ve heard it said before 

That outside of Sidney’s store 

He’s a Hellion, Mr. Gallagher 

What’s the answer, Mr. Shean? 


On Wednesday afternoon, the beautify! new 
building of the Detroit Public Library wa; 
the scene of a reception, tendered by the Li. 
brary to the delegates, who were welcome( 
by Librarian Adam Strohm. After refresh. 
ments ,a tour of inspection under guide was 
provided. This Library was opened two years 
ago, and is the most beautiful public building 
in its city, provided with the most dignified 
setting, with broad expanse of lawn on all 
sides, and having the reputation for serving 
its city in every detail. 

On Thursday afternoon, arrangements were 
provided for a trip to the Ford plant, which 
a very large number took advantage of, tho 
many returned saying that they were more 
than ever convinced that they would stay in 
the book business. 


The Public Meeting 


The Program Committee revived for Mon- 
day evening the plan first tried out in Phila- 
delphia of having a meeting to which both 
delegates and public were invited. The Cen- 
tral Methodist Church, just across the square, 
provided the auditorium, and the attendance 
was large and enthusiastic. President Nye in- 
troduced Frank Cody, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in the. Public Schools, as chairman ot 
the meeting. Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor 
of the Church and formerly president of 
Northwestern University, gave a brilliant ad- 
dress on “The Value of Books in the Modern 
World,” making a strong appeal to booksellers 
to hold their standards high, both as to their 
personal preparation for their task and in their 
presentation of their books to the public. Dr. 
Hough is a famous orator, and his addr 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

Irving Bacheller, who had come all the way 
from Florida to be a Convention guest of 
honor, made his way instantly into the affec- 
tions of the audience, both the booksellers and 
the public. His stories of his youth in north- 
ern New York—especially his account of how, 
at the early age of eight he gave up the idea 
of ever being President of the United States 
—were inimitable pieces of story telling, and, 
at the same time, revealed so clearly the heart 
and mind of the man speaking that all his 
writings became more vividly understood. 
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HE Canadian Booksellers’ Association met 
‘. Windsor just across the river from De- 
troit on Thursday and Friday, the 17th and 
sth of May. Arthur T. Chapman, President 
of the Canadian Booksellers’ and Stationers’ 
\ssociation, addressed the A.B.A. on Wednes- 
jay afternoon, as is recorded above in detail. 
On Friday, about fifty delegates from the 
A. B. A. attended the Joint Luncheon held at 





Joint Meeting With the Canadian Booksellers 


Belle 
IM. Walker delivered President Nye’s greetings 
and good wishes to the meeting. The feeling 
of goodwill and cooperation was the keynote of 
her speech anid it was echoed by other speakers, 
Ward Macauley, chairman of the Detroit Con- 


the Prince Edward Hotel in Windsor. 


vention, among them. The most important 
speech was that of Dr. George Locke, Chief 
Public Librarian of Toronto, Canada. 


Problems in Our Common Business Life 
By George H. Locke 


Chief Librarian of the Toronto Public Library 


AM a Librarian. Like all of you I am in- 
terested particularly in books, and like you 
all, | make my living out of the interchange 
of books. I belong to that class of the book 
fraternity which is looked upon with a some- 
what kindly tolerance by the publisher, bare 
tolerance by the author, and sometimes with 
less than tolerance by an unthinking division 
of the booksellers—for there are some un- 
thinking persons in that business. Rarely, 
however, are they booksellers as such, as we 
used to say in academic days; they are those 
to whom bookselling is a merchandising ad- 
junct of comparatively little importance. 


Basis of Common Friendship. 


And yet when you come to think of it the 
bookseller and the librarian should be un- 
commonly friendly. One of the bases of 
modern friendship seems to be the existence 

f common enemies and we certainly join in 
wishing that the publishers would turn out 
better books, physically, mentally, and moral- 
ly, and not so many mediocre books, on such 
poor paper, and at such a high price so that 
it is difficult for us to attract and to retain 
customers, 

Again we both feel aggrieved at a kind of 
author who visits us frequently, inspects our 
stock and expects us to recommend his books 
‘o our patrons, for the purchase of which not 
only does our conscience reproach us but our 
business sense condemns us. 


Librarian Should Be Supporter of Book- 
seller. 


So much for the negative side. But on the 
Positive side the Librarian should be the most 
active supporter the bookseller has. I firmly 
believe that you will find that where a com- 
munity has a poor bookseller it generally has 


a poor library. I have been at great pains to 


make investigation into the reading habits in 
many of our average sized towns and I have 
found that the poor bookshop and the poor 
library are contemporaries—and I almost used 
that popular and impressive word, “synchron- 
ous.” What is absent from them both is lead- 
ership. In the case of the bookshop it is lack 
of knowledge, due largely to a lack of interest 
and general indifference; with the library it 
is the same. 


Professions for Women. 


It was a great day for bookselling and for 
librarianship when we discovered the talent 
of young women for leadership in this par- 
ticular line of public endeavour. In the 
trained librarian and the trained bookseller, 
drawn from the ranks of young women, is 
to be found the intellectual and social salva- 
tion of our smaller towns and cities. In no 
other way just now do I see the possibility of 
enlarging the vision and deepening and broad- 
ening the human interests which today in our 
smaller places are having a most difficult 


struggle. 
Developing Customers for Books. 


The Public Library and the public book- 
shop are only rivals when both are poor. If 
the Library is living up to its standard of life 
it is all the time developing customers for 
books. It buys to introduce its readers into 
a great interesting world of men and.events 
and a proper introduction generally leads to a 
lasting friendship, if the two are congenial. 


Develop Reading Habits. 


The Public Library does not pretend that 
every one of its patrons will develop into a 
book-lover or even a book-buyer. We have 


the bass and the sucker, the chub and the 
pike, as Paul Lawrence Dunbar says, and we 
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salmon of them—and we 
The Library exists to de- 


can’t make sea 
wouldn’t want to. 


velop a reading habit among those in whom - 


there is any hope, and thus encourage them to 
add to their acquaintance in the great world. 
This is best done, of course, with boys and 
girls because at their time of life the reading 
instinct is strongest and the interest in life is 
keenest. 

Here are the readers of the future—and 
not a far future either—and I was deeply 
impressed when not long ago a Russian girl 
of sixteen showed me a “library” as she called 
it of books she had purchased—all of which 
she had read in the Public Library in the boys’ 
and girls’ room—and in the best looking edi- 
tions she could afford. She had put aside the 
money she would have spent on candy and 
movies and invested it in the little library. I 
could tell you of dozens. Do you mean to 
tell me then that the bookseller should fear us 
or distrust us? 


Librarianship as a Profession. 


Time fails me to tell of the scores of 
methods which librarians with active brains 
devise, the result of which is that people be- 
come readers of books—not the bald, bold 
methods, not the patently obvious methods, 
but the methods which show intelligence on 
the part of the methodist and presuppose in- 
telligence on the part of the person on whom 
the method is to be tried. We all like to be 
thought intelligent and we react better for 
such recognition. 


Censorship. 


But there is another side of your profes- 
sion and mine about which I want to say a 
few words. It is more than ever an impor- 
tant public question. We are living in a highly 
organized world. It seems more turbulent 
than ever before, mainly I think because it is 
more highly regulated. Our educational sys- 
tems are being made so efficient that no genius 
can live or emerge a genius. He has to be 
patterned upon the average plan. We turn 
out from our schools people stamped like the 
American dollar—the Goddess of Liberty on 
one side, and an annual change of date on the 
other. Our businesses are charted, our labor 
is subdivided, until the really useful handy 
man has disappeared. And we are’ regulated 
as to almost every move we make. 

The result of all this is an underground 
rumbling of discontent, and when we are told 
what we may read and what we may not read, 
when even what we may see is determined for 
us, we ask “who is sufficient for these things?” 
I have not had the experience of living in New 
York, for which I am, I hope, duly thankful, 
but in my own city I have been thru the ex- 
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perience of having books confiscated by the 
authorities—and on the expert advice of a po- 
liceman, or a retired politician, or a clergy. 
man, or a coroner! Interesting it js to Note 
that the accused in most cases was the 
person who thought of a librarian as } 
one who might have an expert Opinion 
books. 


Only 
eing 
On 


Against Vulgar Books. 


Now, do not mistake my position. | am 
against needlessly vulgar books. I loathe dirt 
in any form, and especially when it advertises 
itself as being different from ordinary dirt 
Then I think is the time for the Gold Dus 
Twins to get in their work, and I would tury 
them loose upon some of the so-called circy- 
lating libraries—not public, but in connection 
with other merchandising. When I read soe 
of the common, vulgar books—and I have to 
forsooth! I am the responsible head of a 
great institution which, thank Heaven, is not 
yet socialized but recognizes personal respon- 
sibility—-when I read these books I feel like 
Kipling’s primitive man: 

“T ate my fill of a whale that died 

And stranded after a month at sea. 

There is a pain in my inside, 

Why have the Gods afflicted me!” 


My own view cf the matter is that you can't 
make people read good books by banning all 
the ones which do not come up to the stan- 
dard set by persons who, in almost all cases, 
cannot help be unfit for so exacting a position, 
but on the other hand, I have the most pro- 
found contempt for the person who circulates 
vulgar books. 


Encourage Good Books. 


I am not a believer in the over-repressive 
and protective legislation of today. I prefer 
to select the books which, in my opinion, are 
interesting and worth while, not forgetting to 
recognize in that selection as many variations 
of theme and treatment as I can find. There 
must be a standard, but let it be flexible—a 
human one—and then all my effort is put be- 
hind those good books so that there is a de- 
mand for them (and they will become even 
fashionable) and then success is assured. 

The bad can be driven out best by encour- 
aging the good—and it is being done every 
day by intelligent librarians and intelligent 
booksellers—and to my mind this is the 
method by which our censorship problem 
would be much more easily solved. We have 
to make a positive effort, not a negative one, 
if we believe, as I certainly do, that there is 
a great deal of slush, and dirt, and pandering 
deliberately to the grosser self in too many 0! 
our books today. 








Standard for Censorship. 


There must always be some kind of censor- 
ship. There must be some standard. I am 
the head of the great educational institution 
of a great community and my job is to de- 
velop people into intelligent Canadian citizens. 
I have a definite personal responsibility and I 
therefore pick and choose from among the 
wares offered me. 

It is a business I am running and I wish to 
retain the respect as well as the trade of my 
people—and the one is more important than 
the other, because all the trade that is worth 
while follows from the respect that is felt for 
my judgment and my ideals. 

If librarianship and if bookselling were 
merely merchandising propositions and had 
no ideals behind them, or ahead of them, if 
they were mere trades—differing little perhaps 
from the delicatessen—I should feel about 
them as Kiplings’ soldier expressed himself on 
his return from the Boer war: 


“If England was what England seems 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass an’ paint, 
"Ow quick we'd drop ’er. 
But, she ain’t!” 


April Best Sellers 


HREE newcomers appear on the April 

fiction list of best sellers; Sabatini’s “The 
Sea-Hawk” having made an impressive start 
in third place, “The Vision of Desire” by 
Margaret Pedler in eighth, and Cynthia Stock- 
ley’s “Ponjola” modestly claiming eleventh 
place. Three of the season’s books, “The En- 
chanted April,” “His ‘Children’s Children,” and 
“Faint Perfume,” each moved up several rungs. 
And “Black Oxen” still leads. 

Non-fiction favorites have, as a rule, a less 
fickle public, a fact which makes particularly 
impressive Papini’s “Life of Christ’s” sudden 
appearance at the head of the non-fiction group. 
Most of the other reliables occupy approximate- 
ly their former positions, with the exception of 
“The Story of Mankind,” which for the first 
time in many months failed to be included. 
Other first appearances were made by “A Man 
from Maine,” “Barnum,” and “The Boston 
Cooking School Book.” The presence of the 
latter seems to be a sign that June brides are 
out for spring practice. 


FICTION 
Black Oxen. By Gertrude Atherton. 
Liveright. 
The Enchanted April. 
day, Page. 
The Sea-Hawk. By Rafael Sabatini. 
ton Mifflin. 


Boni & 
By “Elizabeth.” Double. 


Hough- 
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His Children’s Children. 
Scribner's. 

The Dim Lantern. By Temple Baily, Penp 

Faint Perfume. By Zona Gale. Appleton. ! 


The Middle of the Road. By Philip Gibt; 
Doran. . 


The Vision of Desire. By Margaret Pedler 
Doran. 

Flaming Youth. By Warner Fabian, Bonj ¢ 
Liveright. 

Wanderer of the Wasteland. By Zane Grey 
Harper. 

Ponjola. By Cynthia Stockley. 

The Cathedral. 


By Arthur Train, 


Putnam 
By Hugh Walpole Doran. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Life of Christ. By Giovanni Papini. Harcourt 

Etiquette. By Emily Post. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Diet and Health. By Lulu Hunt Peters. Reilly 
& Lee. 

The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey 
Robinson. Harper. 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By 
Burton J. Hendrick. Doubleday, Page. 
A Man from Maine. By Edward Bok. Scrib- 
ner. 

The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. 
Macmillan. 

The Americanization of Edward Bok. By 
Edward Bok. Scribner. 

Perfect Behavior. By Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Doran. 

Beasts, Men and Gods. 
dowski. Dutton. 

Barnum. By M. R. Werner. Harcourt. 

Boston Cooking School Book. By Fannie M. 
Farmer. Little, Brown. 


By Ferdinand Ossen- 


Non-Fiction Popular at Princeton 


EPORTS from G. Vinton Duffield, circu- 

lation librarian of the university library, 
indicate that undergraduates are reading more 
books—and of a serious nature—which are not 
required in their courses, than ever before. 

The development of an independent method 
of study is the main purpose of the new four 
course system which was recently established 
and it is suggested that the greater amount 0! 
reading being done is an evidence of literary 
experimentation by the students. 

Wide interest in biography is reflected by 
the great popularity of Page and Lane, as well 
as Henry Adams. Library circulation is 1- 
creasing at the rate of 4,000 volumes per year. 
The manager of the university book store t¢ 
ports a proportionate growth in sales and states 
that the gain has not beeni in fiction but rather 
in biographical works and books dealing with 
racial, political, and psychological problems. 
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The Weekly Record 


curate record of American book publica- 

tions. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
hooks. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


' HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 
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of New Publications 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not suppled by publisher or obtain- 
able on specific request. When not specified 
the binding is cloth. 

Imprint date is stated [or best available date, 
preferably copyrght date, in bracket] only when 
differs from year of entry. Copyright date is 
stated only when it differs from imprint date: 
otherwise simply “c.”’ No ascertainable date is 
designated thus: [n. d.] 

Sizes are indicated as follows: F. (folo: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); (12mo: 20cm.); S. (16mo: 
17% cm.); T. (24mo: 15 cm.); Tf. (32mo: 12% 
cm.); Ff. (48mo: 10cm.) ; sq., obl., nar., designate 
square, oblong, narrow. 

_ Titles beginning with an unimportant word are 
inverted to be listed under their subject when 
possible. 


enn ne ne nn nee ene ayaa D 


Aesop’s fables; chiefly from original sources 

by the Rev. Thomas James; with more than 
10 il. designed by John Tenniel. 8-+-256 p. 
front. D [n. d.] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 
50 ¢. 
Aikens, Charlotte Albina 

The home nurse’s handbook of practical 
nursing; a manual for use in home nursing 
classes in Y. W. C. A’s, in schools for girls 
and young women and a working text-book 
for mothers, “practical” nurses, trained at- 
tendants and all who have the responsibility 
of the home care of the sick; 3rd ed., rev. 
D ’22 c. ’22-"12 Phil., Saunders $2 
Arnett, Alex Mathews 

The Populist movement in Georgia; a view 
of the “Agrarian Crusade” in the light of 
Solid-South politics. 251 p. charts O (Studies 
in history, economics and public law; ed. by 
Faculty of Polit’l Science of Columbia Univ.; 
v. 104; no. 1; whole no. 235) ’22 N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green $5.50 


Bacheller, Irving Addison 
The Scudders; a story of to-day. 5-+201 p. 
Dec. N. Y., Macmillan $1.50 


A story written as a humorous -satire on the 
follies of fashionable life, the fads and excesses of 
the young people of the day. 

Bailey, Arthur Scott 

The tale of Grandma Goose; il. by Harry 
L, Smith, 128 p. front. (col.) il. (col.) D 
(Tuck-me-in tales) [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap soc. 


_A story for little folks about old Grandma Goose 
in the farm-yard. 


The tale of Mistah Mule; il. by Harry L. 
Smith. 126 p.. front, (col.) il. (col.) D 
(Slumber-town tales) [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset 
& Dunlap 50 c. 

A story for little folks about Mistah Mule and 
the farmyard 


ee 


Allen, Winfred Emory . 

, 2uantitative studies on marine phytoplankton at 

72 jolla. no paging. il. Q (Univ. of Cal. pubs. in 

Cal pu 2% 0. 3) ’22 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of 
: tress. apply 

Alumino-thermic Corporation 

The feralite process for aluminothermic welding. 


Barbour, Ralph Henry 

Left half Harmon; il. by Leslie Crump. 
312 p. front. il. D [c. ’21] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap 85c. 

Batson, R. G., and Hyde, J. H. 

Mechanical testing; a treatise in 2 v.; v. 2; 
testing of prime movers, machines, structures 
and engineering apparatus. 11+446 p. il. figs. 
O (The directly-useful [D. U.] technical ser.) 
’23 ~(N. Y., Dutton $10 


Bell, John Joy 
Wee MacGreegor; a Scottish story. 201 p. 
D [n. d.] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 50 c. 


Bolenius, Emma Miller 

First-grade manual; a_ help-book for 
teachers; drawings planned by the author 
and executed by Katherine G. Healey. 50+ 
461 p. D [c. ’23] Bost. Houghton Mifflin 
88 c. 


First reader. 120 p. il. (col.) D (Boys’ and 
girls’ readers) [c. ’23] Bost., Houghton Mif- 
flin 60 c. 


Primer; il. by Mabel Betsy Hill. 7-++120 
p. il. (col.) D [c. ’23] Bost., Houghton Mif- 
flin 60 c. 


Second reader; il. by Mabel Betsy Hill. 
9+214 p. il. (col.).D (Boys’ and girls’ read- 
ers) [c. ’23] Bost., Houghton Mifflin 72 c. 


Third reader; il. by Mabel Betsy Hill. 9+ 
246 p. il. (col.) D [c. ’23] Bost., Houghton 
Mifflin 76 c. 


Bottome, Willard, and Gregg, John Robert 
The stenographic expert; for writers of 

Gregg shorthand. 6+263 p. D c. ’22-’10 N.Y., 

Gregg Pub. Co. $2 


For use as an advanced textbook adapted for 
students of shorthand who wish to enter the field 
of expert general or court reporting. 


17 p. il. O c. ’23 Roselle, Park, N. J., [Author] 

apply 

Blum, Harold Francis re / 
On the effect of low salinity on Teredo Navalis. 

no paging. il. Q (Univ. of Cal. pubs. in Zoology, 


v. 22, no. 4) ’22 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press 
apply 
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Bouvé, Mrs, Pauline Carrington L 

Lamp-light fairy tales and other stories; 
profusely il. by Mabel Betsy Hill. 321 p. 
front. (col.) D [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap $1 

Stories for children told by Polly Flinders to her 
six little cousins, boys and girls of various ages, 
about witches, mermaids, fairies and animals who 
talk. 

Brighouse, Harold 

The wrong shadow. 
McBride $2 

The English playwright and author of Hepple- 
stall’s, tells a humorous story, how George Bassett 
was haunted thru his increasingly successful busi- 
ness career by the ghost of his partner, who had 
not died but had utterly disappeared, and how 
Mr. Bassett was limited in his every action by a 
respect for the rights of his vanished friend. 
Browne, Waldo R., comp. 

Joys of the road; a little anthology in 
praise of walking. 103 p. S [’23] Bost., 
Atlantic Mo. Press 75 c. 

Prose and verse by Bliss Carman, William Hazlitt, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry David Thoreau, 
William Morris and John Burroughs. 

Buck, Charles Neville 

The roof tree. 341 p. front. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’20; ’21] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap 75 c. 

Campbell, Joseph A. 

Benny Cleveland’s job and other verse. 96 
p. front. (por.) O [c. ’23] Bost., David D. 
Nickerson bds. $2.50 

Includes When I Putt, The Passing of Casey, 
The Gin Fizz, What Has Become of Dear Venus, 
Nantucket Wisdom, The Ass Who Leads the Pro- 
cession, etc. 

Carew, Paul T. 

The art of phrasing in English composi- 
tion. 5+136 p. Dc. Bost., Stratford $1.90 

“By the aid of a few simple rules obtained by 
analyzing the structure of the phrases with relation 
to the thought, one’s vocabulary may be enlarged.” 
Cattanés, Héléne 

Les “Fastnachtspiele’ de Hans Sachs. 
172 p. O (Smith Coll. studies in mod. lan- 
guages, v. 4, no. 2-3) ’23 Northampton, 
Mass., Smith College pap. 75 c. 


a7 p Dae N.Y, 


Chamberlain, George Agnew 

African hunting among the Thongas; pro- 
fusely il. with photographs by Charles Ander- 
son Cass and the author. 11+286 p. front. 
il. O [c. ’23] N. Y., Harper $5 

Mr. Chamberlain has lived for seven years in 
Portuguese East Africa, making extensive studies 


of the Thongas and gives glimpses of a branch of 
the human family still living a primeval existence, 
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ect ee Home ins dene 
Chapman, Allen 
Ralph on the midnight flyer; or, the 
’ ’ WwW 
at Shadow Valley. 4+248 p. front. D (Rat 


coat ser.) [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 
Cc. 

A story for boys; th 
followed "his father as 7; ae an,” beat rte 
in the roundhouse and mounting step by step al 
he became engineer of the Overland Express 5.4 
later train dispatcher in the Army. " 
Clinics and collected papers of St. Eliza. 

beth’s Hospital, Richmond, Va.; y, of 1922: 
contributed by the Staff; il. by Helen Lo. 
raine. 560 p. il. O ’23 c.’22 St. Louis, Mosby 
$7.50 
Cohen, Octavus Roy 

Midnight. 281 p. front. D (Popular copy. 
rights) [c. ’21] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 
75 ¢. 


Collected papers from the Washington Uni- 

versity School of Medicine; v. 1; 1921, 
1079 p. il. Oc. St. Louis, Mo., C. V. Mosby 
Co. $12 ; 
Cooper, Henry St. John 

The garden of memories. 310 p. D (Popv- 
lar copyrights) [c. ’21] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap 75¢c. 


Cooper, James Fenimore 

The deerslayer; or, the first war-path. 536 
p. front. il. D [n. d.] N. Y., Grosset & Dun- 
lap 75¢. 

Corelli, Marie, pseud. [Minnie Mackay] 

Ziska; the problem of a wicked soul [new 
jacket and cover]. 315 p. D [c. ’97] N.Y, 
Stokes $2 

A reprint of a novel in which Marie Corelli, who 
had never visited Egypt, described the interior of 
a tomb so like that of Tut-ankh-Amen’s that she 
sent the book to Lord Carnarvon, calling his at- 
tention to the curious coincidence. 

Cory, David 

The magic umbrella; profusely il. by P. H. 
Webb. 155 p. front. il. D (Little journeys to 
Happyland) [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & Dun- 
lap 60c. 

A new series of adventures on lard and sea and 
in the air by the author of the Little Jack Rabbit 
books; for children from four to eight years. 

The wind wagon; profusely il. by P. H. 
Webb. 154 p. front. il. D (Little journeys to 
Hapnyland) [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & Dun- 
lan 60c. 

Stories for little folks founded on classic myths; 
how little Hero stepped aboard the wind wagon and 
had strange adventures in many wonder lands. 


rr 


Bower, Charles Leslie 
Practical shoe repairing. 
Wash., Brown & White 
Carspecken, Philip F. 
Fishin’ poems and others. 104 p. D ’z2 
ton, Ia., Phileo Pub. Co. apply 
Chamberlin, William F. 


Industrial relations management as affected by 
group insurance. no paging O ’22 Hartford, Conn., 
Travelers Insurance Co. pap. apply 


Chandler, Asa C. 
Three new Trematodes 


33 p- Sc. ’23 Seattle, 
apply 


Burling- 


from Amphiuma means. 


no paging. il. O ’23 Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off., 
Supt. of Dac. pap. apply 
Cockerell, T. D. A. 3 a 
A fossil cichlid fish from the Republic of Haiti. 
no paging. il. O ’23 Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Of, 
Supt. of Doc. pap. apply 
Conn, Charles Gerard 
The wonder book; how to achieve success. 14+ 
200 p. il. D ’23 Los Angeles, Cal., Gem Pub. Co. 
apply 
Connor, R. D. W. 
Studies in the history of North Carolina. 4 P. 
O (U.N. C. Ext. bull., v. 3, no. 3) ’23 Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Univ. of N. C. Press pap. 50 © 
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Merle Crowe ah 
en of genetics; with special reference 
to plant material 74211 p. (6% p. bibl.) figs. 

Chic. Univ. of Chicago Press 


2 dense 








Re D [c. '23] 
ail. $1.50 i r dealing with the 
Dunlap Intends tees neeverne Cale and “adapted to 
OY wh needs of botany students, both beginning and 
. W 0 vanced. 
> at aes John, M. D., and Ritchie, W. T. 
€88 and Diseases of the heart; with a chapter on 

the ocular manifestations of arterial disease 
Eliza. by Arthur James Ballantyne, M. D.; 2nd. ed. 
E 1922: 16-+605 p. il. ’22 N. Y., Longmans, Green, 
1 Lor. $10 
Mosby Crawley, A. E. 

Lawn tennis do’s and dont’s. 5-++51 p. S ’23 
copy. N. Y., McBride bds 75¢c. 
unlap Dickens, Charles 

A child’s history of England. 4+344 p. D 
Un- (n, d.] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 50 c. 
1921, Dilnot, Frank 
fosby The escapade of Roger Drew. 228 p. Dc. 

Bost., Stratford $2 

The story of a whimsical adventurer in business, 
in love and in a desperate fight against ciroum- 
Opu- stances. 
t & Enders, Elizabeth Crump 


Swinging lanterns [photographs by Mr. 
William Allen Dunn] 14-+358 p. front., il. 
536 Oc. N. Y., Appleton $2.50. 
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Fitzhugh, Percy Keese 

Tom Slade on Overlook Mountain; il. by 
Howard L. Hastings; pub. with: the approval 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 229 p. front. 
il. D (Popular copyrights) [c. ’23] N. Y., 
Grosset & Dunlap 60 c. 

The story of Tom Slade who goes to Overlook 
Mountain to take a job where the work of renovat- 
ing an old historic hotel is going on and where 
Tom is rescued in an accident by a man who was 
accused of a murder committed fourteen years be- 
Seco’ Tom is instrumental in finding the real. cul- 
prit. 


Fitz Simons, Rev. Simon 


How George Edwards scrapped religion. 
319 p. Dc. Bost., Stratford $2.50 

A story of the conflict between science and re- 
ligion, how a brilliant young university professor, 
dazzled by the glare of modern science, believes 
his intellect compels him to abandon all Chris- 
tian beliefs; his disillusionment and return to 
religion. 


Garis, Lilian C. [Mrs. Roger Howard Garis] 
Gloria; a girl and her dad. 241 p. front. il. 


D [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 60 c. 

A story for girls, how Gloria sacrificed herself 
that her father might explore the great seas and 
visit foreign shores, and the many strange en- 
counters her adventures entailed. 


Gloria at boarding school. 240 p. front. il. 
D [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 60 c. 


A story for girls, how Gloria opened a_ strange 
trunk on her very first day at boarding school and 





un- A story-narrative of travel in China, “vast and ? t 
unfathomable, always the utmost courtesy and inter- how what fell out of it furnished plenty of mys- 
est on the part of the Chinese”; the highways and tery for Gloria and her friends, Trixy, Pet and 
byways of China, cosmopolitan Shanghai, the an- Jacquinot. 

new cient walled city of Soochow, Peking, the city of : 

Y amazing palaces, a trip on donkey-back to the Gesell, Arnold Lucius, M. D. 

? ae Ce ee re o The Devil Dances The pre-school child; from the standpoint 

“ : ' te of public hygiene. 15-+264 p. D [c. ’23] Bost., 
Ferber, Edna Houghton Mifflin $1 

> of Half : D (Popul oughton Mifflin .90 

she alt portions. 315 p. (Popular copy- “We must develop methods of approach whereby 

at- rights) [c. ’20] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap _ the psychological and educational aspects of hygiene 
75¢ may become associated with pediatric and _ public- 
ae health activities in the pre-school field”; Pre- 

H Findlay, Alexander School Provision for nie ens 

i icati . School Children Deprive arental Care; e 
to 4 ae % and a es 5th Pre-School Child and the Home; Pre-Parental Edu- 

n- Greate io 23 i ” ongmans, cation; The Social Control of Pre-School Hygiene, 

reen . etc. 

nd 

rit 

J Doerr, Etta Evans, Frank K. 

a Song poems. 23 p. D ’22 Kansas City, Mo., Book of poems. 40 p. Dc. ’22 Eastland, Tex., 

‘0 Chittenden Pub. Co. apply [Author] apply 

Dugdale, Benjamin H. Feldhake, Joseph A. 

Mortgage loan values; a few comments on various It can be done; a play in 2 acts, introducing 

; fant (oe taining to real estate mortgages. 248 p. specialties and a style show. 46 p. D c. ’a3 

d ront. (por.) il. Dc. ’22 Greenfield, Ind, Wm. Effingham, Ill., [Author] apply 


Mitchell Pr. Co. apply 


Dunn, Horace Arthur 
> Commercial arbitration; being a compilation of 
awards of arbitration committees of various trade 
| associations and chambers of commerce in the U. S.; 
sata wit introd., text on eke and 
s arbitrament. 20 " an Fran. 
Cal., A. Carlisle & Co. ue r 
Elliott, Ward Clark 
Wiistory of Reynoldsyille and vicinity including 
of slow Township; with much interesting history 
western Pa. never heretofore published. 97 p. 
22 Punxsutawney, Pa., Spirit Pub. Co. apply 


Essenberg, Christine Elizabeth 
tylarioides papillosa, sp. nov., 
re the San Diego region. 381 p. il. Q (Univ. of 
al pubs. in Zoology; v. 22, no. 6) ’22. Berkeley, 
+ Univ. of Cal. Press apply 


a new annelid 


Field Museum of Natural History 
Annual report of the director to the board of 
trustees, for the year 1922. 163 p. front. (por.) il. 


O (Report ser., v. 6, no. 2) ’23 Chic., [Author] 
pap. apply 
Fox, Philip “y 


The rotation period of the sun as determined 
from measures of plates taken with the Rumford 
spectro-heliograph. various paging. il. Q (Pubs. 
of Yerkes Observatory, v. 3, pt. 3) ’21 Chic., Univ. 
of Chic. Press apply 
Freemasons. Texas. Grand Commandery of Knights 

Templar 

Knights Templar drill regulations and manual of 
asylum ceremonies. 197 p. il. S ’23 Houston, 
Texas, [Author] apply 
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Greene, Charles Lyman 

Medical diagnoses for the student and prac- 
titioner; 5th ed., rev. and enl. 20+1453 il. O 
c..’22. Phil., Blakiston’s $12 


Hale, Katherine [Mrs. John Garvin] 

Canadian cities of romance; drawings by 
Dorothy Stevens. 191 p. front. il. O [c. ’22] 
N. Y., Doran $3.50 

Impressionistic sketches of Canada, “moats and 
cannon, subterranean casements, hidden tunnels and 
secret defences,” glimpses of historic landmarks in 
Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Halifax, Ottawa, To- 
eee Winnipeg, Calgary and Banff, Vancouver and 
Victoria. 


Hamilton, Cosmo 

The rustle of silk. 326 p. front. il. D (Pop- 
ular copyrights) [c. ’22] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap 75 c. 


Hardy, Arthur Sherburne 

Things remembered. 311 p. front (por.) 
Oc. Bost., Houghton Mifflin $5 
Reminiscences, intimate views and anecdotes of 
the great persons of the literary and political world 
for three decades, by Mr. Hardy, who was suc- 
cessively United States Minister to Persia; to 
Greece, Roumania and Serbia; to Switzerland and 
to Spain. 


Harr, Lew Lysle 

How to play Pung Chow; the game of a 
hundred intelligences; also known as Mah- 
Diao, Mah-Jong, Mah-Chenk, Mah-Juck and 
Pe-Ling. rev. and enl. ed. 188 p. D [c. ’23] 
N. Y., Harper $2 

The secret of the best Chinese play revealed by 
an expert who has studied the game for over 
twenty years in China. 


Harrison, Frederic 

De senectute; more last words. 
’23 N. Y., Appleton $3 

Essays by the late Mr. Harrison, who died in his 
ninety-second year, on Old Age, followed by Mem- 
ories of the Victorian Era, the story of Constanti- 
nople during its 258 years of existence, critical 
studies of poets and novelists and finally a sum- 
mary of modern attempts to make a general syn- 
thesis of thought. 


Harrison, Marguerite E. 

Unfinished tales from a Russian prison, 195 
p. D [c. ’23] N. Y., Doran $2 

Dramatic stories whispered to Marguerite Harrison 
in the nights by her everchanging companions, when 
she was held as a political prisoner by the Bolshe- 
viki in the worst of their prisons for ten months. 


Hill, Amelia Leavitt 

Redeeming old homes; country homes for 
modest purses. 159 p. front. il. Oc. N. Y,, 
Holt $3 


Detailed, practical advice on how to transform old 
farmhouses and dilapidated buildings into comfort- 
able homes; illustrations of “‘befores and afters.” 


201 p. O 


The Publishers’ yj 


‘eekly 


Hines, Harlan C. 

A guide to educational measurements. 
manual on the use of educational statisti : 
intelligence tests and. educational measure 
ments in determining the ability, achievemen 
and classification of school children. satan 
p. D (Riverside textbooks in education) fe 
'23] Bost., Houghton Mifflin $1.90 
Hodgson, Geraldine Emma 


: English mystics. 387 p. D ’22 Milwaukee 
Wis., Morehouse Pub. Co. $2.65 


Holmes, Fenwicke Lindsay 

Songs of the silence and other poems. 117 
p. front. (por.) nar. Oc. N. Y,, McBride 
$1.75 

Includes The Man of Vision, The Pool, I Do De- 
cree, You Cannot Sail for Me, I Breathe the Life 
of God, Why Worry, On Nobler Wings, etc. 
Hope, Laura Lee 

The Bobbsey twins camping out. 242 p. 
pgp D [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 

¢. 

An outdoor adventure story for boys and girls. 

Bunny Brown and his sister Sue and their 
trick dog; il. by Walter S. Rogers. 248 p. 
a il. D [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 

é. 

A story for little folks about jolly little Bunny 
Brown and his trustful sister Sue and the regular 
circus tricks their dog Patter performed. 

Six little bunkers at Farmer Joel's; il. by 
Walter S. Rogers. 248 p. front. D [c. ’23] 
N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 60 c. 

Stories for little boys and girls. 

The story of a woolly dog; il. by Harry L. 
Smith. 118 p. front. (col.), il. (col.) D (Make 
believe stories) [c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap 5oc. 

_A tale for little folks about the adventures of a 
little woolly dog that comes to life. 

Hurst, Samuel Bertram Haworth 

Barney; author of “Coomer Ali.” 323 p. D 

c. N. Y., Harper $1.90 


A novel of action, the scene beginning in England, 
where Barney and his best friend, Dick Carew, are 
accused of a crime of which they are actually guilt- 
less, and moving to Alaska and Canada, in a series 
of fierce struggles and tragic setbacks, pervaded 
by a satirical philosophy. 

Ingraham, Rev. Joseph Holt 

The Prince of the house of David; or, three 
years in the Holy City; rev. and corrected by 
the author. 22+-486 p. D [n. d.] N. Y., Gros- 


set & Dunlap Soc. 


Ivy, Robert H., M.D., and Ennis, Le Roy M. 

Interpretation of dental and maxillary 
Roentgenorgrams; 2nd ed., rev. and enl. 195 
p. il. O c. ’23; ’18 St. Louis, Mosby $4 


TEE LLL Li iii -_L_LL_L_— 


Gifford, Edward Winslow 

Californian kinship terminologies. 285 p. il. Q 
(U. of C. pubs. in Am. archaeology and ethnology, 
v. 18) ’22 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press 
apply 

Gleed, James Willis 

The wealth of the spirit; a true story of a 
transplanted New England mother, as told by a 
grateful son to a class of young women at gradua- 
tion. no paging D ’22 St. Louis, Mo., W. J. 
O'Connor’ apply 


Grogan, Robert S. 


“Upon this rock I will build my church.” & p. 


S c. ’22 Duluth, Minn., J. J. Le Tourneau Pr. Co. 
apply 
Grover, Nathan C., and others 
Surface water supply of the U. S., 1918; pt. 1% 
the Great Basin. 271 p. il. O (Dept. of Int. 
U. S. Geol. Sur.; water supply paper 480) 2 
Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off., Supt. of Doc. pap. 20° 
Herrick, Cheesman Abiah . , 
Stephen Girard, founder. 9-+203 p. front. il. D % 
Phil., Girard College apply 
Iowa journal of history and politics; v. 21, 1°: ’ 
no paging Q ’23 Iowa City, Ia., State Historica 
Society pap. 50 c. 
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ents ; 3 

Atistics 

Casure. Johnson, Alexander A 
vement \dventures in social welfare; being reminis- 
221-270 vences of things, thoughts and folks during 
mn) [c. forty years of social work. 9+455 p. front. 


‘23 Fort Wayne, Ind. [Author] $3 





) Oo’ 
es Adventures in Organized Charity, Ad- 

: ventures in Inspection and Supervision, Among the 

aukee, Feeble-Minded, in Social Education, With the Red 
Cross, ete. 

, Klimmer, Martin 

Bua. Veterinary hygiene; care of health and gen- 

ride eral science of contagious diseases of domesti- 

o De cated animals; 3rd ed.; rev.; tr. by A. A. Lei- 

- Life bold. 431 p. il. O c. ’23 Chic. Alexander 
Eger, 9 So. Clinton St. $4.75 

12 Lane, Mrs. Rose Wilder 

alap Peaks of Shala; profusely il. by photo- 
graphs taken on a special expedition to Al- 

rls, bania [by Annette Marquis]. 349 p. front. 

heir Oc. N. Y., Harper $3 
A record of certain wanderings among the hill 
tribes of Albania; starting from the bazaars of 
nlap Scutari, with native interpreters and retainers, 
Mrs. Lane plunged into the mountains, among the 
nny hidden tribes and strange people who are the old- 
ular est Aryan branch in Europe, who live to-day as 
: their ancestors did two thousand years ago. 

by Levinson, Abraham, M. D. ' 

23] Cerebrospinal fluid in health and disease; 
with a foreword by Ludwig Hektoen, M. D.; 
and ed.; rev. 267 p. il. (pt. col.) O c. ’23; ’I9 

L. St Louis, Mosby $5 

ke Lewis, Edwin Herbert 

& University of Chicago poems. 7-+32 p. O 

; [c. ’23] Chic., University of Chicago Press 
75 ¢. 

Lichtenberger, James P. 

D Development of social theory. 13+482 p. 
(10 p. bibl.) O (Century social science ser.) c. 

i N. Y., Century $4 

F A development of social theory spanning the 


period from Plato to the living writers and teach- 
ers, treating the subject historically, exhibiting 
the epoch-making theories as so many stages in 

the general process of development, selecting only 
the conspicuous authors for extended discussion, 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 

The song of Hiawatha. 300 p. front. D 
[n.d.] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 50 c. 


MacGrath, Harold 
The ragged edge. 313 p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c.’22] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 75 c. 


MacMillan, Dougald 

_ Recent tendencies in the theatre; a program 
tor women’s clubs. 28 p. O (U. N. C. Ext. 
bull, v. 2, No. 12) ’23 Chapel Hill, N. C.,, 
Univ. of N. C. Press pap. 50 c. 
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Magraw, John Edward 

Some favorite verses; some fresh verses. 
138 p. Dec. Bost., Stratford $2 

Includes Sonnets to My Lady, Gathering Wild- 


flowers, The Mystic Sense, A South African Sk 
Seven Temple Sonnets, etc. ‘i 


Mallarmé, Camille 

The house of the enemy; tr. from “La Casa 
Seca” by Adeline. 256 p. D ’23 N. Y., Mc- 
Bride $2 

A “picturesque” novel of La Mancha, one of the 
best known of the Spanish provinces, a study in 
contrasts between the rude but honest life of the 
peasants and the decadence of the petty aristocracy; 
the central figure is Candida, a castaway girl who 
is brought up by an old herdsman and his wife. 


Marsh, Daniel Lash 
The youth of America. 183 p. D [c. ’23] 
N. Y., Methodist Bk. Concern 75 c. pap. 50 c. 
Youth and the Family, Youth and Education, 
Youth and Physical Efficiency, Youth and Employ- 
ment, Youth and Citizenship, Youth and Religion. 


Mathewson, Christy 

Pitching in a pinch; or, baseball from the 
inside; with an introd. by John N. Wheeler. 
8+-304 p. front. il. D [c.’12] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap 85 c. 


Maupassant, Guy de 
Doctor Heraclius Gloss; tr. by Jeffery E. 
Jeffery; with an introd. by Ernest Boyd. 18+ 
123 p. D [c. ’23] N. Y., Brentano’s $1.50 
‘‘Not an immature piece of work, but the boundary 
mark on the dividing line of de Maupassant’s ca- 
reer, where he turned from the Voltairian influence 
to the composition of such masterpieces as “Boule 
de Suif,” “Le Horla’” and “La Parure’; now pub. 
in America for the first time. 
Maxwell, William Babington 
The day’s journey. 320 p. 
City, N. Y., Doubleday Page $2 
“A saga of companionship,” the story of Wilfred 
Heber and Carrington Bird, two old friends, “the 
inseparahles.” who came to Beach End every sum- 
mer and golfed; Mr. Maxwell here snaps the thread 
of the story and goes back to the country place in 
Hampshire where two boys are romping together in 
the beginning of their long friendship. 


Milton, Arthur : 

London in seven days; a guide for people in 
a hurry; with a front. by George Belcher. 121 
p. front. maps D ’23 N. Y., McBride $1.50 

A “humanized guide book of a week’s program” with- 
out a moment lost or a useless step,” what to see, 
«here to eat. where to shop—the West End, the City, 
Soho and Limehouse, the Tower and the Temple. 


Paris in seven days; a guide for people in a 
hurry; with a front. by George Belcher. II7 Pp. 
front., maps D’23 N. Y., McBride $1.50 

The best way around Paris, beginning Monday 
morning at the Place de la Concorde and ending 
Sunday evening at the Tour d’Argent, in the old 
Latin Quarters on the left bank of the Seine. 


Dc. Garden 


LS | <eesseS=SsnSSeSsIsienei 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. 

dea York state income tax laws; practical ques- 
= ‘Aas answers; individual income tax and 
‘anchise tax on business corporations. 64 p. D 


. 3 Bee [Author] pap. 1 

Johnson, Harlan Woodbridge age 

a ~ effect of reaction on the fixation of nitro- 

a -y Azotobacter, no paging. il. Q (U. of C. 

Cal Unie ar AX hy v. 4 no. 12) °’22 Berkeley, 
‘ . 0 

Kroeber, 4. r. al. Press apply 


h sw 
Three essays on the antiquity and races of man. 





8 p. il. D (Univ. of Cal. syllabus ser., no. 119) 
‘22 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press pap. 75 ¢. 


McCracken, Robert McDowell _ A 
Ripples of mirth; a compilation of wit and hu- 
mor. 63 p. Sc. ’22. Boise, Idaho, Strawn & Co. 


apply 


Morris, Samuel : ; 
The comparative value of different specimens of 
iodine for use in chemical measurements. vari- 
ous paging. il. O ’21 Columbus, O., Ohio State 


Univ. apply 
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Norton, Roy ; 
Mixed faces. 293 p. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c.’21] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 75 c. 


Oesterreich, T. Konstantin 

Occultism and modern science; tr. from the 
2nd German ed. 181 p. D ’23. N. Y., Mc- 
Bride $2 

A critical resumé of the phenomena of tele- 
pathy, clairvoyance, materialization and the Theo- 
sophical movement; how such phenomena “may be 
found to agree with the very facts they would 
seem to contradict in the field of natural science.” 
Ogden, George Washington 

The bondboy. 370 p. front. il. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’22] N. Y., Grosset & Dun- 


lap 75 Cc. 

Outdoor opportunities; the raising and care 
of small animals, birds and plants; a prac- 

tical treatise on the raising and care of 

small animals, birds and plants for profit 

and pleasure. 256 p. il. D c. ’22 Kansas 

City, Mo., Outdoor Enterprise Pub. Co. $1.50 


Parkes, Oscar, ed. 

Jane’s fighting ships, 1922; founded in 
1896 by Fred T. Jane; 25th year of issue. 
426 p. front. il. obl. D [n. d.] N. Y., Lemcke 
& Buechner $16.80 


Paul, George Philip, M.D. 

A text-book of Materia Medica for nurses; 
including therapeutics and toxicology; 3rd 
ed., rev. 205 p. D °22 & ‘197-07 ~3© Phil, 
Saunders $1.75 


Pedler, Margaret 
The splendid folly. 8+288 p. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’21] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 


7S ¢. 
Perry, Carroll 

A professor of life: a sketch of Arthur 
Latham Perry of Williams College by his 
son [author]. 112 p. Dc. Bost., Houghton 
Mifflin $1.25 

A sketch of Professor Perry of Williams College, 
one of the outstanding figures in the history of 
education in New England, written by his son 
with a “union of deep feeling and rich humor.” 
Phillpotts, Eden 

Black, white and brindled. 
N. Y., Macmillan $2 

Stories of life in the West Indies, of the ne- 
groes, half-breeds and whites; The Styx, Red Tooth, 
The Skipper’s Bible, the Mother of the Rain, High 
Tide, The Monkey, etc. 
Powys, Llewelyn 

Thirteen worthies; preface by Van Wyck 


344 p. Dc. 


The Publishers’ W eekly 


Brooks. 221 p. De. 


vice $1.75 
Leisurely essays of Geoffrey Chaucer 
Montaigne, Christopher Marlowe, ae cea de 
Thomas Urquhart, Izaak Walton, John B,. Se 
Nicholas Culpeper, Beau Nash, John Wooln.” 
Thomas Bewick, William Barnes and Thee 
Hardy. — 


Robinson, John L. 


Evolution and religion. 169 p. (1 p. }; 
Dc. Bost., Stratford $1.50 — 


Asserts that the Bible is the greatest book in th 
world and that evolution, in its most comprehensive 
sense, underlies the whole framework of true edy. 
cation. ' 


Roy, Mrs. Lillian Elizabeth 


Polly’s Southern cruise; il. by H. S Bar. 
bour. 279 p. front. il. D [c. ’23] N. Y., Gros. 
set & Dunlap 60c. | 

A story for young people about Polly’s yachting 
cruise to the South and her adventures and many 
suitors. : 
Sauer, Louis W., M.D. 

Nursery guide for mothers and_ nurses, 
188 p. il. Dc. St. Louis, Mosby $1.75 


_ All essential details in the care and feeding of 
infants in health and disease. 


Saunders, Charles Francis 

Finding the worth while in California: 2nd 
ed. rev. 229 p. il. maps S c. ’23; 16 N.Y, 
McBride $1.50 


_ A guide for the visitor who can spend only a lim- 
ited time in California and whe wishes to see its 
very best features. 


Schultz, James Willard 

The quest of the fish-dog skin; il. by 
George Varian. 218 p. front. il. D (Every 
boy’s library—boy scout ed.) [c. 713] N. Y,, 
Grosset & Dunlap $1 


Shaw, Avery Albert . 
Jack-in-the-pulpit and other talks to chil- 
dren. 119 p. D [c. ’23] Phil., Judson Press $1 


“A year’s supply of material for children’s ser- 
mons, containing the heart of the Christian mes- 
sage, finding a climax in talks on Christ suitable 
for the season of evangelism in the church and 
Sunday School. 


Steele, Wilbur Daniel 

The shame dance and other stories. 
D [c. ’23] N. Y., Harper $2 

Twelve short stories, The White Man, The Angio- 
Saxon, The Man Who Sat, La Guiablesse and The 
Marriage in Kairwan, the two latter voted = 
best stories of the year by the jury of the a 
Henry Memorial Prize, The Shame Dance, selected 
by O’Brien in his Best Stories for 1921, etc. 


N. Y., Am. Library Ser. 


302 P. 


a 


O’Hara, John Myers 

Pagan sonnets. various paging O ’23 
Me., Smith and Sale apply 
Ohio State Library 

Library laws of Ohio; in force Jan. 1, 
O ’23 Columbus, O., 
Oldham, John E. 

The problem of railroad consolidations; its na- 
ture and the factors involved in its solution; re- 
printed from the Harvard Business Review.  vari- 
ous paging © ’23 Bost., Merrill, Oldham & Co. 
pap. apply 
Platt, Electra 

Railings; just a wee book of mere words, guar- 
anteed to be entirely free of any tendency to 
improve the mind; embellished by Vernon Stone. 
no paging. il. S c. ’23 N. Y., [Author], 1053 South- 
ern Blvd. pap. 50 c. 


Portland, 


1923. 66 p. 


[Author] pap. apply 


Potter, Ermine Lawrence : 
Fattening steers; 1922 ed. 8 p. il. O (Ore. 
agric. exp. sta., bull. no. 193) ’22 Corvallis, Ore. 
[Author] apply 
Potts, Edward L. ; 
“The bright side,” with history of my life. 6 P 
front. (por.) il. D c. ’22 Louisville, Ky., Pentecost 
Pub. Co. apply 


Price, Richard Rees +a: 

The financial support of the University of Mich 
gan; its origin and development. 58 p. il. 
(Harvard bull. in educ., 8) ’23 Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. apply 


Ruthven, Alexander Grant _ . 

The amphibian and reptiles of the Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta, Colombia; with a description ‘. 
the region by M. A. Carriker, jr. 69 p. front. 1 
O ’22 Ann Arbor, Mich., Univ. of Michigan apply 
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TY Ser. stringer, Arthur John Arbuthnott 


runner; front by W. B. King. 












The gun . . 
— é 116 p. front. D ¢. '23; 09 Indianapolis, Ind., 
— ir 4 ° r é 
Bunyan Bobbs-Merrill $1.75 
Oolman. The story mainly of three persons bound | for a 
10mag “ American Republic on the “Laminian”; one, 
poutn tor who showed knowledge which 


the wireless opera 


‘mplied the Secret Service, the mysterious stranger 
implied tHe + 


“bh tales of revolutions and a lovely girl whose 
brother was at the head of one of the political 
vrties in the Republic. 


bibl.) he! 
parties 
Sudermann, Hermann 

The book of my youth; tr. by Wyndham 
Harding. 3094p. Oc. N. Y., Harper $2.25 


The “greatest living’ German dramatist and 
novelist tells his life-story from childhood to the 


‘J¢iiment of his ambitions; how he was born in 


in the 
° 
1ENSiyve 
le edu. 


— soverty, a frail, sensitive lad and a dreamer, how 
T0S- he came to write his first great novel, Dame Care, 
and how he felt when he wrote his first play, etc. 
po Thomson, Gladys Scott 
Lords Lieutenants in the 16th century; a 
study in Tudor local administration. 12+ 
Irses, 182 p. 0 ’23 N. Y., Longmans, Green $3 
Thorndyke, Helen Louise 
'* Honey Bunch: just a little girl; il. by 
Walter S. Rogers. 182 p. front. il. D [c. 23] 
N. Y. Grosset & Dunlap 60c. 
. Honey Bunch; her first days on the farm; 
. il, by Walter S. Rogers. 182 p. front. il. D 
lim (c. 23] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 60c. 


"its Honey Bunch; her first visit to the city; 
il. by Walter S. Rogers. 182 p. front. il. D 
[c. 23] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap 60c. 


be Thorne, Paul, and Thorne, Mabel 
A 291 p. D 


Y. The Sheridan Road mystery. 
(Popular copyrights) [c. ’21] N. Y., Grosset 
& Dunlap 75 ¢. 


i]- Vance, Louis Joseph 

$1 Red masquerade; being the story of the 
. Lone Wolf's daughter. 311 p. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’21] N. Y., Grosset & Dun- 
.d lap 75 ©. 


Viallate, Achille 
Economic imperialism and international re- 
) lations during the last fifty years. 15-+-180 p. 
(2 p. bibl.) O (Inst. of Politics pubs., Wil- 
. liams College, Williamstown, Mass.) c. N. Y., 
: Macmillan $2 
_Lectures by a professor of the Ecole Libre des 


| Sciences Politiques, Paris, covering the economic 
changes of the nineteenth century and the effect of 


+ 


these changes upon fhe commercial policy of the 


“reat Powers; the entrance of the United States into 
world commerce; tariff reform in England; the eco- 
nomic world after the war, etc. 

Weaver, Louise Bennett, and Le Cron, Helen 

Cowles 

: Bettina’s best salads and what to serve with 
them; il. by Eliz. Colborne. 215 p. front. 
col.) il. (pt. col.) D [e. ’23] N. Y., Burt 


$1.25 


Weir, Wilbert Walter 

roductive soils; the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful soil management and profitable crop 
Production; 2nd rev. ed. 164398 p. front. 
‘col.) O (Lippincott’s farm manuals) [c. ’23; 
20] Phil, Lippincott $2.50 
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Wells, Herbert George 
Men like gods: a novel. 327 p. D c. ’22; ’23 
Y., Macmillan $2 


A story of two thousand years hence, a panorama 
of the future in government, society, science, letters 
and morals; how two motor parties suddenly find 
themselves on a strange road, meeting people un- 
like any they have ever seen; they discover they 
are in Utopia, where as earthlings of a far past 
they are as much objects of curiosity to the in- 
habitants as are the Utopians to them, 


Werner, Emil A. 

The chemistry of urea; the theory of its 
constitution; and of the origin and mode of 
its formation in living organisms. 12+212 p. 
O (Monographs on biochemistry) ’23 N. Y., 
Longmans, Green $4.75 


Wheeler, Mary Curtis 

Nursing technic; il. prepared under per- 
sonal supervision of the author; 2nd rev. ed. 
reset. 314 p. (5% p. bibl.) il. S c. ’23; 18 
Phil., Lippincott $1.75 

For schools of nursing; places before the students 
the main objects of any nursing procedure in such 
a way as to induce them to think and plan for 
the comfort of the patient, as well as the mechanical 
process of getting the materials together and their 
proper use. 


White, George Starr 

Rithmic lite and color vibrations in diag- 
nosis and therapy. no paging. il. D c. ’22 
Los Angeles, Cal., Phillips Pr. Co. $2 


Whiting, Mary Bradford 

Dante the man and the poet; with 16 il. by 
Ascanio Tealdi. 6+190 p. front. O ’23 N.Y., 
Appleton $3.50 

A life of Dante for the general reader, giving 
a connected account of his career, as narrated by 
the old chronicles and a short and comprehensive 
description of his writings. 


Wilson, Harry Leon 

Somewhere in Red Gap. 408 p. front. D 
(Popular copyrights) [c. ’16] N. Y., Gros- 
set & Dunlap 75c. 


Woodlock, Rev. F. 

Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome; a 
criticism of Bp. Gore’s theory of the Catholic 
Church. 87 p. D ’23 N. Y., Longmans, Green 
$1.25 

Addresses delivered by Rev. F. Woodlock, S.]J., 
occasioned by an Advent series of addresses on 
“Catholicism and Roman Catholicism” by Bp. Gore 
in the Grosvenor Chapel, Mayfair. 


Wright, Frank Arnold 
The arts in Greece; three essays. 8+1IITI p. 
O ’23 N. Y., Longmans, Green $2 


Essays on The Dance, Music and Painting. 


Wylie, Elinor 

Black armour; a book of poems. 8+77 p. O 
c. ’23] N. Y.; Doran $1.75 
Penk Nebuchadnezzar, Prophecy, The Good 
Birds, Lucifer Sings in Secret, Nonchalance, De- 


mon Lovers, etc. 


Zwarg, Leopold F. co aioe 
A course of graded instruction, with il. in 


the use of horizontal bars, parallel bars, 
horses, rings, ladders, stall bars, giant 
strides, climbing poles, bucks, mats. 10+ 


109 p. il. O (Apparatus work for boys and 
girls) [c. ’23] Phil., John Joseph McVey $2.25 
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Title Index to the “‘Weekly Record’? 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


$3. A. Johnson 
Grosset 


Adventures in social welfare. 
Aesop’s fables. 50c. 
African hunting among the Thongas. Cham- 
berlain, G. A. $5 Harper 
Art of phrasing in English composition, The. 
Carew, P. T. $1.90 Stratford 
Arts in Greece, The. Wright, F. A. $2 
Longmans 
Barney. Hurst, S. B. H. $1.90 Harper 
Benny ‘Cleveland’s job and other verse. Camp- 
bell, J. A. $2.50 Nickerson 
Bettina’s best salads and what to serve with 
them. Weaver, L. B. and Le Cron, H. C. 
$1.25 Burt 
Black armour. Wylie, E. $1.75 Doran 
Black, white and brindled. Phillpotts, E. $2 
Macmillan 
Bobbsey twins camping, The. Hope, L. L. 
60c. Grosset 
Bondboy, The. Ogden, G. W. 75c. Grosset 
Book of my youth, The Sudermann, H. $2.25 
Harper 
Bunny Brown and his sister Sue and their 
trick dog. Hope, L. L. ; Grosset 
Canadian cities of romance. Hale, K. $3.50 
Doran 
Lev- 
Mosby 
Werner, E. A. $4.75 
Longmans 
Child’s history of England, A. Dickens, C. 
5oc. Grosset 
Clinics and collected papers of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, etc. $7.50 Mosby 
Collected papers from the Washington Univ. 
School of Med. $12 Mosby 
Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome. Wood- 
lock, F. $1.25 Longmans 
Course of graded instruction, etc. A Zwarg, 
L. F. $2.25 McVey 
Dante the man and the poet. Whiting, M. B. 
$3.50 Appleton 
Day’s journey, The. Maxwell, W. B. $2 
Doubleday 
Deerslayer, The. Cooper, J. F. 75c. Grosset 
De senectute. Harrison, F. $3 Appleton 
Development of social theory. Lichtenberger, 
J. P. $4 Century 
Diseases of the heart. Cowan, J. and Ritchie, 
W. T. Longmans 
Doctor Heraclius Gloss. Maupassant, G. de 
$1.50 _ 4 is Brentano’s 
Economic imperialism and international rela- 
tions during the last 50 years. Viallate. A. 
$2 Macmillan 
Evolution and religion. Robinson, J. L. $1.50 
Stratford 
Hodgson, G. E. $1.65 
Morehouse 
Dilnot, F. $2 
Stratford 
Finding the worth while in California. Saun- 
ders, C. F. $1.50 McBride 


Cerebrospinal fluid in health and disease. 
inson, A. $5 
Chemistry of urea, The. 


English mystics. 


Escapade of Roger Drew, The. 


First-grade manual. Bolenius, E. M. B&e. 


. 4 ¥ Houghton 
First reader. Bolenius, E. M. Houghton, 
Garden of memories, The, Cooper, H. St. J 


75c. 
Garis, L. C. 60c 


Grosset 

Grosset 

Garis, L. C. Gc. 

Grosse 

Guide to educational measurements, A. Hines 

H.C. $1.90 Houghton 

Gun runner, The. $1.75 

Bobhe 

Half portions. Ferber, E. 75c. Bases 

Home nurse’s handbook of practical nursing, 

A. Ajikens, C. A. Saunders 
Honey Bunch. Thorndyke, 60c. 


Gloria. ; 
Gloria at boarding school. 


Stringer, A. J. 


os. 1. 
Grosset 
Honey Bunch, her first days on the farm, 
Thorndyke, H. L. ‘ Grosset 
Honey Bunch, her first visit to the city. 6c. 
Grosset 
Mallarme. C, $2 
McBride 
How George Evans scrapped religion. Fitz. 
Simons, S. $2.50 Stratford 
How to play Pung Chow. Harr, L. L. $2 
Harper 

Interpretation of dental and maxillary Ro- 
He seams Ivy, R. H. & Ennis, L. M. 
Mosby 

lech in-the-pulpit and other talks to children, 
Shaw, A. A. $7 Judson Press 
Jane’s fighting ships, 1922. Parker, O. $16.80 
Lemcke & Buechner 

Joys of the road. Browne, W. R. 75c. 

Atlantic Mo. 

and. other 


House of the enemy, The. 


Press 
stories. 
Grosset 
A. E. 


Lamp-light fairy tales 
Bouvé, P. C. $1 
Lawn tennis do’s and don’ts. Crawley, 
75¢. McBride 
Left half Harmon. Barbour, R. H. &5c. 
Grosset 
Les Fastnachtspiele de Hans Sachs. Cattanes. 
H. 75c. Smith College 
London in seven days. Milton, A. $1.50 
McBride 
Lords Lieutenants in the 16th century. Thom- 
son, G. S. $3 Longmans 
Magic umbrella, The. Cory, D. 60c. Grosset 
Mechanical testirig. Batson, R. G. and Hyde, 
J. H. $10 Dutton 
Medical diagnosis for the student and practi- 
tioner. Greene, C. L. $12 Blakiston’s 
Men like gods. Wells, H. G. $2 Macmillan 
Midnight. Cohen, O. R. 75¢. Grosset 
Mixed faces. Norton, Bm: FSC. Grosset 
Nursery guide for mothers and nurses. Sauer, 
L. W. $1.75 Mosby 
Nursing technic. Wheeler, M. C. $1.75 
Lippincott 
Oesterreich, 
McBride 
$1.50 Outdoor. 
Enterprise Pub. Co. 


Occultism and modern science. 
T. K. $2 
Outdoor opportunities. 
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Coulter, M. C. $1.50 
Univ. C = Press 
_:. ig ceven days. Milton, A. $1.50 
pee McBride 
Lane, R. W. $3 Harper 
s applications, The. Findlay, 


Outline of genetics. 





Peaks of Shala. 
Phase rule and it 


A. $3.50 Longmans 
Pitching in a pinch, Mathewson, C. 85c. 
Grosset 
Polly's southern cruises, Roy, L. ‘ 
Grosset 
Populist movement in Georgia, The. Arnett, 
A M. $5.50 Longmans 


Pre-school child, The. Gesell, A. L. $1.90 


Houghton 
Primer. Bolenius, E. M. 60c. Houghton 
Prince of the house of David. Ingraham, J. 
H. soc. Grosset 
Productive soils. Weir, W. W. $2.50 
Lippincott 
Professor of life, A, Perry, ‘, $1.25 
Houghton 
Quest of the fish-dog skin, The. Schultz, J. 
W. $1 Grosset 
Ragged edge, The. MacGrath, H. 75c. 
Grosset 
Ralph on the midnight flyer. Chapman, A. 
60c. Grosset 
Recent tendencies in the theatre. Macmillan, 
D. 5oc. Univ, N. C. Press 
Redeeming old homes. Hill, A. L. $3 Holt 


Red masquerade. Vance, L. J. 75c. Grosset 
Rithmic lite and color vibrations in diagnosis 
and therapy. White, G. S. $2 
Phillips Pr. Co. 
Roof tree, The. Buck, C. N. 75¢. Grosset 

Rustle of silk, The. Hamilton, C. 75¢c. 
_ Grosset 

Bacheller, I. A. $1.50 
Macmillan 

Bolenius, E. M. 72c. 

Houghton 
Shame dance, The. Steele. W. D. $2 Harper 
Sheridan Road mystery, The. Thorne, P. & 
Thorne, M. 75¢. Grosset 


Scudders, The. 


Second reader. 
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Six little Bunkers at Farmer Joel’s. Hope, L. 
L. 60c. Grosset 
Some favorite verses. Magraw, J. E. $2 


Stratford 
Somewhere in Red Gap. Wilson, H. L. 75¢c. 
Grosset 

Song of Hiawatha. Longfellow, H. W. soc. 
Grosset 

Songs of the silence and other poems. Holmes, 
FLL. $1.75 McBride 
Splendid folly, The. Pedler, M. 75c. Grosset 


Stenographic expert, The. Bottome, W. and 
Gregg, J. R. Gregg ‘Pub. Co. 
Story of a woolly dog, The. Hope, L. L. 5oc. 


Grosset 
Swinging lanterns. Enders, E. C. $250 
Appleton 
Tale of Grandma Goose, The. Bailey, A. S. 
50c. Grosset 
Tale of Mistah (Mule, The. Bailey, A. C. 5oc. 
Grosset 
Text-book of Materia Medica for nurses. Paul 
Ch ea SIS Saunders 
Things remembered. Hardy, A. S. $5 
Houghton 
Third reader. Bolenius, E. M. 76c. 
Houghton 
Thirteen worthies. Powys, L. $1.75 
Am. Lib. Ser. 
Tom Slade on Overlook Mountain. Fitzhugh, 
P. K. Grosset 


Unfinished tales from a Russian prison. Har- 
rison, M. E. $2 Doran 
University of Chicago poems. Lewis, E. H. 
75C. Univ. Chic. Press 


Veterinary hygiene. Klimmer, M. $4.75 
A. Eger 
Wee MacGreegor. Bell, J. J. Soc. Grosset 
Wind wagon, The. Cory, D. 60c. Grosset 
Wrong shadow, The. Brighouse, H. $2 
McBride 
Youth of America, The. Marsh, D. L. 75c. 
Meth. Bk. Con. 
Ziska. Corelli, M. $2 Stokes 


Rare Books, Autographs and Prints 


F cchibisear by Marius A. J. Bauer are on 
exhibition at the Kraushaar Gallery, 
where they may be seen until June 30. 


A bust of Dante, presented to New York 
University by Congressman F. H. La Guardia, 
was unveiled last week. It is placed in the 
niche above the entrance to Language Hall. 


A bronze tablet is to be affixed to the tulip 
poplar tree of which Joel Chandler Harris 
once said: “Let this tree be my memorial.” 
The Presentation of the tablet will take place 
during the annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Woman's Clubs at Atlanta. 


The Edgar Allan Poe Shrine at Richmond, 
a, has recently acquired several pages of 
Poe manuscript, a gift, or rather an indefinite 





loan, made by Merrill Griswold of Cambridge, 
Mass., on behalf of himself and Roger and 
Anna Griswold, grandchildren of Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold, Poe’s first editor and biog- 


rapher. 


Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain’s off- 
cial biographer, has made a final collection of 
the best speeches of the great humorist which 
will be published this month by Harpers. This 
collection is compiled from the original manu- 
scripts and is intended to take the place of 
earlier collections which have been largely 
made up from newspaper clippings. 


This year’s annual exhibition of the Club 
of Odd volumes of Boston is devoted to 
French illustrated books of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, many collectors having made loans, 
among them Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of this 
city who has loaned some of the gems of the 
celebrated Schumann collection. The Fogg 
Museum at Harvard has another exhibition 
which will be of interest to those who have 
had the good fortune to see that of the Club 
of Odd Volumes. It consists of the original 
drawings by Eisen, Watteau and other artists 
of the eighteenth century. These exhibits are 
from the Harvard Library and the private 
collections of Paul J. Sachs. 


For the second time since his burial the 
tomb of John Bunyan, author of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in Bunhill Fields’ Burial Ground, 
near London, has been renovated and re- 
dedicated. Among those who took part in the 
service, held in the Wesley Chapel in which 
the great revivalist used to hold preaching ser- 
vice at five o’clock in the morning, was Mrs. 
John Brown, widow of Rev. Dr. John Brown, 
who was thirty-nine years minister of the 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, and was the bio- 
grapher of the famous author. 


One of the most interesting of the recent 
announcements made by the Grolier Club of 
this city is of a series of six books, each one 
of which is produced by an eminent Ameri- 
can printer. The names of the printers and 
the books they are to print are as follows: 
Thomas Maitland Cleland, an unpublished 
play by Lord Dunsany; Walter Gilliss, “The 
Culprit Fay,” by James Rodman Drake; 
Frederick W. Goudy, “Three Essays,” by 
Augustine Birrell; John Henry Nash, “Quat- 
trocentisteria,” by Maurice Hewlett; Bruce 
Rogers, “The Pierrot of the Minute,” by 
Ernest Dowson; Carl Purington Rollins, “A 
Lodging for the Night,” by R. L. Stevenson. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given to the 
John Hay Library of Brown University the 
famous McLellan collection of Lincolniana. 
In announcing the gift Dr. Harry Lyman 
Koopman, the university librarian, said that 
Mr. Rockefeller, who is a member of the 
Brown class of 1807, has made it as an ex- 
pression of his loyalty to his alma mater and 
also on account of the appropriateness of the 
building as the chief visible memorial to his 
distinguished fellow alumnus, John Hay, to be 
the shrine of this famous assemblage of 
Lincoln memorabilia. The McLellan collec- 
tion was formed over a long series of years 
by Charles Woodberry McLellan of Cham- 
plain, N. Y. It contains more than 3700 books 
and pamphlets, approximately 120 legal papers, 
autograph letters and miscellaneous autogra- 
phic material of Lincoln himself, and about 
180 other pieces of autographic material. 
There are also broadsides, political posters, 
medals, pictures, ballots, badges, and other 
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items. In all the collection totals 6000 pieces 
A special exhibition of the choicest items will 
be made during commencement week, Jur, 
18-20. 


The largest collection of Dickensiana 
brought together since the Grolier Club ey. 
hibition of 1913 is now on exhibition at the 
book shop of Harry F. Marks, at 187 Broad. 
way. The first editions, illustrations and 
mementoes of the great novelist, selected from 
the best collections in this country, are said 
to be worth in the neighborhood of $100,000, 
Only a few items are for sale. The relics oj 
Dickens include the gray bowler hat he wore 
on the day of his death; a sandal-wood box 
presented by the author to his wife, Kate 
Hogarth on their wedding day, with the in- 
scription: “From Charles Dickens to Kate. 
April 2, 1836,” an inscription which he carved 
with his own hand; and the silver loving cup 
presented by the staff of the Morning Chroni- 
cle to Dickens in 1837. The first edition in- 
clude the Lapham-Wallace “Pickwick” resent- 
ly purchased for $4600. Among the drawings 
are the Philthorpe originals for “Pickwick” 
based upon the original conceptions of “Phiz” 
but invested with a beauty and delicacy which 
the old drawings never had. Altogether, the 
exhibition is one of great interest to the Dick- 
ens lover and Mr. Marks has shown great in- 
dustry in bringing it together. 


In the recent sale of Americana from the 
libraries of the late Charles Eliot Norton, 
professor at Harvard University, and the late 
James Terry of Hartford, there was the man- 
uscript of an address in the handwriting of 
John Adams, first Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, delivered on the occasion of his 
first being presented to George III, his former 
sovereign, against whom he had played such a 
conspicuous part. This manuscript in part 
was as follows: “The United States of 
America have appointed me, their Minister 
Plenipotentiary to your Majesty; and_ have 
directed me to deliver to your Majesty this 
letter, which contains the evidence of it. It is, 
in obedience to their express demands, that 
I have the honor to assure your Majesty; 0! 
their unanimous decision and desire, to culti- 
vate the most friendly, and liberal intercourse, 
between your Majesty’s Subjects, and their 
Citizens; and of their best wishes for your 
Majesty’s health and happiness, and for that 
of your Royal Family. The appointment 0! 
a public Minister, from the United States to 
your Majestys’ Court, will form an epoch, 
the History of England and America—and as 
I think myself more fortunate than all my fel- 
low Citizens, .in having the distinguished 
honour to be the first in your Majesty's Royal 


; ‘ 3 ; a t8 
Presence in a diplomatic Character, so | shall 
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elf the happiest of men, if I can be 
in recommending my Country 
more to your Majesty’s Royal 
Benevolence; and of restoring the entire 
esteem, confidence and affection, or in better 
words, the old good nature and the old good 
humour, between People, who tho separ- 
ated by the ocean and under different govern- 
ments, have the same language, a similar 
Religion and kindred blood.” This historical 
manuscript, of great interest to the people of 


two great nations, brought $200. 
F. M. H. 


The Most Glorious Vice 


NYONE may develop the vice of book 
A collecting and book buying into a fine 

art, Bruce Barton states in a recent 
number of The Elks Magazine. The joys of 
impulsive book-shop browsing are sufficient for 
the real addict but the beginner can make faster 
progress by systematic, periodical doses. 

Four methods, which if followed will in- 
evitably make a confirmed book buyer out of 
the busiest business man, are suggested by Mr. 
Barton. He says: 

“It is necessary, first, to make sure that one 
will be frequently and regularly subjected to 
temptation. I take two precautions in this mat- 
ter. J am on the mailing list of two book- 
stores, one dealing only in new books and one 
only in old. 

“The arrival of catalogs undermines my 
resistance at regular intervals, but I do not 
trust to such impersonal tempters alone. Some 
time during the week, usually Saturday after- 
noon, I visit my favorite bookstore. 

“I am truly afraid of most stores. I have 
never entirely overcome my youthful terror of 
the suave sharp gentlemen behind the counters 
who know so much better than I do just what 
I ought to buy. But a bookstore is different 
You would hardly be allowed to enter a cloth- 
ing store, for example, and try on one suit 
after another all the afternoon without a single 
word of guidance, or solicitation from a clerk. 
A couple of hours’ visit to a grocery in which 
you did nothing but open packages and taste 
the contents would almost surely bring a hint 
of disapproval from the proprietor. But in a 
bookstore one may stay all day if he chooses; 
he may open volume after volume and sample 

as shamelessly as he likes; he may nibble at 
his lunch; he might very conceivably settle 
down and die in a dark corner—no one would 
ver trouble him. That the Zoo should be 
crowded every day with men and women star- 
ing at monkeys, while the bookstores with 
their freely offered treasures are so nearly 
empty—this is one of the curious things about 
human nature to me. 
; “One must have some definite schedule for 
ouying books. It is not enough to trust to 
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the whims of appetite. This may do for the 
periodical drinker, but the book-buyer’s thirst 
is not sustained in any such haphazard way. 
My own schedule is two books, at least, a 
week. I do not mean to say that I read two 
books every week. Reading books and buying 
them are quite different. I once interviewed 
a very rich man of affairs. Among other 
things he told me that his rule for getting 
rich had been to keep himself constantly in 
debt. Commit yourself to earn and pay a cer- 
tai amount of money within a certain time and 
you give yourself the greatest possible incen- 
tive, he said. Just as that man has kept him- 
self in debt to his bank, I like to keep myself 
in debt to my library. I have books lying 
around constantly which I have not read. They 
are an incentive to me, a reproach; they seem 
to cry out from the shelves and tables, saying: 
‘The days are passing and you are growing 
older; are you growing any wiser? When are 
you. going to cancel the debt you owe yourseif 
by opening and devouring our pages?’ 

“One must have some rule as to his reading, 
and the best rule I know is to read those books 
that interest you. Forced reading is no good. 
You must read some of the literature that bears 
on your business, of course—a trade paper, 
and the government reports and whatever new 
books are published that tell more efficient and 
economical ways for getting things done. But 
having given this necessary reading its just de- 
serts, select for your recreation and mental 
growth something that stirs your interest, and 
pursue it. Do you like to travel? Visit some 
one country—thru books—for a month. Does 
the history of other days appeal to you? 
Take some one period, or people, and buy and 
read books enough to make you feel that you 
really know it, or them. Are your conver- 
sational capacities limited? Live with the es- 
sayists for a while—with wise, humorous, 
human old Montaigne as a beginner. You will 
discover new resources within yourself. As a 
pump once primed gives out much more than 
it has taken in, so a mind into which a little 
of Montaigne or Emerson or Carlyle has been 
poured is stimulated to thought on many sub- 
jects, on its own account. 

“People are more interesting than anything 
else in the world. Hence, if you have never 
yielded at all to the book-buying, library-build- 
ing habit and are uncertain how to begin, let 
me suggest that you start with books written 
by good writers about great men, or by great 
men about themselves.” 


Catalogs Received 
A collection of state and criminal trials, old law 
books, biographies, rare broadsides, dying speeches, 
etc. (No. 445; Items 425.) Francis Edwards, 83, High 
Street, Marylebone, London, W. 1, England. 
Rare Americana, poetry, drama and biography. (No. 
24.) Shepard Book Co., 408 South State St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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THE AMERICAN BOOK TRADE JOURNAL 


Subscription Rates 


Im Zoned 1, 2, 3p 45 ANA § ceseeveccevevecesee$S$-00 
Im Zones 6, 7, ANd 8B cccscccccccvcsessseesees 5050 
Tae Comadé ccccccccces oes Se 
To Foreign Countries ..ccccccccccccvesesesess 6.00 


Single covies, 15 cents. Educational Number, in 
leatherette, $1.00; Christmas Bookshelf, 25 cents. 


Advertising Rates 
Front Section (full e 
ne = pages only) ............. $60.00 
One page ........$50.00 Half page 
Quarter page ..... 15.00 Eighth page 
The above rates are unspecified positions. 

‘oe a for cea Reading, Educational 

er, ristmas Boo ci 
cabsiendii shelf and Book Review 


The Weekly Book Exchange 


Books Wanted and For Sale 
jomiiiaipeinsiiema 


Under these headings subscribers are charged 15¢ 
a line (no charge for address); non-subscribers 20¢ 
a line, address extra. Bills for this service will be 
rendered monthly. Objectionable books are excluded 
as far as they ore noted. ; ; 

Write your wants plainly, on one side of the sheet 
only. Illegible “wants” are ignored. To insure 
prompt replies each title should begin on a separate 
line. Grouped titles in a solid paragraph, exceptmg 
those by one author, not allowed. The Weexty és mot 
responsible for errors. Parties with whom theré is no 


account must poy in edvence. ye 


In answering, please state edition, condition and 
price, including postage or express charges. Houses 
that will deal exclusively on a cash-on-delivery basis 
should put [Cash] after their firm name. The appear. 
ance of advertisements in this column, or elsewhere in 
the _WEEKLY does not furnish a guarantee of credit, 
While it endeavors to safeguard its columns by with 
holding the privileges of advertising should occasion 
arise, booksellers should take usual precautions in 

{ extending credit. 
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BOOKS WANTED 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Book Shop, Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Princes Puck, Una Silberrod. 
Alcove Book Shop, 936 Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 
I. C. S. Applied Chemistry, set. 


The American Baptist Pub. Soc’y, 1107 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Complete set, Anti-Nicene Fathers. 

Young’s Analytical Concordance, 

nall ed. 

Seven Dispensations, J. R. Graves. 

Confessions of St. Augustine, pub. Dutton. 

Two copies, Volcanic Fires. 


American Geographical Society, 3755 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Sept., 


Geographical Review for May, June, July, 
1916 and Feb., 1917. 


Arkansas Book Exchange, 104 W. Markham St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Master Mistress. 

Women of the Revolution. 

Readings in Nature’s Book. 

Vol. 8, Ridpath’s History of the World. 


Wm. Ballantyne & Sons, 1409 F St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


When Peggy Came to London. 


Funk & Wag- 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


English Toy Dogs, Lytton. 

Cobbett’s English Grammar. 

Heraldry of the Stewarts, G. Harvey Johnson. 

M. B. Field, Memories of Many Men and Some 
Women, N. Y., 1874. 


Beach’s Bookshop, 418 saeeeeee St., Indianapolis, 
nd, 


Greek Poets, Anthology, Dole, Crowell. 


C. P. Bensinger Cable Code Book Co., 19 Whitehall 
St., New York City. 

General Telegraph A B C sth Improved. 

Peterson Banking, Samper’s Code. 

Western Union, Lieber’s s5-Letter Codes. 

Any American-Foreign Language Code. 


The Book Shelf, 112 Garfield Pl., W., Cincinnati, 0. 


Asphalt and Other Poems, Orric Johns. 
Oliver Twist, Leather Everyman ed. 

Ancient. Lowly, C. Osborn Ward. 

Crucifixion, by an Eye Witness, J. D. Buck? 


The Book Shop of the Glass Block Store, Duluth, 
Minn. 


Flute of the Gods, Ryan. 


The Book World, 115 N. roth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Don Quioto, illus. by Daniel Vierge, pub. 1906. 
Pablo De Segovia, illus. by Daniel Vierge. 

Any books illus. by Daniel Vierge. 

Fly Fishing & Fly Making, John Hamilton Keene. 


Borough Hall Booke Shoppe, 337 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wild, Ten Lost Tribes. 
Twain, Hilcrest, vol. 25. 
Root, Overland Stage to Calif. 


Chas. L. Bowman & Co., 118 E. 25th St., New York 
City. 


Bruce, Romance of American Expansion. 

Conn, Story of Germ Life. 

Dawson, Stories from the Faerie Queen. 

Earle, Customs and Fashions of Old New England. 

Eastman, Indian Boyhood. 

Flandrau, Diary of a Freshman. 

Gates, Biog. of a Prairie Girl. 

Holland, Builders of United Italy. : 

Mowry, Marcus Whitman and the Early Days 0 
Oregon. 

Sharpe, Wonders of the Bird World. 

Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Biog., vol. ! 
and 2. 

Wade, Little Folks of N. A. 

Watt, Canterbury Pilgrims. 

Wright, Industrial Evolution of the U. S. 

Abbott, Queen Elizabeth; Richard III. 

Kingsland, Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games. 


Boyd’s, 314 Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Horace Butterworth, How to—Tumbling Tricks. 


Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. & 27th St., New York City: 


Rougemont, Histoire de la Litterature Franca's¢, 
originally issued by the Wm. R. Jenkins Co., New 
York City. 

Gouin, Premier Livre de Francaise pour les Fa 
fants; Cours de Francais pour Adultes, 2 v's: 
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BOOKS WAN TED—C ontinued 
¥ rentano’s—Continued 


B 
. tie Magic, Its Origins and Development, R. C. 
rompson, Bloch Pub. Co. 
. House of the Sphinx, H. R. Evans, pub. Neale. 


oad “; Black Magic and of Pacts, A. E. Waite, 
300k of BI 

‘egan Paul, 1898. b 

pet Worship in France, A. E. Waite, Kegan Paul, 
ea of Transcendental Magic, Eliphas Levi, 
trans. A. E. Waite. 

eenil Power, Arthur Avalon. 

isis Very Much Unveiled, Edmund Garrett. 


“Jlection of Colour Prints, Jules Gerin & Max- 
A co Pariah, pub: Century Co., New York. 
The Greek and Roman Orders, Mauch, pub. Wash., 

D. C., Reprint Cockney Incorporated. 

Declaration of Independence, profusely illus. ed. 
The Tyranny of the Country Side, E. F. & F. E. 
coca and Editorials, Daniel de Leon. 
Memories and Impressions, F. M. Hueffer. 
English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, P. Bate. 
Dictionary of Etiquette, Green. ’ 
His Secret Wife or a Crown of Thorns, Bert Harri- 
son. 


Chapters of Opera: More Chapters of Opera, Kreh- 
biel. 

A Grain of Dust, Phillips. : 

Comic Spirit of George Meredith, W. J. Beach. 

Sleep, Boris Sidis. s 

Art of Scientific Discovery, 1879, Gore. 

Republican France, Vizetelly. 

Decision of Character, Foster. 

Code of Victor Jallot, E. C. Carpenter. . 
Insect Pests of Fruits, 1909, Theobald. 

Life and Letters of Tchakowsky, Modeste Tchakow- 
sky. 

Mississippi as a Province Territory and State, J. 
F. H. Claiborne. 

Fergy the Guide, H. S. Canfield. 

French Revolution, C. E. Mallet, 2 copies. 

Edgar Poe and His Critics, Sarah Helen Whit- 
man. 

La Terre, Emile Zola, English trans. 

Ritual of Trancendental Magic, Elevhas Levi. 
Treatise on Painting, Leonardo da Vinci. 

Songs of the City; King’s Palace, Anna Louise 
Strong. 

Log of a Japanese Journey. 

No. 2 of the Northwest Series, Cowmen and Rust- 
lers, Ellis. 

Record of Nicholas Freydon, 2 copies. 

Science and Christian Tradition, Huxley. 

Races of Man, Deniker. 

Ethnology, A. H. Keane. 

Monroe Doctrine, Henderson. 

Kings of the Queensbury 
Prize Ring, Norton. 

Tell England, Raymond. 

Life of Lincoln, Herndon & Weik. 

Sea and the Jungle, rst ed., H. M. Tomlinson. 

lumen, Flammarion. 

Works of Rabelais, Dore illus. 

Story of Louis, Oliver Onions. 

Conversations with Eckerman, Bohn Library ed., 
Goethe. 

Old Time Wall Papers, Sanborn. 

Soeculation as a Fine Art, Dickson G. Watts. 

The Disciple, Bourget. 

Eeyptian Religion, Adolf Erman. 

Hieroglyphic Writing, Allan Gardiner. 

Article by Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian Archae- 

_ ology for April. ors. 

Life in Ancient Egypt, Erman. 


Brentano’s, F & 12th Sts.. Washington, D. C. 
Watson, Story of France. 2 vols. 

Journal of Philip V. Fithian. 

7 10Ux, Mystery of the Yellow Room. 

Tammond, Colonial Mansions of Maryland. 

Beede, Sitting Bull and Custer. 


The Brick Row Book Shop. Inc., 104 High St., 
New Haven, Conun. 

Canterbury Tales, Chaucer, illus. London ed. 

The Love Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, Hume. 

Love Letters, Abelard & Heloise, Temple Classics. 


Realm, Stories of the 





Brick Row Book Shop—Continued 
Life & Letters, vol. 1, Shorthorn. 
Literary Reviews, vol. 2, Shorthorn. 
Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine, Hall, 


Bridgman’s Book Shop, a Main St., Northampton, 
ass. 
F. S. Robinson, English Furniture. 


Morris H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Anderson, Sherwood, Windy McPherson’s Son, 1916; 
Winesburg, Ohio, 1919. 

Cather, Willa, April Twilights, 1903; The Troll 
Garden, 1905; Alexander’s Bridge, 1912; O. Pio- 
neers, 1913; Song of the Lark, 1915; My Antonia, 
1918; One of Ours, Ltd. 

Hergesheimer, Lay Anthony, 1914; Mountain Blood, 
1915; Three Black Pennies, 1917; Gold and Iron, 
1918; Java Head, Itd. ed.; Happy End, Itd. ed.; 
Linda Condon, Itd. ed. 

Mencken, H. L., Ventures into Verse, 1903; Geo. 
Bernard Shaw, 1905; Nietzsche, 1908; The Artist, 
1912; Man vs. the Man, ig10. 

Any other first eds., autograph or mss. material 
of above authors any time. 

Lincoln items in all languages: biographies, obit- 
uaries, eulogies, pamphlets, bibliographies, car- 
toons, attacks, illustrations. 

Anything by or about or mentioning Roosevelt, 
pub. Govt. Press, Washington. 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway & Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Monkhouse, Chinese Porcelains. 


Foster Brown Co., Ltd., 472 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal, Can. 


Voyages on the St. Lawrence, Abbe Caron. 
Fleet Street, Besant. 

General Lee, Wolseley. 

The Bytown Coons. 
Life Histories of 
Seton. 

Boy Scouts of America, Thompson Seton. 

Manual of the Woodcraft Indians, Thompson Seton. 
Bush Songs and Oversea Voices, A. Saffroni-Mid- 
dleton. 

In the Heart of Old Canada, William Wood. 
The Boss of Wind River, A. M. Chisholm. 
Historical Manual of English Prosody, 
George Saintsbury. 

Bird Life on the Borders, A. Chapman. 
The Help-Mate, May Sinclair. 

Handbook of Geology for Use of the Canadian Stu- 
dent, William Dawson. 

Paradisus in Sole; Theatnum Botamcune, Parkin- 
son. 

Doctrine of Limits, Whewell. 

To Mesoptomia and Kurdistan in Disguise, Soane. 
The Opinion Shop. 

Rutherford, Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians 
and the Thessolonians. 

Unexplored Spain, Chapman & Buck. 

Summer & Winter Houses, Henry Glassford Bell. 
Raid on Beausejour, C. G. D. Roberts. 

Anthony and Cleopatra, Weigall. 

English Costume Paintted and Described, 
Clayton Calthrop, Macmillan. 

Pictures of Wild Animals, Thompson Seton. 

Main Current in roth Century Literature, 6 vols., 
English ed., Brandes. 

Canadian Banking System, Eckhardt. 

Memoirs of Count Grammont. 

Canada, The Empire of the North. Agnes C. Laut. 

Life and Sport on the North Shore of the St. 
Lawrence, Comeau. 

Tohn Broun, A Biography Fifty Years After, Os- 

“ wald Garrison Villard. 

The Head of the Family, Mrs. Craik. 


Northern Animals, Thompson 


3 vols., 


Dion 


John S. Brownne, 17 W. 43 St., New York City. 
Chapin, Charles V., Municipal Sanitation in U. S., 


Snow, 1901. : 
Wilkinson, George, The Voice, 1882. 


Burrows Bros. Co., 633 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Ascent Thro’ Christ, Griffith-Jones. 
Chemistry of Dyestuffs only, Knecht. 





BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Bushloper Book Store, 7. W. Bay St., Jacksonville, 
a. 


Footprints of the World’s History, John Clark Rid- 
path. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 312 W. 34th St., New York City. 
Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 


Campion & Co., 1313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grimm Tales Made Gay, Carryl. 

Malayan Monochromes, Clifford. 

Titles, Allan Pinkerton. 

Peter Stuyvesant, Tuckerman. 

History of New York in the 17th Century, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Ransslaer. 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co., State St., Chicago, Iil. 


Amateur Garden, George W. Cable, pub. Scribner’s 
Sons. 


C. N. Caspar Co., 454 E. Water, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bastin, Insects. 

Britannica, Werner ed., vol. 11, blue cl. 

Melendy, Vivalore. Ea 

Balzac, Droll Stories, quote eds., etc. 

Masuccio, Novellino, quote eds., etc. 

Rabelais, Works, quote eds., etc. 

Heptameron, quote eds., etc. 

Boccaccio, Decameron, quote eds., etc. 

Gardner, Absorption Refrigerat. Machines. 
Philistine, vols. 1 to 7, 47, 41 to end. 

Conn. Men in the Revolution. 

Georges, Bruce and Halstead, Rational Geometry. 
Frances Lord, Christian Science Healing. 

Busch, Max and Maurice. 

Shakespeare, Temple ed., flex. red leath., any vol. 1. 
Meyer, Book of Ornaments. 

Literary Digest, July, 1922, Sept. 9, 1922. 

Modern Am. Law, vols. 1, 9, 12 of 15 vol. ed. 
Nat. Geog. Mag., Apr. 19, 1919. 

Jeremy Bentham’s Works. 

Hale, Life of Wilson. 

Todd, Armory of U. S. 

Fox-Davies, Heraldic Badges. 

Crozier, Virginia Heraldica. 

Coates, Seeing the Invisible. 

James, The American; Wings of the Dove, 2 vols. 
Lossing, Field Book of Revol., vol. 2. 

Dickens, Works, 8vo, vol. 22, any binding, Scribner. 


Central Book Co., 93 Nassau St., New York City. 
Bar Association Reports of All States. 


Geo. M. Chandler, 75 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 


Brackenridge, Views of La. 

Bradbury, Travels in N. A. 

Gautier, Works, 10 vols., 8vo. 

Gracian, Art of Worldly Wisdom. 

Hamerton, Graphic Arts, 4to, 1882; Landscape, 4to. 

Harris, Told by Uncle Remus, 1st ed., 1905; Uncle 
Remus & Brer Rabbit, 1st ed., 1906; Uncle Remus 
& Little Boy, 1st ed., 1910; Mr. Rabbit at Home, 
1st ed., 1895; Daddy Jake the Runaway, Ist ed., 
1889. 

Hough, The Way to the West; The Purchase Price. 

Lewis & Clark’s Travels, Coues ed., 4 vols. 

Livingston, Mystery of the Twin Rubies. 

Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion. 

Montaigne Essays, Hazlitt’s ed., 3 vols., 1877. 

Parton, Life of Jackson. 

Pennell’s Whistler, 2 vols. 

Peters, Kit Carson, 1874. 

Roosevelt. Winning of the West, rst ed., vols. 3-4. 

Somers, The Bridge. 

Stevenson’s Works, Thistle ed., 

Talleyrand. Memoirs, < vols. 

Tarbell, Life of Lincoln, 2 vols., rst ed., 1900. 

Thoreau, Week on the Concord, etc., rst ed., 1840 

Valdes, Marquis of Penalta. 

Wilson, Somewhere in Red Gap. 


Wm. G .Chapman, 118 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Collier’s Weekly, Feb. 17, 1012. 


Chicago Book Store, 62 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Til. 
Robert Adam and His Brother, John Swarbrick 


27 vols. 


The Publishers’ W eekly 


City Library Assn., Springfield, Mass. 
Daudet, La Belle, Nivernaise, in English 
Clements, Plant Physiology and Ecology Holt 
Cullum, Biographical Register of Officers ‘and G dy 

ates of the U. S. Military Academy, yojls =i 
and 3, 1891 ed., vol. 6, 1920 ed. ‘ha 
Johnson, Famous Single and Fugitive Poems Hol 
Kellogg, How to Celebrate Thanksgiving os 
Christmas. 
Mason, Humorous Masterpieces from American Lit 
erature, Putnam. ™ 
Mitford, Our Village, il. by Thomson. 
Enelow, Jewish View of Jesus, Macm. 
Webb, The Freemasons’ Monitor. 
Blake, Realities of Freemasonry, Chapman. 


The Arthur H. Clark Co., 4027 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 
a Clark Exped., ed. Coues, 4 vols., Harper, 


and 


Harmon, Jl. of Voy. and Travels, 1820, 
Bridger, Jas., Biog. Sketches by Dodge. 
Duniway, Captain Gray’s Company, 1859. 
Butler, Red Cloud. 

Custer and Hazen, Some Corrections of “Life 9, 
Plains,”’ 1875. 3 

James, Acct. of Exped. from Pittsburgh to R. Mts. 
Phila., 1823. 

Palmer, Powder River Exped. 

Holladay, Claim Before Congress for 
Committed by Indians, N. Y., 1872. 

Hough, Story of Outlaw. 

Johnston, Experiences of a Forty-Niner. 

Judd, Campaigning Against Sioux, 1906. 

Jéffrey, Territory of Wyoming, 1874. 

Wall, Recollections of Sioux Massacre. 

Richardson, Wm. H., Journal, N. Y., 1848. 

Sargent, Gen. Hazen on Post of Duty in Great Am. 
Desert, 1874. 

Sturgis, Common Sense View of Sioux War. 

Taylor, Sioux War, 1862. 

Wyeth, Oregon, Cambridge, 1833. 

Strahorn, To Rockies and Beyond, 2nd ed., 1870. 

Wadsworth, National Wagon Road Guide from St. 
Jos. and Council Bluffs, on Miss. River, 1858. 

Warren, Explor. in Dakota Country, 1855. 

Eliot’s Five Feot Bookshelf. 

M’Gaw, Philip Seymour. 

Strickland, Pioneers of West. 

Everhart, Hist. of Eberharts. 

Ohio Farmer, vols. 1-72. 

Street Railway Bulletin, Boston, vols. 1-6. 

Electric Railway Gazette, N. Y., vols. 1-14. 

Lossing, Field Book of Revolution, orig. 4to ed. 

Eastern Md., any books treating on Customs, etc., 
during Colonial Days. 

James, G. W., Little Journeys to Strange Places; 
Cliff Dwellers of S. W.; Old Missions of Ariz. 
etc.; Indians of Ramonas Country; In and Out of 
Old Missions of N. Mex., etc.; Little Journeys 
to Strange Places and People in S. W. Land; 
What the White Race May Learn from Indian. 

Langford, Vigilante Days and Ways. 

Tribune Almanac, N. Y., 1902, 1908, 1912, 1913, 1915, 
to date. 

Outlook, N. Y., vols. 1-47. 

Beckwourth, Jas. P., Life and Adv., N. Y., 1856 

Farnham, Travels in G. W. Prairies, 1841. 

Cooke, Screens and Adven. in Army. 

Inman, Stories of Old Sante Fe Trail. 

Gass, Patrick, Life and Times, Jacobs. 

Beckwith, Creoles of St. Louis. 

Houghton, Exned. of Donner Party, 1020. 

Holmes, Wild Life in Far West, 1874. 

Hughes, Doniphan’s Exned., 1847. 

Walker, Campaigns of Custer in N. W., 188: 


The John Clark Co., 1783 E. rth St., Cleveland, 0. 


American Year Books, 1920 to 1023. 

Rurton, The Kasidah. pub. Mosher. 

Brown, International Trade and Exchange. 
Carroll, Hunting of the Snark. 

Garstang, Lad of the MAfittites. 

Kirk, The Norsk Nightingale. 

Lorimer, By the Waters of Egypt. ie 
Masefield, Melloney Holtspur, ed. de luxe; Righ 
Royal, ed. de luxe. 

Mulford’s White Cross Library, vols. 2, 3, 4, 5 

Miller, Anatomy of the Lung. . 

Monahan & Phillins, The Farragut School, Burea 
of Education, Bulletin no. 49 10913. 


Spoliations 
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John Clark Co.—Continued . 


vine, Beyond the West. 

“ Marius the Epicurean. 

nimal Intelligence. 

d Encyclopedia, 1903 and 1915. 


Pater, | 
Thorndike, A 
World Almanac an 


Colesworthy’s Book Store, 66 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Mars and Its Mysteries, Morse. 

Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes, Morse. 
\ B. Cc. Code, 5th or 6th ed. ; 

Practical Garage Accownting, Hollister. 
Euphrosyne and Her Golden Book, Lawson. 


College for Women Library, 11130 Bellflower Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bancroft, Deaconesses in Europe. 

Boyd, State registration for nurses, ed. 2. 

Butler, Lives of the Saints. 

Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors. 

oolidge, Chinese Immigration. 

Crowell Tuberculosis Dispensary Methed and Pro- 
cedure. 

Dame and Brooks, handboek ef the Trees of New 
England. 

Daudet, Letters From My Mill. | 

Dehey, Relig. Orders of Women in the U. S. 
Dickins & Lane, Poole, Life of Sir Harry Parkes. 
Erskine, Leading Am. Novelists. 

Grifis, Townsend Harris. 

Hearn, Japanese ~~ Tales. 

Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution. 

Hughes, Loyola (Gt. Educators). 

Koos, Admn. of Secondary School Units. (Univ. of 
Chi. Sup., ed. mon., v. 1, No. 3). 

Kropotkin, Mutual Aid. 

Longstreet, Georgia Scenes. 

Miller, In the Kitchen. 

Montague, Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge. 

Packard, Hist. of Medicine in the U. S. 

Payne, Leading Am. Essayists. 

Culler Coe Shakespeare’s Christmas; Delectable 
hichy. 

Ramsay, Classies and Pop. Education. 

Russell, My Diary North and South. 


Williams, Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Wil- 

liams. \* 

Withiagaaty Medical History From the Earliest 
imeés, 


Wrench, Lord Lister, His Life and Work. 


Columbia University Library, New York City. 


Erskine, J., Leading American Nevelists, Holt, 1910. 
Gley, Eugene, The Internal Secretions, Hoebner, 
1917, 

Johnson, Samuel, Works, Vol. 7, 11, Literary Club 
.ed., Pofraet Book Co., Troy, N. Y., 1903. 

Kipling, Writings, Vols. 9 and 10, Outward Bound 
ed, Scri’ner. 

Pais W. M., Leading American Essayists, Holt, 


Remsen, Ira, Prineiples of Theoretical Chemistry, ° 


latest edition, Phila., lea. 

Shearin, H. G., A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk- 
_ Songs, Lexington, rort. 

Stevenson, Rebert Louis, Works, Vols. 2, 7, 11, 22, 
ye nie ed. : 
Noostates W. B., Union of South Africa, Pitman, 


ronalidete, P., Life in Moslem East, Dodd, Mead, 
neces ie 3 copies, Psych. Rev. Co. (Psych. 

“9 4 . IF 
Fr nas, SF On Af s he ‘ 

»o% LL, ter Images, z copies (Psych. 
tt No. 12), Psych. Rev. Co. ~ : eo 
4 a Pierre and Jean (complete works, vol. 
: contain Introduction), Brainard. 

port of Challenger Expedition, IX., Foraminifera. 


Lani : . ‘ 
Hocbech, aunt A., Sonnts to Sidney Lanier, 


Hei 
fine, H., Poems, trans. By Louis Untermeyer, New 


‘ork. 
Nib : 

chal peetied, tr. by W. N. Lettsom, with a spe- 
toa rod. by W. H. Carpenter, rev. ed., The Co- 
‘onial Press, gor, ; 
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Columbia University Press Bookstore, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
American Fertilizer. 
een Age. 
emical and Metallurgical Engineeri 
Color Trade Journal. P en 
Drugs, Oils and Paints. 
Electrical World. 
Glassworker. 
Hide and Leather. 
India Rubber World. 
Journal of Biological Chemistry. 
Journal of Physical Chemistry. 
Leather Manufacturer. 
Paper, weekly ed. 
Pharmaceutical Era. 
Physical Review. 
Proc. Amer. Philosophical Society. 
Rubber Age. 
Science. 
Sugar, monthly ed. 
Textile Colorist. 
Textile World. 
Complete sets of above, from Vel. I. to i022, incl., 
index vols., bound vols., preferred. 
Morel, Truth and the War. 
Herzig, Mine Sampling and Valuing. 
Bakeless, Economic Causes of Modern War. 
Vissernig, Chinese Currency. 
Clark, Practical Rhetoric. 
Johnson, Lionel Pigét, Poetical Works. 


The Columbus Book Exchange, 16 East Chestnut St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Cheasley, Numerology. 
Life and Confessions of John D. Lee. 
Galton, Hereditary Genius. 


Copley Square Book Shop, 603 Boylston St., 
Bostoh, Mass. 


The Trail Drivers of Texas, Saunders. 
Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade, McCoy. 
Log of a Cowboy, Adams. 

Any books on the West, by Andy Adams. 
Traces of the Elder Faith of Ireland. 

Story of the Union Jack, Barlow Cumberland. 
The Wonderful Law, H. L. Hastings. 

Sir W. S. Gilbert, Isaac Goldberg. 

Rotherham New Testament. 

History of Doctrine of Future Life, Alger. 
Any unusual items on Christian Science. 


Cornell Co-operative Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Copy each, Drake, etc., Essays in Critical Realism, 
published By Macmillan. 
Duff-Spinosa’s Political and Ethical Philosophy, 
published by James Macelhose & Son, 1903. 


Samuel Dauber, 83 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Renan, History of Israel. 

Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed. 

Dunbar, History of Travel in America. 

Ovid, Art of Love. 

Jackson, Ortodontia. 

Owen Jones, Grammar of Ornament. 

Racinet, Polychromatic Ornament. 

Hegel, Philosophy of Religion. 

Nietzsche, Set in Foulis’ Edition. 

Schoppenhauer, World as Will and Idea. 

Harvard Classics. 

Please quote all good items on Art, Archealogy, Ar- 
chitecture, Furniture, Decoration, Ornament, Paint- 
ing, Engraving, Etching, items on early American 
Arts and Crafts, Books on Philosophy, Anthropol- 
ogy, Comparative Religion, Primitive Customs, 
Folklore, Occultism, Mysticism, Alchemy, Rosic- 
rucians, Secret Societies, American, English and 
Continental Catalogues solicited. 


Dawson’s Bookshop, 627 South Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Admiral Porter, Alan Dare and Robert L’Diable. 
Anderson, Assyrian and Babylonian Astrology. 
Agular, Vale of Cedars. 
Babbits’ Light and Color. 
Rach, W. H. Big Bible Stories. 
Barr, A., All the Days of My Life; Knights of the 
Net. 
Rilling’s Scarab of Destiny. 
Buck’s Cosmic Consciousness. é 
Buchanan’s Psychognomy Therapeutical. 





BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Dawson’s Bookshop—Continued 


Bierce, Ambrose, Anything with exception of Col- 
lected Works, 1st eds. 

Carver, Brother of Third Degree. 

Cheivos Palmistry, 1893 ed. 

Corporal Si Clegg. 

Cooney, Dons of Old Pueblo. 

Crane, Geo., Life of, by Himself, 1910, Calif. 

Collins, Mabel, As the 5un Moves Northward, sev- 
eral copies. eee Lae 

De Stael, Mme. Delphine. 

Disrali, Myra. : 

Drusilla With a Million. 

Dunbar, Paul Lawrence, Sermons on tle Mount. 

Dukhite Snake, Atlanta Constitution. 

Eckerthausen, Cloud upon the Sanctuary. 

Ebers, Geo., The Hour Will Come. 

Eon and Eona. 

Essing, O. E., Injurious and Beneficial Insects of 
California. 

Gerould, Katherine, Vain Oblations. 

Gelden, Old Jed Prouty. 

Harland, Nemesis. 

Harvard Theological Revue, July 1920. 

Hall, Walter Scott, Universal Laws and Natural 
Forms. 

Initiate, The. 

King, Marie, Principles of Nature, Vols. 1 and 2. 

Lloyd, Etidorpha, early eds. only. 

Mathers, McGregor, Kaballah Unveiled; Sacred 
Magic. 

Mather, Horace E., Lineage of Rev. Richard Mather, 
1890. 

MacKaye, Maria Ellery, The Convent Life of Geo. 
Sand; The Abbess of Port Royal. 

McRee’s Life and Letters of James Iredell. 

McFee, Eight Hour Shifts Limited, autographed, 
any 1st eds. 

Mencken, H. L., any 1st eds. 

McCarthy, Pyramid of Gizah. 

Noyes Family Genealogy. 

Our Eminent Christians. 

Plato, Timalus. 

Riley, Loss of Brig Commerce, 1814 

Robinson & Dow, Sailing Ships of New England, 
1607-1907. 

She Who Will Not When She May. 

St. Felix, Little Game of Destiny. 

Taylor, C., Appendix to Sayings of Jewish Fathers, 
1807. Putnams; Sayings of Jewish Fathers, com- 
prising Pirque; Aboth in Hebrew and English, 
2nd ed., 1808, Putnams. 

Theosophic Messenger, any bound numbers, except 
vols. 12 and 13. 

U. S. GS. Bull. no. 309, Oil 
Santa Clara Valley, etc., Calif. 

Santa Cruz Folio Geolg. Survey. 

Roma Prasad, Nature’s Finer Forces. 

Green, Anna K., That Affair Next Door. 

Huxley, Some Controverted Questions, Compiled by 
His Son. 

Science of Man, 1st and 2nd eds., by Mrs. Eddy. 


DeWitt’s Bookstore, 620 14th St., Oakland, Calif. 


Ambrose Bierce, set limited ed. 

Wide Awake, bound vols. prior to 1880. 

Colton, Three Years in California; Deck and Port. 

Wilmans, Conquest of Poverty; Anything by. 

Lewis, Sunset Trail. 

Vinton, Adventures of a Superfluous Husband. 

Willcocks, Wingless Victory; Man of Genius. 

Irwin, Nautical Tales of a Landsman. 

Active Service, Vol. I, comp., or Vol. I., No. 2. 

Huban Cobwebs. 

Aristotle’s Natural History, 
Bohn. 

Pliny’s Letters, vol II, or set, Circa, 1732. 

Treatise on Metaphorism, by Van Hise, U. S. G. S., 
Wash., D. C., 1904. 


in Puente Hills, 


10 vols., Metaphysics, 


Dixie Business Book Shop, 140 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 


Legal Forms, Leonard A. Jones. 
Chas. H .Dressel, 552 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
De Brack, Cavalry Outpost Duties. 


The Publishers’ Wee ly 


Dunster House a Holyoke St., Cambridge 


Porter, Charlotte, Lips of Music. 
1 Things Bes Soldiers om Civilians; Can Such 
sch, Sholom, Mottke the Vagabond in Noy “ 
Brown, Elkanah Settle, His Life oa ach wu 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 68: Fifth Ave. 
York City, ae 


Ade, More Fables. 

Buchan, Thirty-Eight 
Standfast. 

Beche, Louis, Ema, the Half-Blood; Old Convic 
Days; Strange Adventures of James Shervinton 
and Other Stories; Under Tropic Skies; Adyen. 
tures of a Supercargo; The Call of the South. 
Pearl Divers of Roncador Reef and Other Stories 

Besant, Armore of Lyonesse. Sarr 

Besier, R., Lady Patricia. 

Churchward, Signs and Symbols of Prehistoric Man, 

Dunsany, Nowadays, 1st ed., The Four Seas Co. | 

Dickens Works, illustrated by Th. Nast. 

Davis, Richard H., Boy Scout and Other Stories: 
Episodes in Van Bibber’s Life; Orator of Lapata 
City; Miss Civilization. 

De Vinne, Title-Pages. 

Dowling, Rich Man’s Poverty and Poor Men's 
Wealth, 1917; Saturday Night Sermons. 

Forester, American Horses and Horsemanship. 

Goodyear, Grammer of Lotus. 

Heilborn, Hoof Beats in Virginia. 

James, G. W., Reclaiming the Arid West. 

Kivling, R., Naulaka, Without the Rhymed Chapter 
Headings, Heinemann, 1892; Cat. of Williamson 
Collection, New York, 1901; Seven Seas, paper 
wrappers, 1897. 

Le Plongeon, Queen Mo. 

Marie Antoinette at Barnare. 

Meikle, After Big Game. 

Murray, Gilbert, Ancient Greek Literature. 

Morley, C., Any rst eds. 

McFee, Any 1st eds. 

Palmer, Theory of Music. 

Reede, Bishop, The Church, 5 copies. 

Report of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1806, 
Appendix, No. 12. 

Riley, James Whitcomb, Pipes O’ Pan at Zekes- 
bury, Art Boards, Indianapolis, 188o. 

Spalding Baseball Record, 10913. 

Spalding Baseball Guides, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 188:, 
1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 18or. 

Spalding Official Athletic Almanac, 1893, 1804, 1895. 
1897, 1898, 1899, 1001, 1904, 1905, 1906, 10908. 

Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide, 1802, 1893, 1804, 
1897, 1808, 1899, 1901, 1904, 1905, 1005. 

Smith, J., Maggie, yellow paper covers, 18or. 

Stevenson, Vol. 1, of Letters, biographical ed., green 
leather. ; 

Sabatier, Paul, Disestablishment of the Church in 

. France, trans. Dill. 

Swinerton, George Gissing, A Critical Study, New 
York, 1912. 

Sargent, Trees and Shrubs, 1905. 

Sax, Book of Sorcery. 

Simonds, History of the World War. vol. 1 only. 

Seton-Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary. 

Stained Glass Tour in France, John Lane. 

Sawtelle. Alice, Sources of Spencer’s 
Mythology. 

Sage, Salmon and Trout. —- 

Smith’s Financial Dictionary, published originally 
by Moody’s Mag. . 

Stevenson, R. L., The Master of Ballantree, Scrt)- 
ner, New York, 188%; Penny Whistle, Cambridge. 
1883; The Merry Men, Lovell, New York, 1887; The 
Surprise, vol. 1, no. 3, San Francisco, 1880; Weir 
of Hermiston, part 1: only of Stouz and Kimball, 
copyright, Chicago, 1806; El Dorado, privately 
printed by D. H. Cooke, New York, 1909; Essays 
and Criticisms, Boston, 1903. 

Weir Mitchell, rst eds. if any. 


Edw. Eberstadt, 25 W. 42nd St., New York city 


California, Oregon, Wyoming. Utah, Montana and 
the Far West; Books, pamphlets, maps and manu- 
scripts urgently wanted. ‘Any and all items: 
price no object: spot cash with order. Attention to 
this notice will prove a source of continuous profit. 
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TL 
Paul Elder & Company, 32 rn St., San Francisco, 


Gait of the American Trotter and Pacer, Jordan. 
Zunf Folk Tals, Frank, Cushing. _ yes 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, Evariste Hue. 
Cooperative Marketing, J. W. Lloyd, Univ. Ill. 
Conversations Between Eckerman and Goethe. 
Calumet K, Merwin. | 

Nameless Thing, Melville D. Post. 

Daisy Miller, Portrait of a Lady, Henry James, a 
érst or very early ed. 

Lure of S. F., pub. Paul Elder. . 
The Flight of the Dragon, Wisdom of East series. 
Petroleum Industry of California, Bulletin No. 69, 
published State Mining Bureau, 1914. 
Fabre, Poet of Science, LeGros. : 
Antiquities of Mesa Verde, Nordenskiold. 
Sappho and Phaeon, Mackaye. | 

Thackeray Pocket Book, compiled by A. 
sard. 

Old English Dramatists, Dodsley. 

Under the Trees, Mabie. 

How to Study Shakespeare, Fleming. 

On the Witness Stand, Munsterberg. 

Modern Art Collector, a-7 ine. 

Little Key of Solomon. 

Joyous Guard, Benson. 

Oueens of Old Spain, Hume. 

Cosmic Consciousness, Bucke. 

Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther, Arnim. 

Canyon Voyage, Dellenbaugh. 

Science of Common Things, D. A. Wells. 

Spiritual Christianity, C. A. Tulk. 

Book of Duets for Violin and. Piano, 
Mays. 

Beloved and Other Stories, F. L. Alban. 

Book of Alphabets, Prang. 

Forest Lovers, Hewlett, illust. 

Tragedy of Pelee, Geo. Kennan. 


Elder & Johnston, Dayton, O. 


Fores and Rivals of Christianity, by Francis 
Agge. 


Geo. Engelke, 855 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Taylor, Goethe’s Faust, vol. 1, 4to. 
Chamber’s Book of Days, vol. 2, 
Cooley’s Encyclopedia of Pract. 
or set. 

Lecky, Hist. of European Morals, vol. 1, or set. 
Conway’s Life of Thomas Paine, vol. 1, or set. 


Geo. Fabyan, Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, Iil., 
or Walter M. Hill, 22 E. Washington St., Chicago. Ill. 
Works on Ciphers, Obscure Writing. Symbols. 
Synthetic Elements, Cryptic Forms of Language 
Cryptography. Ancient Symbolic Steganography 
Signs, and other unusual characters in writing. 


R. F. Fenno & Co., 16 East 17th St., 
New York City. 


Brebner, Knight of the Silver Star. 


R. Fos- 


D. M. H. 


Receipts, vol. 1, 


Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, Ii. 
Bansies of the Bull, by Sabatini, Lippincott. 
inalects, by Confucius. 

‘n the Garden of Dreams, Poems, by Moulton, Lit- 
tle, Brown. 


Arms and the Maid, by Sabatini, Putnam. 


Fowler Bros., 747 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
a. Calif. 

“hinese Stories, Douglas, 1 ed. 

vrama and Life, Walkley. ~ 

Multieplicardium. 


The Franklin Bookshop, 920 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


riley: Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 
heal s Pennsylvania Trees, any ed. 
trton, Highlafids of Brazil, Londen, 1869. 


me Gammel’s Book Store, Austin, Texas. 
‘> Van Winkle, as acted by Joseph Jefferson. 





1683 


The J. K. Gill Company, Third and Alder Sts., 
Portland, Oregon. 
— Zev. by Henry James. 
irst eds. of Jose Conrad, Ge B 
Charles Dickens mae 
Beacon Lights of History, by Lord. 
Lineage of Litchfield, by Cabell. 
Principles of Stratigraphy, by Graham. 


Ginsburg’s Book Shop, 1821 Pitkin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gregg, The Old Cheraws. 
Vincent, My Mother’s Bible Stories, 2 copies. 
Copies of Dickens, Authentic ed., Scribner. 


Gittman’s Book Shop, 1225 Main St., Columbia, S. C. 
Wheeler, History of North Carolina. 

Kennedy, Horse Shoe Robinson. 

Scott, Heredity and Morals. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Agassiz, Louis, Life and Works, 5 v. 

Aldrich, T. B., Story of Bad Boy, 1897. 

Allen, G. M., List Birds of N. H. 

Allinson, Greek Lands and Letters. 

Austin, W., Tale of Dedham Tavern. 

Bates, Fighting Revol. with Printer’s Ink; List 
Official Pub., Conn., Aeorn Club, Hartford. 
Becke, L., Pearl Divers; Ema; Convict Days; 
Tropic Skies; Adventures Supercargo; Call of 
South; Mystery Laughlin Is.; South Sea Voyages. 

Catholic Encyclopaedia, V. 15, thick paper. 
Cooper, Spy, 1821; Prairie, 1823; Pioneers, 
Water Witch, 1830. 

Fichte, Destination of Man. 

Forbes, Archibald, Reminisce. or anything by. 

Ford, J. L., Literary Workshop. 

Groton, Mass., Hist. of, by Butler. 
Haggard, Black Heart and White; Fair Margaret; 
Ghost Kings; Yellow God; Lady of Blossholme. 

Hains, T. J. Bahama Bill; Wreck Conemaugh. 

Hammond, Colonial Mansions of Md. and Del. 

Harris, J. C, Mingo; Balaam; Aaron; On Planta- 
tion. 

Hay, Pike Co. Ballads, illus. in color, Wyeth. 

Hudson, W. H., El Qmbre. 

Huhn, Albanian Studies. 

Hutton, Cities of Umbria. 

Isham, Hist. American Painting. 

Lancaster, Historic Va. Homes. 

Liverpool Jarge. 

Ma Finlande. 

Masters in Art, Aug., 1908; Jan., 1909. 

Morison, Maritime History, roar. 

Reid, Mayne, Novels, early eds. 

Riley’s Narrative, 1828. 

Sharp, Wm., Meemoir of, by his wife. 

Shaw, Frank H., On Great Waters. 

Sienkiewicz, Knights of Cross, 2 vol. 

Stearns, Life of Bismark. 

Thoreau, Cape Cod, illus. by Watson, 2 vols. 
den; Cape Cod, illus. by C. Johnson. 

Verrill, Book of Sail Boat. ’ 

Wasson, Cap’n Simeon’s Store and other stories. 

Williamson, Guest of Hercules. 

Genealogies, Cutter, 181; Day, 1900; Halls of New 
England; Ricker gén.; Ripley, 1867; Roberts, 1902; 
Temple, 1887; Virginia Emigrants, by Stanard, 
IgIt. 

Edwin S. Gorham, 11 West 45th St., New York City. 


Th Order and Ceremonial of the Mass, by Oakley. 


Gotham Book Mart, 128 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Hawks, Narr. of Exped. to China Seas and Japan, 
by Comm. Perry, 3 vols., Wash., 1856. 

Mencken, George Bernard Shaw. 


Hatteras, Pistols For Two. ; 
Saltue,. Anatouty of Negation; Oscar Wilde, An 


Idler’s Fmpression; Garden of Aphrodite. 
Grant’s Book Sfp, is 127 Genesee St., Utica, 


Set, Bourrienne, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Gregory’s Bookstore, 116 Union St., Providence, R.I. 


Dorland, Sum of Feminine Achievement. 


Hints to Penitents, C. J. Palmer. 
Hitchcock, Powers, etc., of Sheriffs. 


1823; 


Wal- 
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Gregory’s Bookstore—Continued 
Marx, Carl, Capital. 
Sawyer, C. W., The Revolver. 
Tuckerman, Book of Artists. 


Haldeman-Julius Co., Gerard, Kansas, 


W. F. Robies, Art of Love, Sex and Life; any other 
titles by Robie. 


Hall’s Book Shop, 361 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass, 


Crabtree, P. E., First Belgian Hare Course in 
Instruction. 


The Hammond Boek Stere, Charleston, S. C. 
McCrady, History of South Carolina. 
Jones, Myths of the Georgia Court. 
Simms, W. Gilmore, any books by. 
South Carolina, any books on, particularly histories 
and biographies. : 


Lathrop C. Harper, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Where’s the Cat? play by James Alberry, pub. by 
S. French & Co., N. Y., 1880. 


Hazen’s Bookstore, 238 Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
Heart’s Haven, Burnham, 7sc. ed. 


Wm. Helburn, Inc., — Ave., New York 
ty. 


Allston, W., Lectures en Art, 
Sketches, 1850. 

Catalogue Descriptive and Instructive of G. Cat- 
lin’s Indian Cartoons, 1871. 

Catalogue <f Miniature Portraits, etc., executed by 
C. Fraser, 1857. 

Dodge Pickering Painting. Its Rise and Progress, 


1850; Outlines and 


1846. 

Exhibition of Pictures of W. Alston at Harding 
Gallery, Boston, 1839. ; 
Fevret de St. Germain, The St. Memin Collection 

ef Portraits, 1862. 
French, Art and Artists in Connecticut, 1879. 
Remarks on Alliston’s Painting, 1839. 
Sartain, J., Reminiscences of a Very Old Man, 189. 
Sponner, S., Anec“otes of Painters, 186s. 
Catalogues of Paintings ef Colonel Trumbull, 186% 
and 1831. . 
Tuckerman, Art in America, 1858. 
Ware, Lectures on the Works of Allston, 1852. 
Sadakichi, Hartman, History of American Art, 


1902. 
Diary and Letters of Celia Fiennes, 1st Half 18th 
Century. 


Walter M. Hill, 22 E. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Hebrew Old Bile, or Greek, or Latin, edito vulgata. 
The Douay Bible, 1609-10. 
Brillat-Savarin, Handbook of Gastronomy, Nimmo 


1884. 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, Hugh Thomp- 
son. 

Walter Page Letters, ist ed. 


Moore, George, Esther Waters, Lewis Seymour and 
Some Women, Brosk Kerith, 1st eds. 
Cabell, Eagle’s Shadow. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Morocco. 

Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, London, 1919. 

Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, rst ed. 

Redfield, Genealogical History of the Redfield Fam- 
ily in the U. S., 1860. 

League of Nations, First Year Book. 

Le Morte D’Arthur, Mallory, illus. Beardsley. 

Free Negroism, Anti-abolition Tracts, no. 2. 


Himebaugh & Browne, Inc., 471 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


The Village of Vagabonds, F. Berkeley Smith, 


Doubleday. 


The Letters of Abelard and Heloise. 

Messages of the President. 

Athalie by Racine. 

French Art from Watteau, Author’s ed., 3 vols. 

Hole in the Wall, Bunniker Brown Series, Doran. 

Jespesen’s 
Language. 


Growth and Structure of the English 
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Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Howard & 
Baltimere, Md. 

Grim Tales Made Gay, Carryl. 

Quote Poems Father Tabb. 
Differential Calculus, McMahon & Snyder 

Sconatatatsecied Lam ree. ; 
osario, Trans. from French by a Si ¢ 

The Yoke, Miller. Pater Mery 

Truth About Camilla. 

Anna, the Benefactfess. 

Down Durley Lane, C. V. Cloud. 

Greek Heroes, Kingsley, illus. by Robinson, Dutton 


W. B. Hodby’s Olde Booke Shoppe, 214 Stanwix st 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Julian Hawthorne, The Subterranian Brotherhood, 
Benner’s Prophecies. 


Lexington Sts 











[Interna 

































Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 67 E. 59th St., New York City 





Brophy, Oral Surgery. ee 
Kane, Drugs That Enslave. enon 
The Holmes Book Co., San Francisco, Calif 7 


Bernard, Principles and Problems of Real Estatell\.cy 7} 
Valuation, several copies. 
Amateur Journalist’s mpanion, Frank Cropper. 
Quote all Calif. items, common as weil as rare. 


J. P. Horn & Co., 1313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Autobiography Benjamin Franklin, limited ed, 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Marryat, 24 vols., buckram, Dent or Little, Brown 


ed. tion. 
Verne, 15 vols., Vincent Parke & Co. Herzig, 
Lee, J. 
Howland Dry Geods Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Easton, 
Rotten American Republics or To Hell and Back, Group 
G. L. Morrill. Bolza, 
’ Califort 
Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, La. No. 7 
List of Books on the Mendel Theory as Applied a 
to Botany. ord 
John Howell, 328 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. al 
Jeffrey Farnol, The Money Moon. a 
Hazelton, Declaration of Independence, A History. ...3:. 
Atherton’s California. ae 
Through the Bret Harte Country, Beasley. Writer 
Bret Harte, 1st eds. Sonthes 
How and Why Stories, Dr. J. C. Branner. — Nation 
Jack London, Cruise of the Dazzler, 1902; Children daa 
of the Frost, 1902; People of the Abyss, 1903; BM p.;),, 
House of Pride, 1912; The Star Rover, 1915. oat 
Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations and és 
Proverbs. ;' 
Carlyle, Evolutions of Money. Indust 
Elements of Wave Motion Relative to Sound and Hp)... | 
Light. 2 
U. S. 61st Congress, 2nd Session. Document no. 492. Sahat 
Forest of Arden, Mabie. Journa 
Bill of Divorcement. Cannin 
Hart, Romance of Yachting, 1842. Botani 
Baxter, e Greatest Literary Problem. lara 
Life in California, Robinson. Corren 
New Light on the Renaissance, H. Bayley. Portni: 
Books and Printing, C. T. Jacobi, 1902. cel 
Anything on Japanese Sword Guards. : uate 
Romance and Tragedy of Banking, T. P. King. ete 
Brother of the Third Degree. 
What I Saw in California, Bryant. G. A 
The Twisted Foot, H. M. Rideout. Of ni. 
Codex Juris Canonici in English, Kennedy. one 
Ancient History of China, Hirth. ae ee: 
Puddenhead Wilson. Basins: 
The H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., 29 Worthington St. Hj ‘"| a 
Springfield, Mass. with 
Tarkington, His Own People. : , 
Stedman & Hutchinson, Library of American Lit- Hall 
erature. : Wand 
Hjertberg, Athletics in Theory and Practice. per 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iil. Pogany or Dore. ce ¢ 
Doran’s As You Like It, ill. Hugh Thomson. 


Hyland’s Old Book Store, Portland, Ore. 
Life on the Plains, G. A. Custer, 1874. eae 
Principia, vol. 1 and 2, Swedenborg. ; 1a 
F. F. Gugrain. 


The Race Between Time and Famine, 
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5 Art & Science Book Co., 35 Nassau 
Jaternational “c. , New York City. 


Story of the Sun, ; 

‘sy Modern Industry, Relation to Family. 
ee E., Animal Intelligence. 

ot H. M, Design of Static Transformers. 
pool R., Mechanical Design and Construc- 
sion of Generators. 
Bos ead Principles of Individuality and Value. 
Wanley, Mrs. New Atlantis, 1709. | 

Royer, Adjustment of a School to Individual a Com- 
sunity Needs. . : 
Lee, Mabel Ping Una, Economic History of India. 
Wenster & Page, Several Surveys of the Present 
Seatus of the Atomic Structure Plan. 

Watkins, Electr. Rates. — . 

Natural Justice & Private Property, 2 


O’Brien, 


muni 


D. Merino, 

copies. pe : 

Exlive, F., Politics Pilcher, Fracture of the Ex- 
tremity of the Radius. 


Lenba, Belief in God and Immortality, 1916. 
Nacy, Backward and Feebleminded Children. 
Harris, Paraphrase of the Second Part of Higilis 


ly’s Integral Caloulus, 2nd ed. 

Danneel, Electro-Chemistry. 

Leslie, D. F., Conerete Engineer’s and Contrac- 
tor’s Pocketbook. s 

Wilbur Jay Watson, General Specifications for 
Concrete Work as Applied to Building Construc- 





tion. 
Herzig, C. S., Mine Sampling and Valuing. 

Lee, J. S., Voice of the Machine. 

Easton, B. S, The Constructive Development of 
Group Theory. 

Bolza, O., Lectures on the Calculus of Variations. 


California Acad. of Sciences, Occasional Papers. 
No. 7, Holmes, S. J., California Stalk-eyed Crus- 
tacea, 1900; No. 8, Fall, H. C., List of Coleoptera 
of Southern California, 1901; No. 9, Eastwood, A., 
Handbook of the Trees of California, 1905. 
Delezalek, Fried, Theory of the Lead Accumulator 
lish Translation, Wiley, 1904. 
n Educational Association, Journal of Pro- 
ceedings, vols. 1-8. 

hern Workman, vols. 1-21, vol. 25, no. 7. 
Boston, vols. 1-27. 

hern Literary Messenger, set. 
Nat |! Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
ngs, vols. 1-5. 

Railway World, vols. 1-2t; vol. 22, nos. 1-8, 10-28, 36; 
vol. 25, nos. 11-52; vols. 26-53; vol. 54, nos. 1-12, 
16, 21, 23,29, 31, 37; wol. ss, nos. 8, 47; vol. 56, 
nos. 29-52; T. P. L, vols. 1-56. 
Industrial Arts Magazine, 1914, 1915, 1919, 1920. 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, vols. 1-7, vol. 8, no. 








Proceed - 


Lubrication, vol. 2, 1920. 

1al of Geology, vols. 1-10. 

Canning Age, vol. 1, 1920. 

otanical Gazette, vols. 1-49. 

urnal of Morphology, vols. 1-26. 

! i vols. 1-15, 17, 18, 20-25, 41, 42. 
ttnightly Review, vol. roo. 

History of the War. vol. 12. 
ote for technical, medical, chemical 
periodicals in complete sets. 


G. A. Jackson, 22 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Official and Other Personages of Jamaica, 1655-1750, 
ruertado, about 1898. 

Colson Postage Stamp Collections. 

Books: or magazines complete on Stamp Collections. 
An Old Stamp Album pub. about 186s, or earlier, 
stowing U. §. Stamps in fac-simile, with or 
without stamps. 


Hall N. Jackson, 719 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


Wood, A Manual of the Natural History and In- 
n'strial Applications of the Timbers of Commerce, 
 C. Boulger, Condon, Arnold, 1908. 


urrent Opinion, 


irran? 


and other 


oe Poems, Howells ed., Macmillan. 


"T™, - 
_ the Spanish People. 
Kaid on Prosperity. 
« 


r 


Davy 
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Jersey City Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 
Barclay, Dawn of Blue Roses. 

Johnston, World Patriots. 

Kaye, Guide to Historical Fiction. 

Ogg, Opening of the Mississippi. 

McClure, Our Presidents and How We Make Them. 
Schouler, Eighty Years of the Union. 

Seignobos, Political History of Europe Since 1814. 


Merle Johnson, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Charaka Club, vols. 1-11. 
Mark Twain, 1st eds. 
New England Soc., N. Y., 1900. 
Woodrow Wilson, pamphlets. 


Johnson’s Bookstore, 391 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Hill, Life of Yankee Hill. 

Willard, Simon Willard, Clockmaker and Inventor. 
Payne, J., Arabian Nights, vol. 9 only, 8vo, buck- 
ram ed., 1914. 

Shakespeare, Booklovers, 40 vols. 


The Edw. P. Judd Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Love of God, DeSales, trans. Lear. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, “ Barclay St., New York 
City. 


Coloma, Story of Dom John of Austria. 


Kieser’s Book Store, 221 N. 16th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Lewis, Sunset Trail. 

Madam Chrysanthemum. 

Low’s Pocket Code Book. 

Brown, On Evidence and Parole. 

Brookshire, Law of Human Life. 

Surgeon General Reports, 1871 to 187s. 

Mundy, History of Bookselling. 


Korner & Wood Co., 737 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Siegfried, ill. Rackham, pub. Doubleday, Page. 


Lamar & Barton, Agts., 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
T 


enn. 
£ Is Man Immortal?, Rev. W. C. Black. 


Lamar & Barton, Fifth & Grace Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Farrar’s Herods. 


Chas. E. Lauriat Co., 38 Washington St., Boston 3, 
Mass. 


The Man, Bram Stoker. 

Canning and Preserving, Van Ostrand. 

Story of the Eclipses, Todd. 

Wright, The Ice Age of North America, pub. Apple- 
ton. 

Josselyn, Account of Two Voyages to N. E.; New 
England’s Rarities Discovered. | 

Day’s Ornament and Its Application. 

Bahr, The Master. 

Peterson, The Scent of the Rose. 

Seventy Times Seven, Archibald Luck. 

Dune Country, Reed, pub. Lane. 

British Highways and Byways, Murphy, Page. 

Nature Studies in Field and Wood, Reed, D., P. & 
Co. 

Mary Midthorne, McCutcheon, D., M. & Co. 

Helpers Without Hands, Davidson, Stokes. 

Sweet Apple Love, Van Schaick. 


Lands Forlorn, Douglas, Putnam. ao 

Group of English Essayists; Life of John Wesley, 
C. T. Winchester, Mac. 

As It Is In England, Osborn. 

Life Jane Welsh Carlyle, Ireland. Bi 
Business Cycles, W. C. Mitchell, pub. Univ. of 
Cal. 

Count Rumford’s Memoirs 

Riddle of the Sands, Childers. 


Memories, Aksakoff. 


Russian Child’s 
Lemcke & Buechner, 32 E. 20th St., New York City. 


Kirk, Cupola Furnace. ee 
Stanton, Chess Players rst ed. 


John W. Leonard Corporation, 375 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


7 - 
Gentleman; 


’ Hand Book, Bohn, 


Who’s Who on the Pacific Coast. Harper, 1913 
The Book of St. Loutsans, and ed. 
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The Liberty Tower Beok Shop, 55 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


The Prestons, Vorse, Boni. 
Old Man Greenhut, Curtis, Duffield. ye 
Beveridge, Life of Marshall, Houghton Mifflin, 1st 


ed., large paper. 
N. Liebschutz, 228 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
Butt’s Mississipi in Western Kentucky. 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


History of the America’s Cup, Thomas Lawson. 


Lord & Taylor Book Shop, Fifth Ave. at 38th St., 
New York City. 


Life of Henry George, H. George, Jr., pub. Double- 
day, Page Co., 1905. 


Lowman & Hanford Co., First Ave. & Cherry St. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Pottinger, Symbolism. 

Fisher, The Rate of Interest. oy 
Krall, The Art of Tone Production on the Violin 
Cello. 

Latimer, The Seven Dills. 

Boudon, Hidden Life of Jesus. 

Rae, Life of Adam Smith. 

Saltus, Anatomy of Negation. 

Silcock, Sanitary Engineering. 

Taft, Conventers. 

The Yellow Jacket, play. 

Craddock, Spectre of Power. 

Broadley, Chats with Cello Students. 

Goldman, Interest Method. ; 

Elkins & Yerkes, Genealogy of the Reddings. 

Storm Center. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York 
City. 

Going, Star-Glow Song. 

Causes of World Unrest. 

Burnett, Lady of Quality. 

First eds. of Cabell. 


Robert C. MacMahon, oo ssth Sft., New York 


John Jay Chapman’s Works, especially Memories 
and Mile Stones. 


Marine Research Society, 161 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Any Books on Rigging of Old-Time Sailing Ships. 


L. S. Matthews & Co., 3563 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Da Costa Physical Diag. 
Scudder, Mat. Medica. 
Wagner, Simple Life. 


The Medical Standard Book Co., 301 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md 


Venezuela, Curtis. 
Old English Gardens, Mrs. F. R. Barrett. 
Child That Toileth Not, George Dawling, To12. 


The Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Lectures and Best Literary Productions 
Taylor, cheapest ed. 

John Norton’s Christmas, Murray. 
Things That Remain, Bishop Goodsell. 
Bishops and Legislation, E. M. Wood. 
Wesley and Episcopacy, Stephens. 


Edwin V. Mitchell, 27 Lewis St., Hartford, Conn. 


Old Violins, Haweis. 

History of Stonington Sealers. 

Shakespeare, ed. by White, Booklovers ed., 18 vols., 
bound or in sheets. 

New England Ferns and Their Common Allies, 
Eastman. sebaacaeis te 
School in the Home, Berle. 
Thousand and One Tests, 

Wiley. 


The Missouri Store Co., Columbia, Mo. 


Anderson & Hershey, Diplomatic Hand-Book of 
Europe, pub. by Department of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


of Bob 


Hearst Intl. Library, 


The Publishers’ |j “eekly 


Paul Morphy Book Shop, Inc., 41 
Orleans, La.” *°%*! St, 


A Life Drama, Alexander Smith, 800d condition 
Morris Book Shop, 24 a Wabash Ave. : 


Apulius, The Golden Ass. 

Field, Sharps and Flats, 1901 ed. 

The Pocket Library, colored illcs., pub, by Methy 
London, and -Appleton, Handley Cross Me 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Ask Mama: Life + 
Paris; Tower of London; Fables of Aesop: P} +, 
wick Papers; clean copies only. on 

Mirror for Magistrates. 

Nathaniel Field’s Dramatic Works. 

Secret Galley of Pompeii. 

Chautibriand and His Women. 

Henry Adams, Works of. 


Noah F. Morrison, mY. Jersey St., Elizabeth, 


New 


Chicago, 


Danby, Frank, Pigs in Clover, tragic novel, 


Neighborhood Book Shop, 922 Madiso 
York City. i 


The Devil of Today, I. M. Chambers. 


New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


Holt, L. H., Military Correspondence, Reports o; 
Orders. 


Norman, Remington Co., Charles St. at Mulberry 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

Newhall, Leaf Collector’s Handbook, Putnam. 

Imitation of Christ, Edith Cavell ed., leather. 

Lorimer, Letters from a Self-Made Merchant. 

Birrell, Obiter Dicta, 2 series, Scribner. 

Zabriskie, Virgin Islands of U. S., Putnam. 

Booy & Faris, Virgin Islands, Lipp. 

Westergaard, Danish West Indies, Macm. 

Vora of Sir Wm. Dampier, modern English, Dut- 

on. 

Select Dialogues of Plato, trans. by Socrates, Scrib. 

Miggins & Smith, Tales of Laughter, SYosset. 

Aubrey, After Dinner Stories, vols. 1, 2, 3, 

Witwer, There Is No Base Like Home. 

Aytoun, Scottish Cavaliers, Scribner. 

Thurston, Materials of Engineering Const., 3 vols. 

Wiley, 1884. 

The Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 27 Bromfield St. 
Boston 5, Mass. 

American Flower Garden Directory. 


M. W. Paris, 2301 De Lancey PI., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Bird, William Beebe, Henry Holt & Co. 


Pearlman’s Book Shop, 933 G St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Joslin, Treatment of Diabetes. 

Cook, E. V., First Mortgage. 

Rumford, Fireplaces Gillespie. : 

Colbentz, Manual of Volumetric Analysis. 

McCabe, Life of General Lee. “ 
Williamson, Adventures of Princess Sylvia: A 
Woman in Gray; House of the Lost Court; Scar- 
let Runner; Powers and Maxine. : 

Bulsten & Ramsay, Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
Putnam’s. 


Thomas Perkins, P. O. Box 3055, Boston, Mass. 
Brady, Kedge Anchor, any ed. 
Lever, Sheet Anchor, any ed. 
Nares, Seamanship, any ed. aes 
Books on Rig, Design, Plans, etc., of Sailing 
Pettibone-McLean Co., 23 W. 2nd St., Dayton, 0. 
Barber, American Glass, Old and New. 
Home to Him’s Muvver, Montague. 
N. A. Phemister Co., 42 Broadway, New York City. 
Merriam, Claims Between Shippers and Carriers. 


Philadelphia Book Co., r7 S. gth St., Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Ships. 


Rieder, Atlas of Urinary Sediments. _ 
Munroe, Index to the Literature of Explosives: 


The Chas. T. Powner Co., 177 W. Madison St» 
Chicago, Il. 

The Life Story of the Ringling Bros. 

Middleton, Circus Memories. 
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T. Powner Co., 26 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





he Charles 







Y Meth; 
; fethuen, Art and Architecture. 






Lit Mr, Hnusual items. 
. rt : 
SOD; Piet! ye Charles T. Powner Co., 542 So. Spring St., Los 





Angeles, Cal. 
and Costumes; Unusual Art Works. 
of Publication, 711 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
3vols. 








eramics 
Presbyterian Bd. 





Morte d’Arthur, 


Bd. of Pub., Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

itical Text of the Hebrew Bible, pub. 1804. 
The Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Ed. 
‘ the Hebrew Bible, pub. 1897. 


Qi 
byterian Bd. of Pub., 41r N. 10th St., St. 
_— Louis, Mo. 
ae Selections from the Septuagint, Conybeare & Stock. 
Ports or Second Coming of Christ, Merrill. 
Studies in Recent Adventism, Sheldon. 
Report of Philadelphia Prophetic Conference. 
Beyond the Shadow, Whiton. ; 
The Divine Satisfaction, Jas. N. Whiton. 
Gloria Patri, Whiton. 
Presbyterian Bd. of Pub., 278 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
0 E. O. Kirk. 
The Presbyterian Book Store, 41r N. roth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Character and Characteristics of Law Non-juror 
and Mystic, Alexander Whyte. 


Preston & Rounds, 98 a apa St., Providence, 


falory, 


Elizabeth, Presbyterian 


re), 


ve., New 


Lulberry, 


im. 
ler, 
lant, 


Queen Money, 


h, Dut- 


, Scrib. 


Ouida, Wanda, clean bound copy. 
vols., Barber, American Glassware Old and New. 


Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 


Pigou, Protective and Preferential Duties. 
Baldwin, The Individual and Society. 

Lamb, The King and Queen of Hearts facsimile 
ed. by Lucas, McClure, 1902. 

Stein, Gertrude, Three Lives. 


A. S. Pringle, 1459 Seward St., Hollywood, Cal. 


Sadakichi Hartmann’s Books: 
Christ ’93; Buddha ’o7. 
Conversations with Walt Whitman, ’9s. 
Schopenhauer in the Air ’g99, 1908. 
Japanese Art, any ed. 
: History of American Art, any ed. 

Ee Landscape & Figure Composition, 1910. 

Scar: Art News, Nos. 1-4, 97-08. 

Will pay $7.50 for Buddha. 


Putnams, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 


‘i Fox-Davies, Manleverer Murders. 
Gasquet, English Monastic Life, Benziger. 
Leroy-Baulleu, Israel Among Natives. 
Murray, Interpretation of Greek Literature. 
"a Ross, Lives of the Early Medici as Told in Their 
f Correspondence. 
0. Thayer, Cavour, 1st ed. 


ld St, 


a, Pa, 


shing- 


ysis 


Rare Book Company, 99 Nassau St., New York City. 


ty. par Ass. Reports of Every State. 
2 Nine Months in the Quartermaster Depart- 
a, Draper's Heroes of King’s Mountain. 
a yenag on King Philip’s War. 
Anything in Historical pamphlets, etc., of North or 
south Carolina. 
, ‘ournals of the Constitutional Convention of Fla., 
a 1861, 1865, 1868. 
Tegislative Journals of Fla. 
yrne’s Professional Criminals of America. 
actical Hints to Art Students, Charles Lassar. 
Mp owa De Luxe, Paris ed., new. 
i Gringos, Lt. Wise, 1840. 
ie Times of Sam, Dale, Claiborne. 
% ms Virginia Genealogies, 18or. 
stian Science books and pamphlets, Mrs. Eddy. 
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E. R. Rea, 39 Pond St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Merrick, Leonard, Dutton’s Limited and Definitive 
ed., only clean copies. 

Ellis, Edward S., any. 

Morley, Christopher, first eds. 

Earle, Alice Morse, first eds. 


Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scattergood Bains. 


Paul R. Reynolds, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Texican; The Fighting Fool; Bat Wing Bowles, 
Dane Coolidge. 

Peaches of New York. 

Apples of New York. 


Richmond Book Co., 15 N. 3rd St., Richmond, Va. 


De Leon, The Blockade Runner. 
Harrison, The Virginia Carys. 
Haydn, Virginia Colonial Families. 


Henderson, Stonewall Jackson, 1906 and vol. 2. 
McDonald, Geo., Lithah. 
Wilde, De Profundis. 


C. V. Ritter, Old Colony Bldg. Van Buren & 
Dearborn Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 6 copies, inexpensive 


ed. 

Burke, On the French Revolution, 3 cps., inex- 
pensive ed. 

Blake, Songs of Innocence, 8 cps., inexpensive ed. 

Cowper, The Task, 3 cps., inexpensive ed. 

Crabbe, The Borough; The Village, 7 cps. of each; 
inexpensive eds. 

Dryden, On Dramatic Poetry, 7 cps., inexpensive 
ed. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, 8 cps., inexpen- 
sive ed. 

Hazlitt, Round Table, 4 cps., inexpensive ed. 
Ruskin, Queen of the Air, inexpensive ed. 

Thomson, The Seasons, 7 cps., inexpensive ed. 
Wordsworth, The Prelude, 4 cps., inexpensive ed. 

Vol. 17, Harvard Classics, any binding. 


E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Books on Explosives and Pyrotechnics. 
Brown, Dr. O. P., Complete Herbalist. 
Cannon, Writing and Selling a Play. 
Chasnoff, Selling Newspaper Space. 

Du Chaillu, Viking Age. 

Davis. Dr. I. P., Hygiene for Girls. 
De Mille, J., Cord and Crease. 

Hough, E.. The Magnificent Adventure. 
Holden. History of Queensbury, N. Y. 
Law Genealogy. 

Machen, A., Books by. 

Muller, Max, Sacred Books of the East. 
Nillson. Stone Age. 

Nye, Bill, Baled Hay. 

N. Y. State Hist. Asso., vols. 1-7. 
Pearson, J.,-First Settlers of Albany. 
Russell, W. C., The Frozen Pirate. 
Steiglitz. A.. Camera Work, nos. 1, 2, 6, 14, 20. 
Salem, Washington Co., N. Y., Book. 
Scott, Scientific Circulation Management. 
Williams, J. C., An Oneida County Printer. 
Wells Family, Anything relating to. 


The Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Jules Verne’s Works, set. 
Self-Interpreting Bible, New York, 1792. 


The Salvation Armv, Book Dept., 1325 W. Congress 
i St., Chicago, Ill. 

Back Number Magazines. Large Stock. Send Want 
Lists. 


Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 7 vols., Apple- 
ton. j : 
Critical Dictionary of English Literature and Brit- 

ish and American Authors, Allibone, 5 vols. 
Who’s Who, 1922. 
Social England, Traill and Mann, 12 vols. 
History for Ready Reference, Larned, 7 vols. 
Library of Literary Criticism of English and Amer- 
ican. Authors. Moulton, 8 vols. 





BOOKS WANTED—Continued 
Schulte’s Book Store, 8 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 


Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, odd 
vols. 

Lyon’s Assyrian Manual. 

Our Feathered Friends. 


Scrantom’s, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Strong’s Christ in Creation. 

Kendall’s Good Gravy. 

Wheatley’s Indexing. 

Day’s The Ramrodders. 

K. L. Bates’ Land’s End to Gretna Green. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World. 
Life of Col. David Crockett. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave, at 48th St., 
New York City. 


Bronson, Reminiscences of a Ranchman. 

Cooper & Palmer, English Lakes, Black. 

Goodyear, W. H., Roman and Mediaeval Art. 

Henry of Navarre Memoirs, English ed. 

Lewis, Lake of Geneva, Black. 

Lewis, C. M., Genesis of Hamlet, Holt. 

Macdonald, G., Imagination and Other Essays, Lo- 
throp. 

Palmer & Moncrieff, Surrey, Black. 
Pisa & Mackenzie, Pompeii, Black. 
Roberts, The Earth’s History, Univ. 

Scott, Riviera, Black. 

Shore & Gardner, Kent, Black. 

Spanish Explorations in the Southwest. 

saiet Degeneracy, Its Causes, Signs and Re- 
sults. 

Watts, Dutton, Alwyn. 

Wimbush & Carey, Channel Islands, Black. 


A. G. Seiler, 1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 
Sumner, Folkways, pub. Ginn. 


Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Any vols. of the complete Mermaid Series which 
have introductions by Symonds. 

Old Colonial Mansions, pub. Lippincott. 

Choice and Chance. 

One Thousand Exercises, Whitwork. 
The Human Tragedy, Anatole France. 
Towards the Light, Karadja. 
Ragnarok, Ignatius Donnelly. 

Tom Sawyer, rst issue, rst ed. 

Dr. Johnson and Fannie Burney. 
Bypaths in Arcady, Banning. 


Sherwood’s, 24 Beekman St., New York City. 


Book of Knowledge. 

Harvard Classics. 

New International Encyclopedia, 2nd ed. 

Americana Encyclopedia. 

Mark Twain, 25 vols. 

New Britannica, 11th ed. 

Destiny of Man, Fichte. 

Sanders, 4th Reader. 

Scientific Circulation Management, 
Press, 1914. 

Selling Newspaper Space, Chasnoff, Ronald Press, 
1914. 

Tongues of Conscience. 

The Lady with the Fan. 
Felix. 

The Voice from the Minaret. 
Flame, Robt. Hitchens. 
Burnz, Shorthand Book. 
Black Magic, Waite. 

Mosses; Mary Baker Eddy, 
Home of Great Teachers. 
Letters That Make Good, Poole & Poole. 

A Nubian Princess, E. B. Black. 

This World of Ours, Arnold Foster. 

Desire of His Life; Her Compensation, E. M. Dell. 
The Price She Paid, D. G. Phillips. 

Life History of President Wilson, Wm. B. Hall. 
Sir Walter Besant, London, Harper. 


S. D. Siler, 930 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
The Crimson Conquest, Hudson. 
The Yeoman Adventurer, Gough. 

McGloin, Norodom, King of Cambodium. 


Series. 


Scott, Ronald 


Little Journeys to 


The Publishers’ W eek 


Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Ave., Rochester 
DeLong, Tribute to Jesus. 


Smith & McCance, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Roman Law in Medieval Europe, Vinogrodog He 
per. » Har 
Margaret Fuller, Poems, 


W. K. Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Loti, Pierre, Marriage of Hate. 

Willson, R. W., Laboratory Astronomy, pub. Ginn 

Brayton Standards, Louis F. Brayton, Minneapolig 
1907, $3. a 


W. K. Stewart Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


The Strange Story, E. G. Lytton, formerly pub 
by E. P. Dutton Co., leather ed. preferred, 


Elliot Stock, 7 Paternoster Row, London E.C.4, Eng, 


Calkin, Protozoology, also Protozoa. 

Knight, Principles of Teaching. 

Neilson & Thorndike, Facts about Shakespeare, 

Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation). 
ism. 

Whitman, Leaves of Grass, Small, Maynard ed, 


Harry Stone, 137 Fourth Ave., New York City, 


Currier & Ives, partioularly sporting and other 
American Lithographs. 

Crane, Red Badge of Courage, and any other. 
Jack London, Daughter of the Snows; Children 
of the Frost; Cruise of the Dazzler, all first eds, 

Anthony Croft, set of. 

Aspinwall, Guide to the West Indies. 

Birmingham, Irishmen All. 

Century Magazine, long run. 

Dickens, Thackeray, 1st American ed. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Murray ed. 

Sargent, Our Home. 

All Story Magazine, Sept. & Nov., i910. 
Roosevelt, Winning of the West, vol. 1, rst ed, 
quote any other rsts. 

Conrad, 1st eds. 

Reynold’s Novels, Paterson. 

Barrie, 1st ed., Sentimental Tommy and any others. 

Dobson, Vignettes in Rhyme. 

Wescott, Life of John Fitch. 

Cicero’s Friendship and Old Age, good ed. 

Jerome K. Jerome, any 1st eds. 


Stratford & Green, 7 Main St., Los Angeles, 


N.Y 


Hurd on Land Values. : : os 
MacLaren, Landscape Gardening in California. 


Strawbridge & eo St., Philadelphia, 
a. 
Lady Who Smokes Cigars, R. Hughes-Fitzgerald. 


The Studio Book Shop, a N. 20th St., Birmingham, 
a 


Todd, C. B.. The Real Benedict Arnold. 
Blevatsky, Five Years of Theosophy. 


The Sunwise Turn, 51 E. 44th St., New York City. 
Musical Tales and Sketches, Elise Polko, trans. 
Wister. 

Sirenica, Compton Leith, Lane. 

The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche. 

Origins of Art. 

2. Cosmic Consciousness, Bucke. 

Cosmic Consciousness, Nomad. 

The Other Kind of Girl, Huebsch, 1915. 

The House of the Green Shutters, George Douglas. 
Doubleday. 


Syracuse Univ. Book Store, 303 University Place, 
Syracuse, N. Y. ) 
Strong, Lectures on the Method of Science. 


Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Wash. 
World Book, 10 vols., 1922 ed. 


Lewis M. Thompson, 24 Stone St., New York City. 

Pickwick Papers, American ed. in parts. 

English Notes, Boston Daily Mail Office, 1842. 
Thoms & Eron, 34 Barclay St., New York City. 

Nelson’s History of the War, vols. 4 and 15- 
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rich Co., 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


— and the Mystics, Maeterlinck. | 
Ruysbroeth cysticism; Pract. Mysticism; Mysticism; 
“Mystic Way, Underhill. 

Mysticism in Christianity, Fleming. 

Centuries of Meditations, Traherne, 

Dialogues of St. Gregory, Gardner. 

Chippendale, Furniture. 


Mabel Ulrich’s Book Shop, 71 South Twelfth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wells, The Time. Machine, any Amer. ed. with front. 


Otte Ulb 


Union Book Co., Lets State St., Schenectady, 


Old Lady No. 31, Foster. 
The University of Arizona Library, Tucson, Ariz. 


Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, vols. 1, 2, 35 4: S» 16, 21. 


The University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill. 
Murray, G., Four Stages of Greek Religion, 1912. 


University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Ore. 


Camp, Book of College Sports. 
Lee, Track Athletics in Detail. 


University of Penna. Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hudson, Shakespeare, vol. 2. 
T. B. Ventres, 286 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Master’s Blesseds, I. R. Miller, 


THE DRAKE LINE 


THE PARENT’S LIBRARY 
On The Care and Training of Children 
Nine Titles 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Univ of Wisconsin, dis- 
cusses Boy and Girl Problems in 
THE TREND OF THE TEENS 


Send for descriptive circular of these excellent 
books, 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











H. S. Victorson, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


All of Sabatini’s Novels except those pub. by 
Houghton. 

Montezuma’s Daughter; The Brethren; Yellow God; 
Queen Sheba’s Ring;- Lady Blosholme; all by 
Rider Haggard. 

Figure Drawing, Bridgman. 

The Man from Bitter Root, Lockhart. 

The Lost Galley, Doyle. 

Cyclopedia of Classified Quotations, 
Little, Funk & Wagnalls, goo. 
The Grim Thirteen, Green. ; 
Adventures of Brigadier Gerard, Doyle. 

Fire Fighting, inn & Croker. 

Bahama Bill, T., J. Haines. 

Adventures in Interviewing, Marcosohn. 

Lye. of Hymnology, Julian, 


A. C. Vroman, Ine., 329 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Freeman, Dr., Land I Live In. 


Geo. Wahr, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Set of Kipling, Outward Bound ed. 


Charles E. 
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Walden Book Shop, a7 vent Court, Chicago, 


The Red Mark, Russell, 


John Wanamaker, Book Store, New York City. 
Game of Hazard Investigated. 
Philosophy of Whist. 
Winning Whist. 
Handbook of Games. 
Playing Cards and Gaming. 
Recipe for a Happy Life, Margaret of Navarre. 


John Wanamaker, Book Dept., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flatiron for a Farthing, Ewing. 
Upanisliads, trans. by Max Mueller. 
In Powder and Crinoline, Quiller-Couch. 
Eleanor, Mrs. Humhpry Ward. 
Moths and Butterflies, Mary Dickerson. 


The Washington Square Book Shop, 27 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 


Great Possessions, David Grayson, grey, 1i 

s, “ ; y, limp lea 
Doubleday, Page ed. . ' 
Lot and Co., Comfort. 
Three Lives; Picasso, Gertrude Stein. 


F,. E. L. Watson, 1236 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
Cooper, J. F., Works, Leather Stocking, Iroquois or 
Townsend eds. 
Dumas, Alex., Works, Illustrated Library Ed., Little 
Brown, Boston, 60 vols. 
Wm. J. Watson, Wayne, Pa. 
American Turf Register and Sporting Mag. 


The Westminster Press, 12 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tuttle, Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop. 
Grubb, Unknown People in Unknown Land. 


Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 


Hilt to Hilt, John Esten Cooke. 

Brothers Karamazof, Doestoffsky. 

Religion and Philosophy, Stirling. 
Monypenny’s Disraeli, vol. 1, maroon clo, 


Woodworth’s Book oven 1311 E. 57th St., Chicago, 


“7 


Matisse, 


Zeller, History of Electicism in Greek Philosophy, 
trans. Alleyne; Stocics, Epicurians and Sceptics; 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools, trans. Reichel; 
Pre-Socratic Schools, 2 vols., trans. Alleyne. 

Bosanquet, Individuality and Value. 


Fred P. Wright, 57 W. Bridge St., Oswego, N. Y. 


Irwin, Rev. James, Life on the Circuit. ™ 
Hosmer, William Cuyler, Indian Lore; Poems, or 


any by. 
The Creed of the Churches. 


T. L. Yuan, New York State Library School, 
Albany, N ‘i 


Campbell, F., Theory of National and International 
Bibliography. 


Wm, H. Ziesenitz, 532 Warren St., Hudson, N. Y. 


Master and Man, Wright. 
About Algeria, Charles T. Sanford. 


‘BOOKS FOR SALE 
The Booknook, 2722 Colby, Everett, Wash. 
Life of a Sportsman, Nimrod, ill. Alkan, ed. 1842. 


Spectator, vol. 7. ; : 
Tecuath Deoracian Contemplacion Ano, 1615. 
Scribner’s Magazine, well bound, vols. 1-16. 


Make offer. 


The Burnham Antique Bookstore, P. O. Box 2068, 
Boston, Mass. 


Yale University, Chronicles of America Series, 
Rossovelt ~ ay vols., new with original paper 
wrappers, $55.00 net, regular price, $132.50. 

Friedmans, 53 W. 47th St., New York City. 

Huneker’s Old Fogy, 1st ed., $2.50. 


1690 


BOOKS FOR SALE—Continued 


J. L. Gifford, 45 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 


Odd vols. of Britannica Encyclopedia, Handy Vol., 
cloth binding. 

Eight-vol. set of Century Dictionary 
condition, $5.00. 

Standard Dictionary, 2 vols., $3.00. 
Webster’s Encyclopedia Dictionary, $2.00. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary, $8.00. 


J. F. Green, 1309 Houston St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Vol. 1, A System of the Laws of the State of Con- 
necticut, Zephaniah Swift, 1795. 
Life and Death in Rebel Prison, 
Ga., and Florence, S. C., Robt. 

ford, 1865. 

Trial of the Assassins and Conspirators for the Mur- 
der of President Lincoln, Phila., Peterson & Bros., 
1865. 

Works of Isaac Watts, 6 vols., 1810, London, good 
set, make bids. 

Send want list. 


Illinois Book a S. Clark St., Chicago, 


in excellent 


Andersonville, 
Kellogg, Hart- 


Famous Composers and Their Music, extra illus. 
ed., 1901, 16 vols., six need new backs, ed. by 
Theo. Thomas, etc.; make offer. 


M. C. Luther, 846 West 33rd St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Collection World War Government posters, 200; file. 
A. E. F. Stars and Stripes; other war souvenirs. 


J. G. Williams, 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


The Talmud in English, 10 volumes, formerly held 
only for subscription trade can now be had by 
booksellers at liberal discounts. Dealers write for 
partioulars. 


BOOK-TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
(Twenty Cents a Line) 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


SMALL BOOKSHOP, in one of New York’s best lo- 
cations, for sale. Owner going to Europe. Apply 
O. M. P., Publishers’ Weekly. 


A WIDELY KNOWN and long established book 
store in a flourishing Southern tourist city; sub- 
stantial money-making business. Stock and fix- 
tures for sale at a discount—a real bargain. Finest 
climate in the U. S. Owner to retire, having inter- 
ests in the West. Write us quick. Rare Opportunity. 
C, care Publishers’ Weekly. 


PART INTEREST or whole of small but well estab- 
lished book and school supply business; best refer- 
ences required. Ohio, care Publishers’ Weekly. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED by experienced book salesman, to repre- 
sent in New York City and environs only, some 
out of town publisher either exclusively or in con- 
junction with your regular representative. Could 
carry a small stock. H. T., care Publishers’ Weekly. 


ANTIQUARIAN Bookseller, driven out of business, 
England, through depression in trade, seeks posi- 
tion where ability and a live mail connection (spe- 
cializing Masonic and largely American connection) 
will secure living; has issued own well known cata- 
logs for 15 years past; age, 45, smart, energetic; of- 
fers. Morton, Old Cottage, 37a Duke St., Brighton, 
England. 


TRAVELER for a leading publisher is ready for a 
change, now or laféf; well-known in the best terri- 
tory; exceptional references and reasons for chang- 
ing. P. A. J., care Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Publishers’ W eekly 


POSITIONS WANTED—Continueg 
MANAGER-BUYER_ books and stationery. wide 


experience in organization, adverti 


; ising, mail ord 
d all other details. W. — 
Weekly. other details A. L., care Publishers’ 


SS 
POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED, bright young man in manu 
partment of publishing house; 
chance of advancement. 
lishers’ Weekly. 


facturing de. 
good position with 
Address L. C., care Pub- 


aiinar wade JG ee 
YOUNG MAN, good presence, wanted for detail 
salesman and window dresser. Apply W. M care 
Publishers’ Weekly. , 


—e6G030ug_g_gq_$q0OoR0R0R0a0nana>=S$9aao9amma9mSmS_E SS 


REMAINDERS 


WE BUY entire reminders, large and small. Let 
us hear from you. Henry Bee Company, 32 Union 
Square, New York City. Stuyvesant 4387. 


<<perenenyrereentiehsthasnartianemynsitattinnetietiteeepisnclenmpenttiicmmaeetneene 
THE Syndicate Trading Company buys entire re. 
mainders, large and small of editions of saleable 
books. Sample may be submitted at any time of 
the year. Syndicate Trading Co., Book Department, 
2 Walker St., New York. Telephone—Canal 10%, 


WE. are always in the market for large and small 
lots of remainders. Submit samples to Lennox Clif. 


ton, care Haldeman-Julius Company, Girard, Kan- 
sas. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


ILLUSTRATED Music-fronts, Victorian period; 
rare sets for disposal. Collector, care Bond, 47 
Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 


The Settlement Cook Book 


Tr 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 
by 
Mrs. Simon Kander 
Twelfth Edition. 


Now ready. Backed 
by 20 years of experi- 
ence. The most prac- 
tical Cook Book for 
the Home. Increasing 
in popularity. Con- 
tains over 2550 tested 
recipes suitable tor 
every occasion. Now 
being advertised im 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Good 
Housekeeping. . 

Size 5% x 7% 
inches. White wash- 
able oil-cloth cover. 
Jacket in colors. 
Price $2.50 


SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
474 Bradford Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ae 
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BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Ave. & 27th Street, New York 
announce that they have acquired the RETAIL DEPT. of 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Retail, 
218-224 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


and that on and after June 1, 1923, the business will be 
conducted as a Branch of Brentano’s, New York 





BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - LONDON - PARIS - CHICAGO 






HOW 
The Literary Review 


New York Evening Post 


Edited by Henry Seidel Canby 


IS SERVING BOOKSELLERS 


{The (Literary Review makes a speciah point of reviewing the important new books 
promptly, ; 
{The reviews in The Literary Review result in book reading and book buying. 
They are not substitutes for reading the books themselves, but act as guides in 
assisting personal selection. 

The Literary Review has a large following among librarians and teachers, groups 
of people who have influence over the book purchases of a still larger number 
of book buyers. 










The Literary Review desires to co-operate 
with booksellers to further the reading and 
selling of good books in the United States. 


Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


Booksellers who already subscribe to 
The Literary Review but who desire 
“ extra copies for their clerks, may 
place subscriptions at half price—$1.25 















Tue Lrrerary Review, 20 





Subscription rate :— 

$2.50 a year; $1.00 for five months. 
Twenty per cent commission allowed 
to booksellers on all subscriptions. 









The Publishers’ Weebly 


THE WOMANS PRESS—————— 


Parties and Stunts Around The Year by Era Betzner 


Original ideas for successful parties. Clever ideas for 
sociable summer evenings. $1.00 


Ice Breakers And The Ice Breaker Herself 4y Edna Geister 


| The two books, “Ice Breakers,” the helpful book of stunts, 
games and party ideas, and “The Ice Breaker Herself,” in which 
Miss Geister outlines her successful methods of playing with 
people, have been combined into one book under the above title. 
$1.35 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Largest Book Stock in America 


t AfeCluigs 


Our special Wholesale Book Cata- 
log lists over 20,000 titles and is a 
complete guide to current books. 
We carry in stock thousands of 
miscellaneous volumes in addition 
to those catalogued, and have a 
special pick-up service for securing 
promptly any book in print. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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Specimen Pages and 
Book Papers 


$5.00 


Per Copy, Postpaid 





Bound in Superfinish Covers, 
460 pages, trimmed size 
74x10 inches. Free descrip- 
tive booklet sent on request. 





A Valuable 
Aid for 
Publishers 





Don’t you often have questions 
arise about different points in mak- 
ing your books? Aren’t you some- 
times at a loss for the meaning of 
some printing or binding term? 

Is any 11 point face as large as 
a12 point? How many words are 
there on pages of standard sizes? 
How does different leading affect 
the appearance of a page? What 
bold faces may be run with Roman 
faces? 

__ How do papers of different fin- 
ishes look when printed? 





The answer to your questions 
on Book Manufacture— 


The J. J. Little Book of Types, 
















What is the general procedure in 
making a book? 

This book answers a thousand 
questions like these. It contains 256 
pages of different types and lead- 
ings; samples of title pages; a manu- 
facturing section telling how to 
make a book; tables showing equiv- 
alent weights of book papers, how 
much paper to use to print any 
quantity of any number of pages; 
summary of the copyright law; a 
glossary of printing and binding 
terms, and a host of other features. 


Issued by 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York City 


THE PLANT COMPLETE 


Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 
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Just Published 


BERNIE 
BABCOCK’S 


THE SOUL Of} 
ANN RUTLEDGK 


Thestory of Lincoln’ 
early romance, sok 
Seven Large Edition 


and has taken its place 
as one of the grea 
books about Lincol 


THE SOUL of ABE LINCOLN 


is in many ways even more remarkable than the author’s first story. 


It is a drama of unforgettable historic scenes—an unusually appealing love story of 
the Blue and the Grey—and above all, it has that “eye-witness” quality of making the 
reader actually seem to see and to hear Lincoln as he lives through the crucial 
years of his life. The strength and fineness of his character and the serenity of 
his spirit are shown in their impress upon the lives of others. It is a tale of love 
and daring, that thrills the heart even as the tears well up, unbidden. It is based 
upon fact. The author, a student and admirer of Lincoln, brings to light 
much that has never before been published especially about the political intrigue 
that finally led to the assassination of the President. 


IT WILL BE CHERISHED, AND READ AND RE-READ AS ONE 
OF THE MOST HUMAN BOOKS ON LINCOLN Price $2.00 


Write for some of the handsome posters—Display with Union and Confederate 
flags and Lincoln portrait. Let us supply you with imprint cards, and cooperat¢ 
with you in getting endorsements and reviews in your locality. This book will 
respond quickly to your efforts. The Appearance of the Book is particularly 
attractive—the jacket is in colors and gold— 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


LONDON PHILADELPIA MONTREAL 





